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CHAPTER XL 



This is the nature of synonyms, that they ex- 
press diverse n^odes of conceiving the same 
thing, and thus cause hearers and readers to 
represent to their minds indeed the same ob- 
ject, (as they call it in the schools), and yet to 
form var}dng notions of it. Hence it happens, 
that among the best and most accurate writers, 
a twofold use of synonjrms is chiefly found, one 
the logical, which we may call necessary^ another 
the rhetorical, which may be termed not necessa-^ 
ry. We call that necessary, when the writer has 
had in his mind a certain definite form of any ob- 
ject, and has wished that this form be thought of 
by the readers ; as, for instance, if any one were 
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2 THE SYNONYMS 

to speak of a man destitute of wealth, and com- 
pelled to seek his necessary sustenance by hard 
labour, he ought to call him rnvrira* if he 
were to use the word ^tu^K the idea of a 
mendicant, seeking alms, would be raised in 
the mind of the reader. Those, therefore, who 
speak accurately, are accustomed to select out 
of many synonyms, that is words having a kind- 
red meaning, that term which expresses the 
precise notion which he wishes to convey. The 
other use, which we have called not necessary, 
appears in those passages where two or more 
synonyms are placed together. This may be 
done for a twofold reason, first, because he who 
is speaking may wish that these kindred ideas 
of the same object be thought of separately 
by the mind of the reader ; and next, because 
he may desire to describe the same thing in all 
its parts, and to exhibit a fuller and more 
lively representation of it; which is for the 
most part peculiar to orators and poets, among 
whom an accumulation of synonymous terms is 
a favourite figure. Of the former sort, are those 
passages, where two synonyms are coupled by 
a negativaparticle, as, for example, when Paul, 
in the Epistle to the Gal. i. 12, says, ovbh ya^ 
gyoj Ta^di av&^<iiiro\) flrotgeXaCov aur^ ours IhibdyfiTiv, 
For he denies both rh wa^aKafStTi and to btdax^vat. 
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These words really differ, as synonyms are ac- 
customed to do, for they signify different modes 
of the same thing (knowledge received from 
another), as we shall shew in a proper place ; 
but the negative remains the same, for it 
belongs to the words ^a^' dv^gwcrou. Although, 
therefore, Greek writers, in similar phrases, 
were, for the most part, accustomed to write 
not ovu but ovSiy /yet in this passage ovrs ought 
not lightly to be disturbed.* Synonyms of the 
latter class occur so frequently, that it is strange 
how any one should have imagined that, in the 
New Testament, when two or more synonyms 
are found in juxta-position, one or more must be 
considered as a gloss, and rejected from the 
text, without any authority of MSS. The rash- 
ness of Wassenbergh has been, of late, in this 
respect,** satisfactorily exposed by F. A. Bor- 
nemann ;*' and our own Beck*^ has, later still, 
with great acuteness remarked, that additional 
expressions introduced in the discourse, fpr the 
sake of illustration and limitation, ought not 
always to be considered as glosses, and he has 

« See Schaefer, App. to Demosth. III. p. 449. 

^ Dissert, de Glossis N. T. praemissa Valkenarii scholiis 
in libros N. T. Tom. i. p. 1, sq. 

° De Glossemat. N. T. caute dijudicandis. Schol. in Luc. 
p. is. sq. 

^ Conten. TI. de Glossem. quae in saoris libris occurrunt, 
p. 15. 
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adduced as an example, that passage, Tit.iii. I, 
where hmrdtstfia&cu and fntda^ii^, are put together. 
On this passage, Wassenbergh has remarked, 
that mi^a^e7)f is a scholium upon the preceding 
word b^tiTd(f(fs(f0aiy for it cannot be supposed that 
Paul, in such a short Epistle, and in the same 
place, could have wished to say the same thing 
twice. Bomemann is indeed of opinion, that wno- 
Td(t6i6&ai refers to a^xoug and 'jruQa^xpif to s^ov(fioug. 
But Beck acutely remarks, that Paul has not 
repeated the same idea, for urordfftna^ai and 
nrii^aoyiii do not signify the same thing. Since 
we have determined to continue the discussion 
on synonyms, an opportunity having unex- 
pectedly presented itself, let us first speak of 
these words. 

v^ordtrffsff^aty nru&a^yiTifx Beck has most truly 
said, v^ordfftTsrat is used of one who willingly 
and spontaneously submits to another, having 
the right to command, and ^n^a^x^T^ ^^ ^^^ 
who also obeys, but from compulsion. Both 
acknowledge the authority of another, and live 
according to his pleasure, but it is to him who 
does it of his own accord, without being or- 
dered and commanded, that u^ora^ffgra/ applies, 
whereas ^jrnda^x^T refers to him who obeys com- 
mands or laws, and submitting to the autho- 
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rity of another, does what is commanded. 
What an honourable man, therefore, is ac- 
customed to do willingly, not being compel- 
led by violence or fear, — provided the things 
which are commanded, are just and honour- 
able, 6 fcu^a^yZiv does not do of his own ac- 
cord, but by the order of another. For in the 
word i«rora(r<rg<r^a/, the power of the middle voice 
is also conspicuous, which denotes that one does 
or suffers something, without being persuad- 
ed, impelled, or conunanded by another. In 
the same manner, dyrikafj^^dnc&cu^ of which we 
shall afterwards speak, signifies to undertake 
the management of something spontaneously, 
whence it happens that ^on^uv may be applied 
to the inferior animals and things without life, 
but avTiXafitPavsir^ai cannot. 

But that 'Tsda^x^tv properly signifies to obey 
a command given or law prescribed, and to exe^ 
cute the orders of another is clearly shown by 
this one passage of Lucian : wtfr« vvvfih — s^i rfi 

^y^im^ ayroTij.® Hence, even in the same au- 
thor, " life is said to obey the laws which nature 
prescribes," '^stda^s? 6 ^log olg r} (plxsig hofio&srfjtfsvJ ' 
But we ought not to be surprised that u^roratrtfg^^a/, 
in the sense of to submit, or subject one's self 
« III. Saturn, p. 392. ^ II. Amor- 20, p. 420. 
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voluntarily to another, is found frequently in 
the sacred oracles, and not among other writers. 
For it is peculiar to the rules of Christianity 
that men, spontaneously, without being com- 
pelled by fear, or urged by desire of gain, ac- 
custom themselves to perform all the duties of 
life, to obey the divine will, and to submit to 
human laws, unless when they order what is 
sinful. 

Wherefore, in that passage the one word can- 
not be taken for an exposition of the other, and 
also in the rest of the passages of the New Tes- 
tament 'ffsi^a^x^Tv is to follow and obey one who 
gives orders or advice.*^ The Apostles excuse 
themselves for not complying with the inter- 
diction of the council, Acts v. 29. In the 
same manner vmrdtftfiff&ai, unless where it has a 
passive signification, is used in the New Tes- 
tament of those who spontaneously submit to 
magistrates,** to masters,* to men worthy of 
honour^ in the cause of humanity,* to hus- 
bands,™ to the authority of Christ,** to God 
and his decrees.® But so much for these. Now 
let us speak of some other synonyms, and first 
of the words, 

« Acts xxvii. 21. *» Rom. xiii. 1, 6. * Tit. ii. 9- 

k I Cor. XV. 27, 28. » Eph. v. 21. " Eph. v. 22. 

" Eph. V. 24. <" Rom. x. 3. fieb. xii, 9. Jas. iv. 7. 
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of which we lately made incidental mention. 

They agree in as far as they signify to bring 
aid. But yet they differ. For ^oriktv has the 
most extensive signification, as the German 
helfen^ succurrere, to help to succour : avr/XafM- 
PdvsffBai is to undertake the management, de- 
fence, or the cause of another: sich jemandes 
einer Sache^ annehemen : kirikoLfifidvic^oLi is to as- 
sist some one, as we, using another image, say 
beistehen to stand by. Bojj^g/V is used also of irra- 
tional animals and other things, but dvrtXafi^ 
^dv€(f&ai and i'jTiXa.fL^vsff^at only of men. 

^oTihTv is therefore truly to give assistance ; 
that is, to afford succour or aid by our power, 
by our strength, by our advice, by our intre- 
pidity, &c. ; in the words avriXafi^dveff^ai and 
icnXa/L^dviff&ou, the inclination and endeavour 
to assist are the leading ideas. All phy- 
sicians undertake the cure of the sick, dvrt- 
XafA^dvovrai rSiv vc^cvvrmy but all do not render 
effectual assistance (fionMci). But it is not 
necessary to illustrate the signification of jSofj^s/i^ 
by examples from the New Testament. 'Avn- 
Xa^jSavgffdai is always so used in the New Tes- 
tament, as that it may be distinguished from 
pon^iiv. We have in Luke i. 54, dvrgXaCgro'ltf^aijX 
'ratdbg avTov. The author did not say sj: 
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for God's aid was granted indeed, but in vain, 
since o irajg did not receive it ; at all events, the 
result was at that time uncertain. In the same 
manner also* dsT avnXafificivsifBai rStv d^$ivo{fifruv is 
employed, Acts xx. 35^ for we may all undertake 
the care of the sick and help them, but we can- 
not always render the assistance which fion^Tv 
implies* I am surprised in the passage, 1 Tim. 
vi. 2, that this signification has escaped the no- 
tice of almost all interpreters, except Wahl, 
0/ r^^ fuf^66iai dvriXafipavo/itvot* They have 
supposed I know not what idea of perceiv- 
ing, of feeling, and of enjoying, and they have 
adduced examples of it very little to the pur- 
pose.P Even Schleusner himself was de- 
ceived by an inept scholium upon Thucy- 
dides VII. 66, for there the historian means 
nothing else than to succour. It is a more 
plausible example, which is given from the 
Axiochus qfj^schines (1, 6) : 6 de ovx d^v ovdk rj^ 
grs^Ttffiug dvTiXcLfL^dviTCLi. It has been translated, 
he does not feel; but why may we not translate 
it, he does not care, for it is no concern of his. 
The passage which Eisner quotes from the life 
of Pericles, in Plutarch, is foreign to the pur- 
pose, for there the verb is followed by an accusa- 

p See Eisner. Obterv. Sacr. upon this passage, and Wett- 
stein. 
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tive. In another passage of Porphyry on absti- 
nence firom animal food, 'r\st6vuv riBovSiv dj^r/X^^/f. 
if&ah the genitive is indeed employed, but id«vjj re- 
quired that case. For dvT/Xafifidviif&at and like 
verbs, are construed with the genitive, if they 
speak of such things, as are perceived by the 
mind or senses. It is for the same reason the 
middle voice is used. Besides, these who un- 
derstand the words ^?5 ili^itsiag dyrtXa/i^avofiiyot 
of those who have received benefits, whether 
they refer them to masters or servants, seem 
to pervert the sense of the Apostle. Masters 
cannot indeed be understood ; for if the words 
on *r/(rro/, &c. be used of masters, the Apostle 
would have written in the preceding clause, 
fiaXkov dov\svsTca(fav. But if we understand ser- 
vants, it is foreign to the purpose to say that 
they serve Christian masters, more cheerfully, 
because they have received benefits from them. 
For the true cause why Christian servants 
ought more willingly to serve their masters, 
dds\(poTi, is because they themselves are 'narol 
xai dya'^rriroL But the aya-jr^jro/ are the 0/ r^g 
ihi^i^tag dvri'KafL^avofum, I am therefore of 
opinion that in this passage also dvnXafiQdvi' 
<r^ou should be understood in the sense of, to 
have a care, to labour diligently, as Wahl 
has properly translated it. The sense seems 
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to be this : Let those who are compelled to 
serve masters (not Christians) shew them adl 
proper respect, (ver. 1.) But let those who 
have Christian masters not despise them, be- 
cause they are their brethren (equals), nay 
let them indeed attend to them the more, 
since they are themselves Christians, and be- 
loved by their maiiters, forasmuch as they se- 
dulously labour for their benefit, that is, study 
to deserve well of their masters. The sense 
will become more clear if it be expressed in di- 
rect address. Ye, who have Christian mas- 
ters, do not despise them, because ye are their 
brethren (it would be improper because they 
are your brethren) ; rather serve them the 
more zealously, because ye are Christians as 
they, and esteemed by them as persons who 
have endeavoured to deserve well of them. 
For this is the proper signification of £us^6<r/a, 
whence is derived evspysreTv to deserve well of 
some one. Aristoph. Plut. V. 836. 

■ xayeit ftlf ^fitflf out Tutf 

In the same manner rjjv croX/v iug^ygrg/i', v. 913, 
914. The passage is one which deserves the 
attentive consideration of all those who, in our 
times, wish to deserve well of their country. Eu«g- 
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ygff/av has been applied to servants, in relation to 
their masters, even by Homer in his Odyss. 
xxiii.374. In Thucydides, 1. 137, Themistocles 
writes to the king: xa/ fiot evs^ysffta bpiiXtrai^ 
xat }f\jy iy^m <rg inyaka dya&oi, d^adat ^d^sifAt. There- 
fore dvrtXa/j^dviif&ai ivs^ysffiagy is to be very care- 
ful that you deserve well. 

' lE.'TTiXaiM^dnaQai in the sense of assisting some 
one, may seem scarcely to differ from the pre- 
ceding. But if we consider the proper signi- 
fication of it a little more attentively, a differ- 
ence of ipeaning will also appear, for it is to 
take hold of, to seize upon. Both phrases, 
i y(si^ emXafipdvsTai and S'ttiXu^sTv rfi ^stPi are used. 
But s^iXafil3dviff6at rivhg (without any ellipse) is 
to lay hold of some one. In this sense it is fre- 
quently employed in the New Testament, as 
in 1 Tim. vi. 12, 19, and Heb. viii. 9. Hence 
it is figuratively to render assistance, by tak- 
ing one as it were by the hand, in which some- 
thing else is manifestly implied, than in avr/- 
7Mfil3dv£(f6ai, for it signifies present help or ser- 
vice, by which one is assisted in labour or 
peril. Thus it is used in Heb. ii. 16, ou 
ya^ d?} Tov dyyeXuv smXafjt^jSdvsrai, aXXa (f'7rspfji,arog 
'AlS^adfi. Nor is Acts ix. 27 to be taken in a 
different sense, Ba^vdjSag ds s^iXa^S/nevog aurhr 
Ttyayi 'Tc^hg rovg dmcrokovg. This passage has 
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been interpreted by many, he had entertain- 
ed him hospitably, but they adduce no ex- 
ample of this signification, nor indeed is 
any to be found. Besides, it would have 
been written, Ba^i». ds 6 imXaffofisvog aurov for 
the article could not be wanting, but aMv 
is to be referred to ijyaysv^ from frequent at- 
traction, e'jrtXaZSfisvog (^auTOv) fjyayev avroK The 
sense of Luke appears to me, therefore, to be 
as follows : When Paul was dreaded by the 
disciples, so that he endeavoured in vain to 
associate with them, Barnabas assisted him 
and led him to them, er stand ihm hey undfuhr- 
te ihn zu den iibrigen. But I do not remember 
that s'fnXafil3dvs<f&M is used in the sense of help- 
ing or assisting any where else, yet (fyvg^Aa/i.- 
^dvsff&ai is often so used in Lucian, and even in 
Herodotus and Thucydides.^ The scholium 
upon that beautiful passage of -^schylus, 
Pers. V. 739, explains the words, o^sbg ffuyd- 
rrnrai by o ^ihg avrov mt\afj*^dviTcu, It belongs to 
later Greek, and occurs in Ecclesiasticus IV. 
12. Ernesti has given a very good translation 
of it in the Epistle to the Hebrews, ii. 16. It 
is used both in a good and bad sense, as the 
Lat. vindicare. 

1 See Hemsterhuis upon Lucian, 1 Prometh, p. 196. 
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rsg* dvridixor dvrtxeifisvor dvnraififofitvoi. 
So great is the number and diversity of 
enemies and adversaries, and such is the scarcity 
of friends, that almost all languages abound 
with names by which the former are designat- 
ed, but have very few names expressive of the 
latter. The Ghreek language has only one ap- 
pellation for jfriends, (^/Xog-) but many for 
enemies, of which those mentioned above are 
found in the books of the New Testament. 

'Mmvriog, which signifies properly contrary, 
adverse, has the most extensive signification, but 
it does not contain in itself the idea of hatred or 
hostile intention, but simply denotes a man 
who is not fju^ v^fiw^ with us, an adversary, an 
opponent. In the New Testament it is only 
once applied to men, 1 Thess. ii. 15, iractv 
dv&^UHiroig svavriuv^ who oppose all, in which there 
is the notion of perversity. But in Tit. ii. 8, 
• s^svavrtag has no signification of hostile inten- 
tion. In Coloss. xi. 14. Heb. x. 27, l^ivavriog 
also occurs, which may be properly rendered, 
clandestine adversary. 

In sx^d^H the idea of hatred and hostile in- 
tention is manifest. There are some who 
say that in the New Testament, ^x^i^h sig- 
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nifies wicked, abandoned, dishonest, and that 
it specially refers to those who are enemies 
of God (»x^fo/ ©foD), but they are mistaken. 
Rom. V. 10, 8%^po/ omf, are just the same as 
those who are called, ver. 8, afia^ruXoly but they 
do not signify flagrant sinners, but men per- 
versely opposing God, as the following words 
shew. For the Apostle says : sx^§o/ ovrsg xanjXXa- 
ynfJ^iv. But this xaraXXayri belongs not to God, 
but to man, as I have shewn in another place. So 
also in Coloss. ii. 2 1 , it does not signify flagrant 
transgressors, but men alienated and adverse in 
their minds to God. But «%^fo/ SsoD, is an ex- 
pression never used in the New Testament, for 
God does not hate men, not even the worst. 
Paul has very truly said, Rom. viii. 7, ^oovfi/j^a, 
TTig ffocfxhg ixH'"' ^'^ ^^^h which some very im- 
properly interpret, odious to God, although 
Paul also adds with equal truth, ver. 8, o/ h 
gaoxi ovTsg ^sft d^saai ou bvvavrai. Indeed there 
are some who take all these words in the same 
sense, and do not doubt but sxH^ ^h ^sii/ and 
'^xHoL "^iG^t s^^fog sJvai ^sou and rjs ^goD, signify the 
same thing. The Greeks called a man hate- 
ful to the gods, not sxH^^ '^-^^ ^^^ ^xH'^^ ^^^'^ 
^ioT:J The matter is made very clear by James 

' Sophocl. (Ed. R. V. 1336. 
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iv. 4, 5, ^ fiXia Tov xo^fLov s^id^a roD SepD itfir/v. Uj av 

(fraratj that is, he who is accustomed to love the 
world, cannot love God, for the love of the 
world is opposed to the love of God. 

The words which follow, express the various 
modes in which an adverse, or hostile mind is 
manifested. And first, then, 

dvTidiaTt&sfisvoiy are those who entertain a dif- 
ferent opinion, and who ought not to be rebuked 
and upbraided, but, if they are in error, mildly 
instructed. Therefore, the admonition of Paul 
is just, 2 Tim. ii. 25, iv ':r^a6Trirt iraihviiv roug 
dvTidia.7i6sfi6vo\Js, This compound word occurs 
only in this passage, but the sense is plain. 
Those are more frequently called dtartdsfAsvoi 
who are in any way affected in the mind, su, 
xaxftig, dsivugy &c. Therefore, dvridtaTidsfisvoi^ are 
those who form a contrary judgment, who differ 
in opinion. Allied to these are 0/ d^TiXsyovng 
those who resist with words, who contradict, 
who speak against. Acts xiii. 45, dvTiXsyovrsg 
xai ^Katfffi/MQijvTig, In John xix. 12, the phrase 
dvTiXsyst T(f) Ka/Vap/, contains a more serious ac- 
cusation. This expression of Paul is softened 
by Luther, der ist des Kaisers Freund nicht, he 
is not the friend of Caesar. But those who 
contradict us, are generally esteemed enemies. 
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and seem to injure us, for there are few 
who bear with patience those who contra- 
dict them. But much more of the character 
of enemies is expressed in the phrase 0/ dvri" 
dtxo/j those who carry on a law-suit against 
another, litigants, adversaries. Thus Matt. v. 
25. Luke xii. 58 ; xviii. 3, and 1 Peter v. 
8, did^oXog is called dvridixoc^ as the accuser 
of man before God, such at least was the 
opinion of the Jews. Those who contend 
against us at law seem, for the most part, to 
do us injury ; and, therefore, dvridtxog is taken 
in a bad sense.' But we may also irs^i dtxatm 
dvrtdiXiiVy plead for our right.* Finally, dvn* 
xii/isvoi and dvTtraair6/i£voi also differ. For avr/* 
xsifimt, are those who are of an opposite party, 
situated as it were on the opposite side, and 
dvr/raff^ofiimy those who stand opposed, as it 
were, in battle ; resist us not only with words, 
but with actions. Thus Luke xxi. 15, ^dvrsg 
0/ dvrixit/isvoi vfd^iVf who contend against us, adver^ 
saries. So also 1 Cor. xvi. 9, those who block 
up the way and prevent us from entering, are 
called dvnxii/Msvoi 8td rra ^u^a^. And Philipp. i. 
28, 'jnv^o/Asvoi V'rh rcDv dvrixsifihm^ they who are 
terrified by those who oppose themselves. Such 
is also that unknown dvnxe/fuvog, 2 Thess. iL 4. 
« Xenoph. Apol. 20, 25. * Xenoph. Memor. IV. 4, 8. 
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The expression, however, in a more extensive 
sense appears to be employed to denote an adver- 
sary of any kind, 1 Tim. v. 14, and Luke xiii. 17. 
But difrtrdtfffsffdat seems to imply something more 
than to block up the way and prevent: dvTiratsao' 
fi,mt are those, who, standing in an opposite line, 
assail and attack. Thus Rom. xiii. 2, o oivrtra(fg6' 
fievog rfi if ou(r/a,is not only he who does not render 
prompt obedience to the magistrate in all things, 
but injures and assaults his just and lawful 
authority, and, as it were, wages war with 
the magistracy. Xenoph. Cyrop. III. 1, 10. 
iroXiv dvnrarrofAsvviv itohg srggwv, ^r/g, lirsibdv r}rT7}&fit 
vapa^^fia ravrr) dvri rou fid^i<f6a/, 'jnthffdat ^sXu* 
In Acts xvili. 6, dvriT(i(f(roj(i€vcii)v xa/ ^Xaff^r^fiovvruv, 
is applied to those who resisted, attacked, and 
assailed the Apostle by words. In the same 
manner it is also used in the more elegant 
Greek writers. Nor can it be doubted that 
dmrdecicdaiy is a stronger expression than am- 
xhTsdai. It is said of God, James iv. 6, and 1 
Peter v. 5, according to the Alexandrian ver- 
sion^ roTg u^^ri<pdvoig dvrirdtf^erai he resisteth the 
proud. With this corresponds the Heb. T*^V', 
he renders the counsels of the proud of none 
effect, and the words, roTg Se ra'TcuvoTg biOMSt 
X^'^9 are properly opposed." The passage, 

" Proverbs iii. 34. 
VOL. II. C 
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James v* 6, xaniixdaan sfowit^ars r^ dixcuor wx 
dvT/rdgffsrai vfiA^ is more obscure. With re- 
gard to it, the sentiments of interpreters are 
much divided, but I conceive that dvrird<fatrai 
ought either to be taken passively, in the 
sense of, the evil which you have done is not 
repaid you ; or rather, o dixouog does not re- 
pay you for the evil which you have done, he 
does not, or will not take revenge. For it can- 
not be doubted that Christ is o 3/xa#og, whom 
the Jews slew, therefore, their countrymen, to 
whom James wrote, had good reason to dread 
punishment. The discourse is rapid and short. 
But it is certain, that in these words, some 
consolation is to be sought ; for fiax^ohf^ifaaTs 
o5v, is immediately added. He had upbraid- 
ed them severely for their crimes and iniqui- 
tous life, the principal crime was dixam ipoviih- 

(fan fiax^o6vfiyi(fari oZv, Every one sees that, 

in the intervening words, there ought to be 
reason, why they should fiax^o$vfis7vj patiently 
bear the present evils, until the wapoutfta row xv§iou. 
But if vengeance was to be apprehended, they 
could not have waited with joy, but would rather 
have had cause to dread rjjv vapovdav. There- 
fore the fear is taken away by these words ; 
olxaiog does not revenge the crime, that is, 
he will not avenge it, for in such expressions. 
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the present is very often used in Greek for 
the future. If we may trust manuscripts, the 
passage in the Supplices of Euripides, v. 1150 
(1143), is very similar. 

Supply Tifita^am, Canterus supposes that dyTi-^ 
rhofAat is the just reading. In this passage, in- 
deed, the idea of vengeance appears from what 
follows, orav iKht hixTi -rar^Sog, but in James, it 
is inferred from what precedes. 

Luther translates dx^s/ovg dovXoug, in Luke xvii. 
10, unniitze knechtcj unprofitable servants, and 
in like manner, Matt. xxv. 30. By the same 
word he expresses a;^jj(rrov, in Philem. v. 1 1, to 
which €u;^^f9j(rrov is opposed. He has indeed 
rendered them correctly, for that word ex- 
presses both. But theologians, who, in the 
former passage, interpret slaves to be of no 
great importance^ as if their labour and zeal 
had no value, depart very far indeed from the 
ture meaning of the Lord. For why ? An ex- 
ample of a slave is given : who, after his work 
was finished, having returned quickly (gutfiws) 
from the field is not admitted immediately to 
supper, but ordered first of all to prepare food 
for his master, and to serve him at supper. 
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When the slave had done this, Christ says, 
his master seemi to awe him no thanks^ although 
he did all things properly that were command- 
ed, Tu biarayfiivrcL, So therefore ye likewise 
Xgygrg on boZXat d^sTot sfffisv* But surely he is 
not a man worthless and of no value, who 
zealously does all ra dtarax^evra. But if he 
does not what is commanded, we rather call 
him a%^?jtrr6v. Indeed our Lord gives the reason 
why they ought to esteem themselves dx^ilovc 
do'jXovg, namely, because they did only what they 
ought to do. But in what manner, we con- 
tend that he, who does properly what he ought, 
should esteem himself a servant useless, worth- 
less, and of no value ? I know, indeed, that d^js^Togj 
is often interchanged with ay^riHTOij and, there- 
fore, rendered in the same manner by lexicogra- 
phers. Still, it is manifest, that in this place 
dxiii'^i is not a man of no value, worthless, 
and useless. He is rather, as appears to me, 
properly d^j^iTog — oy oux eVn ;^^6/a, or rather p^ogo^,. 
of whom there is no need ; but ayjridrog^ is he 
whom we cannot employ properly, because he 
yields no benefit, and is unprofitable and useless : 
d-xDiTog is a dispensable person (to whom we owe 
nothing,) a%pjj(»ro$, unprofitable, useless. Paul 
says in the Epistle to Philemon, that Onesimus, 
alluding to the meaning of the word, was for- 
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merly <X%|»jtfro$, but now he was sux^fitfrog. But 
that seryjint, Matt. xxv. 30, is also properly 
called d^0$7bgy although he had been ^;^g>j<rrof, 
vovrjohg, xa/ 6xw}^hg^ for he who does no work is 
not wanted. DoederUn, in his first Disserta- 
tion on the readings of Homer, thinks the 
difference between them to be this, that oix^(frog 
is, for the most part, used of things, but dxi^^og, 
of living creatures ; many examples, however, 
shew that he is mistaken. 

Since there is no doubt but that oiy^j^^oc 
signifies useless (and then mvri»lg rather than 
^jjerrig), we shall speak in this place only of 
dx^mg. It is a compound, as I have already 
mentioned, not of ;;^^s/a in the sense of u^e, ;^f?«^, 
but rather of %f«o^ or "x^iTog (in Homer x?*'**)' 
in whixjh sense %f«/a is also used. Hence 
dxi^^^S' in its primary signification, seems to 
denote a thing of which there is no need. It 
occurs twice in Homer, in this sense ; dxi^'i'^^^f 
/3wi', Iliad II. V. 269, and a%fg^ov tyiKa(S<Siv, 
Odyss. XIII. V. 162, concerning which, see 
chiefly Doederlin and Eustathius, 217, 25, sq. 
The Ambrosian scholiast, p. 498, edited by 
Buttm. upon that passage of the Odyssey, ex- 
plains ccxa/pov, (j,7ihivhg <r^oX£tfisvov (x^^oy^), a;^^g/Si3g^, 
ou5g ^»hg %fs/ai' aofj^yo/Asm, In both passages the 
scholiast seems to think that it signifies what 
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ought not to have been done, inasmuch as at 
that time and place it ought not even to have 
been done, as we say that was not required^ inti- 
mating that something was done beyond what 
was necessary, and on that account in an un- 
seasonable and unbecoming manner. But this 
explanation of the word does not certainly agree 
with the other passage, where Penelope d^sTov 
syi\a<f<f€. It may be more correctly said, she 
feigned a laugh, her manner not suiting her 
words. Nor has Eustathius improperly trans- 
lated it, p. 1842, 25. An unknown poet, in 
Brunk's collection of Epigrams, III. 165, has 
imitated Homer. And Theocritus, in his 25th 
Eclogue, 70, sq., has applied it to dogs: — 
rhv ds ys^ovra d^^sTov xXa^ov n ^i^i(f(faiv6v ^' grspw^gy, 
where it is to bark in a fawning (that is, not se-- 
riously) rather than in an angry manner. Al- 
though with other writers exp^pg^og very often de- 
notes the same thing as a^figTog (for of that which 
is d^oriaTovy there is generally ovds %fso^), yet in 
many passages its proper signification also ap- 
pears, dy^iTov xat *vu(psKsg are joined together in 
Xen. Memor. I. 2, 54. In Thucyd. also, I. 84, 
rd dyj^iTa are things of which there is no need, 
and II. 6, those sent out of the city with the 
women and children are called o/ ayonoraroi, the 
most dispensable^ those who were not necessary. 
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In a word, there is in ap^ijtffog not only anegative 
idea, of rh xi^^^f^^y but the contrary idea 9-0 
^ovfi»ov is generally contained in it, for it sig- 
nifies not only that which does no good, but 
that which causes hurt. In Xenoph. Hier. I. 
27, yd,(jkog a;^^<rt-05, is not a useless but a trouble- 
some marriage. So likewise in the CEcon. 
VIII. 4. But ^%i<i^^ contains no idea of blame 
in itself, it only denotes a person or thing of 
which there is no need, and with which we may 
dispense, unnbthig^ entbehrlichj words, which 
of themselves, however, are rarely mentioned 
without disparagement. For human pride is 
even apparent in this, that those who have 
hardly performed their own duty, may think 
that others cannot want their assistance, and 
therefore demand the greatest rewards as their 
right. Hence those perpetual complaints of 
men, who, thinking that their merits are not 
sufficiently rewarded in this life, ask of God 
himself eternal rewards for their virtue. They 
do not perceive, indeed, that although men were 
to perform all the duties and commands of God, 
they have no right to demand anything more 
by way of a reward, but ought to be satisfied 
with the consciousness of good deeds, because 
they have not done God a favour by acting 
virtuously. By discharging their duty, they 
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have done^ as it were, a faTOur to themselves, 
and therefore cannot require that God should 
hold himself indebted to them, or make a re- 
turn as if he had received a benefit; for he 
confers benefits on men, and does not return a 
favour. He therefore has admonished his friends 
to esteem themselves cL^shug dojXovSy not be- 
cause they are useless or indolent servants, or 
are esteemed so by God, but because <jrod owes 
them no favour ; for the Deity ou flrgo<r5«ra/ nyhg 
(Acts xvii. 25), and receives no benefit from 
man for which he should be grateful. Where- 
fore Christ has said, ver. 9, that the master 
does not ex^v ^d^tv will not be grateful to the 
servant, because this belongs to those who have 
received a benefit, and therefore it is applicable 
to man but not to God. The words of Luther 
are ambiguous (at least in common use), but 
yet they express the sense properly, as danken 
means to esteem something as a benefit, which 
is ix^iv XH*^' The master would be most unjust, 
that regards the servant, who has diligently 
performed his duty, as a useless servant, and 
thus not of any value (which pride, although 
it may be found in the masters of this earth, 
certainly agrees not with the character of 
God). But still he justly demands these duties 
as his right, and deservedly punishes the ser- 
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rant, unless vonTra btarax^yra^ he does what is 
commanded. It notwithstanding becomes the 
servant, although he has done what was plea- 
sant to his master, not to regard it as a benefit 
but as a debt. Nor is the master un}ust, be- 
cause non 8%8/ ;c'*f"'> *• ^« ^^ ^o^s not regard it 
as a favour, although he does not consider his 
servant o.'x^ihv^ that is, a man who cannot de- 
mand a reward, because he did only what he 
ought, for God oh xse/av 'i^^t nvhe, has no need 
of any one, nor '^^awsvirai, is he served by men. 
But this moderation is rare among men, and 
on that account t^ifL-^ifi^otoia is so much the 
more frequent. 

John xxi. 15, 17^ jSo^rxs rd d^via fiou. It is not 
by chance that ^6<fxstv is here used, while 
irotfiMimv is found in other places. For in 
)SoVx€/y there is only the idea of feeding or 
nourishing (whence a flock Pii(fxofiU9i, feeding.) 
But 'jroifj.aimv is not only to feed, but also to lead, 
to watch, to manage a flock. lAither has pro- 
perly translated the above words, weide meine 
Idmmer, feed my lambs. The Lord himself is 
6 a^;^/flro//c&f)v, the chief shepherd, 1 Pet. v. 4. 
But the care of the flock upon this earth was 
to be committed to the Apostles ; therefore he 
immediately adds : 'roificuvs rd iFo6^ard (lou. Hence 
it is very often used of those who preside over 
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the church, as for example in Acts xx. 28. I 
Pet. V. 2. The idea of feeding is not, however, 
excluded as in the Epistle of Jude, ver. 12, 
iavrovg mtfiatvovrei. This figure is very ancient. 
The expression Toifimg Xauv frequently occurs 
in Homer. H. Stephen has already remarked, 
that iEschylus has called kings 'xoiiiAvooai, It 
is found in the tragedy of Pers. v; 239. The 
same author has applied mifiavo^tov, to a flock 
of men, or rather an army, Pers. v. 73. But 
both of the words, if we consider their origin, 
seem to be indeed derived from feeding ; there 
is, however, ground for a distinction. For in 
the word /Sow, from which comes /3o(rx«, the uni- 
versal idea of nourishing is contained, for which 
reason it is also applied to men, but '^oi/u^amiv 
is properly to feed on grass ('^otcf\ which is 
suitable to flocks, nor is it ever found properly 
said of men. But -a-oZ/ti^ and mifimv are very 
fitly applied to man in a figurative sense, as 
flock among us. Lucian IL Amor. 457, ap- 
plies it to grave and supercilious philosophers: 
asfivuv ovofidrwv Jio/M'^svficx.ai rovg aiLahlg irotfiatvsrciiiSav, 
The same author. III. adv. IndocL 3, p. 112, 
calls the worshippers of the muses roifLvia. But 
it is not necessary to say more. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

[E schedis lueis pauca passim adscripsi, quae ad fu- 
turum usum, si licuisset, notaveram. Ferant ea 
viri eruditi. Quae uneis inclusa sunt, ea proprie 
quidem non esse synonyma videntur, sed tamen 
quia aut certis locis de eadem re dicuntur, aut 
vulgo prorsus non difFerre plurimis visa sunt (ut 
composita et simplicia) et tamen ejusdem rei no- 
tionem diversam indicant, non praetermittenda 
duxi. De formulis synonymis alio loco dicere, 
si deus dederit, animus est.]^ 

a^inTv* axu^OL/y xara^yj/v. s^ccXsi^stv. (tuvovv) a^srsTv 

est irritum reddere, dxv^ovv auctoritate privare, 

xara^ysTv vim adimere. 
alvseii' do^d^u* /tAsyaXvvu, aheu laudo. do^d^oj cele- 

bro. (i,tya>Mvca virtutes alicujus extollo. Recte 

Lutherus Luc. i. 46. 
al^iiv (a^a^r/av) (ptoitv, Illud est, e medio tollere 

peccatum cum malis ex eo oriundis, hoc est ipsas 

poenas suscipere et perferre. 

* It has been thought advisable to leave the brief Latin 
observationA^ on this unfinished portion of his work, exactly 
as the Author left them, as a translation might, in many in- 
stances, have rather obscured than elucidated his meaning. 
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ah^vvofjitar ivr^srofiw ah^uvfi* hT^wrfj* a/Sw;. Thuc. 

I. 84. a/dug (fu^^o^vvnig ^XiTgrov furs^si, a/ff^uimii 

6s fi 6U'\]^u;^/a. Male h. 1. intellexisse videtur 

Schol. 
(axoKoJ^sw £^axoXou3gw,) Posterius tan turn in se- 

cunda ep. Petri legitur. Est usque sequi, seetari. 

Proprie non est synonym um. 
aXfj^Tjg* aXfj^ivog. Non videntur synonyma, sed ta- 

men distinguenda sunt. Nam aX^jSr/^ in N. T. 

sensu morali tantum dicitur : ^shg dXri^rig. lob. 

iii. 83. Sed dXri%vog est, qui non tantum nomen 

habet et speciem, sed veram naturam et indolem, 

quae nomini conveniat. lob. i. 19. (pug aXtj^vov, 

vi. 12. a^Tov dXri^mv. xvii. 3. rbv fiovoy aXTi^tvhv 

^sov. Occurrit tantum apud lobannem et in ep. 

ad Hebraeos. 
ciXkog* STe^og. Illud denotat alium^ nulla diversi- 

tatis, nisi numeri, ratione. 'ir^og non tantum 

alium sed etiam diversum iudicat. akXog 'Iijeroug 

— sTi^ov evccyysXtov 2 Cor. xi. 4, sq. 
C6,aa* ofiov, Utrumque soeietatem denotat ; sed ajma 

temporis potissimum, 6,aoD loci etmodi. Confun- 

ditur d/j.a cum 6/xoD. Rom. iii. 12. 
dvaysvmff^ar d,va7catvov(/^ar dvaviout^at (oivoj^sv ytV' 

v97^^va/). Sensu morali de eadem re dicuntur. 
avaxg^aXoDv a^oxaraXXarrg/v. ad Eph. i. 10, et Col. 

i. 20. 
dvaXoy/oL* /isr^ov, ad Rom. xii. 3, 6. Permntantur 

b. 1. sed non idem significant. 
U¥dfiv7i(fig' WofJiVriGtg (ava — •j^ofiifji.vr,(fxsiv), Differunt 
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ut nostra: Andenken et Erinnerung. fj^vhfd-r: 

dvravodidovar dvramdofftg' sxdiKTie/g* sxdtxtTv, Ilia in 
utramqae partem dicuntur, haec ultionem deno- 
tant. Rom. xi. 35; xii. 19. Hebr. x. 30. 

avTidtari^sfievor dvriXsyovTsg* uyrira(f(f6,'id,tvor dvnxsifiS' 
vor dvTid/xoi* ivayrior vrs¥avr{Oi, dyrtdjar/^efis^ot, qui 
contrariam raentem habent, avr/Xs^ovrg^, qui con- 
tra loquaotur, dvnratfffofjLsvot, qui contrarias partes 
sequuDtur, dyrtKiifiint, qui contra moliuntur^ dvri- 
biMiy qui lite (injusta) contendunt c. al^ obtrecta- 
tores. tVidersacher, (6 dsd^oKog, 1 Petr. v. 8) 
svavTtoi hi omnes sunt, Gegner, adversarii (i^s- 
mvrjo/ clandestini ? certe convenit locis Coloss. ii. 
14. Hebr. x. 27.) 

dflrg^g/' d^KfT. ad Marc. xiv. 41, dve^sr ^X^sv ri w^a 
— syilosa^s, dyojfiiv, d^'s^si. Satis est, quod prae- 
teriit : doxtTy sufficit, quod adest. 

acr£/^g/a* d^tffria, illud ad animum refertur, hoc ad 
mentem. 

dirox^mfiar v'jroXafi^dvofMu/. Luc. x. 30. Illud est 
simpliciter, respondere, hoc est, excipere sermo- 
nem alterius, ut contradicas. 

a^a* ovv TOfvvv. Recte Hoogeven. p. 1002. a^a est 
illativum, cvv condusivum, a^a argumentatur, olv 
accommodat. toIvvv ab utroque differt ; conjungit 
enim id quod nunc fiat aut fieri debeat, quoniam 
aliud quid factum est. 

dfX^' 5uya/tA/c» s^ovff/a, d'Jya,(Mg vim aliquid efficiendi 
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denotat, i^ov<f/a potestatem, a^x'^ imperium,quod 
exercet, qui ill is utitur. xMotorvig, 

d^fiyo^' ounog, Comparanda sunt, quatenus in N. 
T. de Christo auctore et causa salutis dicuntur. 
Hebr. ii. 10; v. 9. 

a^^iTbi* a;^^9]<rro(. (am^eXfig,) a;^^s7b( est, cujus nulla 
est necessitas, o5 obx 6<fTt %gg/a. a%f»j<rroj est, qui 
non solum nullam utilitatem praebet, sed etiam 
damnum afFert. d^^Tot dovXot non sunt inutiles, 
mali, sed tales, quibus, peracto officio, non amplius 
opus habet dominus, ut praemium postulare non 
possint, quia tantum quod debebant, fecerunt. 

(j3oLPtT(^ar jSa^uvgflSot/.) De discrimiue horum ver- 
borum vid. Gataker. ad Marc. Ant. p. 254. 

ISd^og* oyxog, ^A^og ipsam gravitatem denotat, et sae- 
pissime sine molestiae notione dicitur I Thess. 
ii. 7. 2 Cor. iv. 17. Sed oyxog est jSa^og, quod 
molestum est, impedit etc. Semel Hebr. xii. 1. 

,S/og- l^uT}, ^iog est vita, quam vivimus, ^ftw), qua vi- 
vimus. Hinc ^«j) a/wwo^, non /3/o?, in N. T. 

06<fxeir ^otfKxJvetv, Hoc in universum est, curam 
gregis habere, ducere gregem; sed /SoVxe/v, pa- 
scere, nutrire. Recte loh. xxi. 15, 17. 06(rxe ra 
'T^ojSara fiov. Christus est 6 'roifxriv. 

(P^ojfia* ^§ufftg) differunt, ut nostra Speise et Essen. 
yaXot. ov /S^w/ao, I Cor. iii.-2. ^s^if/^aTa^ 1 Tim. 
iv. 3. /3|5tf/g xal mctg^ Rom. xiv, 17. 

yin^r rixruv, r/xrsiv in N. T. semper de mare tan- 
tum dicitur, sed ymav bis etiam de feminis Luc. 
i. 13. Gal. iv. 24. 
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yvuifAtr jSouXjj* boyfs^a. yv<a,uri9 dtdovouy 1 Cor. vii. 25- 

2 Cor. viii. 10, trjfi^ouXs'juv, 
yofiyo^or v^^or dyowr^icit. Conv. quod non dormire 

denotaot. Sed y^nyo^itv est, ioterdiu non dormire, 

aygif^sTif, Doctu, vn^stv^ vigilare, toachsam seyn. 
yuvT^' (X:^^«-) Matth. i. 20. Luc. ii. 5, 24. 
bitirvoy' a^taror 6o^7}. De prioribus vide Athenaeum, 

i. 9, 10. In V. do^n nulla est notatio temporis, 

sed notio excipiendi eon vivas. GasimcJiL 
ditfftdcufLOin'a*' svXd^iia, Act. xxv. 19; xvii. 22. In 

N. T. semper sensu bono dicitur. 
dsadtdotar dia^Trdaai, Luc. xi. 22. Matth. xii. 29. 
d/daoxaX/a* dtda^^. dtda<fxa}Ja est, quam quis aCci- 

pit, dida^Tiy quae traditur. 
d/tfra^g/v a^o^sTd^ar (s^airootT<^ai) dubium animum 

denotant. haraZjit, qui dubitat, e pluribus quid 

sequatur, sentiat etc. acro^^/ra/, qui nescit omnino 

quid faciat. 
3#-s)/o;^oc* bi>joyor d/v^Mg, Incertum hominis, inge- 

nium denotant. Fallunt hi tres omnes ; diXoyog 

dictis, di'rXoog moribus quoque, vultu, factis etc. 

dz-vj/up^o;, quoniam ipse non constat sibi, sed mutat 

senteutiam. lac. i. 8 ; iv. 8. 
dcXoi' dirdrri. bokng dolum denotat, quam quis struit 

alteri, d^xdrr^ fraudem, qua alter decipitur. Ver^ 

fuhrung, 
htaoidr rfi ;^ag/r/. du^idv respondet nostro umsanst. 

dovvai, Xafi^dvstv^ dc^^idv est, ita dare, vel accipere, 

ut nihil referas, nulla praegressa causa dandi vel 

accipiendi. Hinc doj^sdv d'^s^avs non est, frustra. 
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temere, sine effectu, sed sine justa causa. GaL iu 

21. Nam si dtu rov vo/mu ri dt»ato<f{)¥fij nulla erat 

causa moriendi. 
ihfj* fMLTriv, Usurpantur promiscue. Nam qui e/x^ 

agit, is plerumque fidrtiy agit. Illud proprie est 

temere^ \iocfrustra» 
6i<ri^'^r>fi,ar ih^opsvo/uMt. Proprie differunt ut nostra 

hereinkommen et hineingehen. 
sTLuffTOTs* TavTbTi, lUud tantuui de tempore (d/a- 

^avrhg) veteres dixerunt. Seriores Tavrors et de 

loco. Vide Thom. Mag. Moerid. et Phrynickum. 
gxildiv ivni^iv, Matth. iv. 21. *x^o^ag BxsT^ev. Act 

XX. 13. exiWsv fLiWovng avaXafiffdvuv* (non est 

ibi h. 1.) Matth. xvii. 20 ; xviii. 36, v ^a<ftXbia ri 

sf^ii oux sffTiv ivTiV^sv, vid. varr. Lect. Luc. xvi. 26. 
sxxXa&r sx.xo'O'tu. Rom. xi. 17, 19, sq. 
ixxofLtZta* exp'spu, Illud de funere, semel Luc vii. 

12. Hoc latius patet. 
sx}.sysff^ar s^at^iTv, In illo imperat notio optandi e 

pluribus (unde in medio) : hoc habet notionem 

separandi. 
sxKiXv/Mivor iy^i/Mfimt, ad Matth. ix. 36, (vid. Varr. 

Lectt.) Lutherus : languidi et dispersi. Imo 

soluti, vagantes et dispersi. 
(iXTiivctf Tgorg/vw.) Act. xxii. 25. 'O'^osntysv avrov roTg 

ifjMCi non est, caedendum tradidit, sed vinctis 

manibus protendi jussit ad caedeudum. \iiag non 

est lorum s. flagellum, quo caeditur. conf. v. 29. 
iX(poi3oi' l(M<po^oi* hr^ofj^og. Hebr. xii. 21. gx^a^jSoj. 
(iAsyS^ir 'iXiyx^^') 2 P®***" **• ^^* Hebr. xi. 1. 
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ivdtxo^' dixoiog, Illud est, gesetzlichy lege constitutus, 

legitimus, hhxog x^/V/;, lege promerita. 
hdvofAar m^^dX^jtjbou, Quamquam promiscue di- 

citur in N. T. hdvi(^at et ^i^dW6(^ai //idriovy 

tamen differentiam ostendunt loci ubi IvdUt^ou 

tropica dicitur. Luc. xxiv. 49, etc. 
Jvl^a* l^/jSouX^. Utrumque tantum in Actis ; sensu 

malo, quamquam posterius /isaov est. 
hi^sw imrih^u, Philipp. ii. 13. Eph. i. 11, no- 

tanda vis propria v. Ive^/sTP praesertim propter 

formulam m^iTv iv rtvL 
m^or md^iiicj' (ttsx^, Postremum levissimum est ; 

hs^uv T/vi est, observare occasionem alteri nocen- 

di, hed^evi/v insidias ipsas struere. 
£vt(fy(jjoi' svdvvafUco* (im^^vu. Luc. xxiii. 5.) v. /tfp^C^ 

et dvva/Mg, hvic^Uiv est, vires reddere, reficere, 

restituere, bbuvafLouv vim dare. Luc. xxii. 43. 

Philipp. iv. 13. 
hvoKv h^vfAri^ig. Hebr. iv. 12. Iliud mentis est, hoc 

animi. 
hraX/UM' IvroX^ wr/ray^* lvr«XXo/ta/- lflr/ra(r<r«. Auf' 

trag. BefehL Gesetz, — Anordnung, — commission, 

command^ law, — order. 
evrsv^iS' sv^a^tcrta ad 1 Tim. iv. 5. 
f^aksi^u v. a^Ers6J. Coloss. ii. 14, conf. Eurip. 

Iphig. Aul. V. 1486. 
JgaflT/va' e^a/pfig* ggaur?^ if ar/vot, repente, (non ex- 

spectato) proprie, s^aTtvfig, s^u'invaiugy vid. Thon). 

Mag. s^at(pvf}gf subito, improvise. If aurng statim 

post, illico. 

VOL. II. D 
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(igttTo^f or d^ro^f lu.) S Cor. i. 6 ; iv* Q» wn^ltfMPMf 

^i^'W n^<^' cXf]^^ (xaro^i^w*) 2 Tim. iii. 

17. Act xxl 5. 
f|fXxflir dcXfd^M. lac i. 14. Egregie Luthenis. 
i^i^$vvdu v. fx^f}rifla. 1 Petr. L 10, i^t^wifi qui 

vestigia qaaedam tequitwr. rei quam qiiaerit, rx- 

^fjrsZ; qui quaerit nee canal quaerendo. 
(«r«77sXXfti* i^a^/eXXai* duvyyiXKu,) t^otyytXioj fcr- 

wyytXfiM* respondent nostris; ankiindigeHf ver- 

kundigeny — to publish^ fnake hwwn. 
sirdr imiddr mh imdn. Iirf/djf4rff vid. HermanB, 

ad Viger. p. 784, sq. hni propriam signiCca- 

tionem habet etiam Rom. iii. 6. Hebr. x* 2. 
(iirava^avofiar dvairauofMu.) Rom* ii. 17* 
l^/jSXf4r«* l^itfxnrro/tMti. Ittud studkim, hoe operam 

desigDat. 
i'jriyuog' y^oMg. t^r/yuoi est, qui in terra est, fit, 

Dascitur etc. tviynog ohUa rvD tfxijMu^. 2 Cor. 

V. 1. <fofia eviyetog. lac. iii. 5. %o/x^g, qui ex 

terra est. 1 Cor. xv. 47. Die <errv«^, hie <er- 



{iirtbv^fLiw exdfifiew diro^f/^fa.) Posteriora signifi- 
cant, abesse a patria, prius est, in peregrina terra 
habitare. 

(sTit^firsu V. sxf^ririu,) emtrinT^ studium rei indicat. 
£t potissimum flagitare, postulare. 

sm^vdrtog' ^yfiT6g, lUe est morti |N*oximu8 (ad 
mortem jam damnatus), 1 Cor. iv. 9. ^Mjro^ na* 
tura sua mortalis. 
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irttikaLfkfi6uttfMur /Soij^eoi. Act. ix. 27. 8irt>M^fi,s¥c^ 
non est hospitio excipere, de quo nusquam did- 
tur, sed : curam ejus habuit, ut nos dicimus : sich 
ernes Fremden annehmen, Hebr. ii. 16, 17. 

iirtirrafiar olhat^ Intelligo (novi Act. xix. 15.) — scio. 
Marc xiv. 68, o5x o7d«, oud« s*T/0rafiah 

iwtgrofbi^w pt/Uta. Hoc est, efficere, ne quis ore suo 
ntatur ; illud est, efficere, ut nolit loqui. 

iviruy^dnii, Xay^Avot, dir<iXaiJ^d9o$, Differuot ut 
nostra : erhalteny behommeny empfangen^ — to 
gety okiainy receive, Rom. xi. 7. S s^/^9}rs/' — 
oux hxirxty^iv* Act. i. 17. tkctyt rh xX^^oy. Luc% 
xvi. 25. afTiXajSfg rob dya^d ffov. 

f^Ojbbar jxfitf. ^fX^H''*'^ veDio, ^xm, veni, adsum. 
Recte Luthenis Marc. viii. 3, /tax^^sy ijxouar, 
eind von feme gekommen, — have come from efdr. 
Conf. Luc. XV. 27. lob* viii. 42. sx rou ^itHj 
i^K^w xai {xM, Bon, natus vel missus, sed adsum. 
Hebr. x, 7, 9. (ex Psalmo xL 7, Hebr. >nKa) 
eodem modo vertendum erat. 

sudox/a* dyd'TTi* Phil. i. 15, 17. 

tif^sug' suSur i^avrris' ra^iug vid. s^dmvou el^vs et 
6u^saiC sunt nostrum : gleteh^ sogleichy statim, nulla 
mora, ruxi^i fit, quod fit brevissimo tempore, 
seknelL 

(s^Xo^fa* sv^a^t^ioh) I Cor. x. 16. 

suyosM. Mattfa. v. 25. I^i/x^;. 

4vmt^fig' iirnixrig. lac. iii. 17, vide ibi Lutherum. 
Wettstenii exempla probant, svTni^^g nusquam 
significare aliud quid quam obsequiosum. 
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Bv^vxu^r ^Xar^^ Matth. viL 18, weUwidbreiif — 

far and wide. 
tv^fHtios* fan^Sg. I Cor. xiv. 9. 
tuif^Xay^vog'/Xj^srog. Eph. iv. 32. 1 Petr. iii. 8- 
iua^n/^uv sv^apgrog. decorus — acceptus et gratus 

ob morum castitatem. CoIobs. iii. 15. 
ihr^a'jrikta* fMit^okoyia. Eph. iv. 5. ou<f^o\oyio^ 

Col. iii. 8. suT^cMTiXta est nugax dicacitas, /bboi^o- 

Xoyia fatua, ai^oXoyla obscoena. , Lex. Gr. 

Aug. § 61. 
sug' fie^r v. a;^/. go;; fiDem s. terminum indicat, 

sed comprehendit hunc ipsum terminum. Vide 

de loco Matth. i. 25. Vulgari explieationi obstat, 

quae praecedit, negatio, quae non est negligenda. 
^ofog* (fxoTog. Differre videntur ut nostra Dunkel- 

heit ct Finstemist. Zfifpog roD tfxoroug. 2 Petr. 

ii. 13. 
^u(/yovsu' ZjuMcoim. Act. vii. 19. Luc xvii. 33. 

In priori loco l!^(aoyo\fi7i^a.i est vivum conservari. 

In posteriori, si lectio sana est, conservare vitam. 

Sed ZjuovotiTv est vivum reddere. 
^X/xor nrriKjxogr wroTcg, Priora proprie quantitatis 

notitiam inferunt, postremum qualitatis. 'jrotrog, 

^avaroca* anroxnhw vsx^ou. ^avaru^tig — ^uo'O'otr^tig. 

vex^ouv est pp. reddere vsx^hv, i. e. cadaver, viribus 

omnibus privatum. (TrrZfia.) Vivum cadaver, 

vsx^hg roTg iraoairrwfLaci, 
^aufidaiog* ^avfiaffrog. Proprie ^aufMitf/og est, in 

quo est aliquid, quod possimus admirari, ^au/na" 
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~ ^rhSf quern adniiramur. unmderlich la ^oLVfidM I 
wunderbar — Permutari tamen solent. 

^uoTTig' ^t&ryii, Rom. i. 20. Coloss. ii. 9. GikUich' 
heit — Gottheit, — Divinity — Godhead. 

St^oMTsuor IdofjMu differunt ut nostra helfen et heilen. 

rag, 
SXijSstf^ar xa%ouy(iT<^au Hebr. xi. 37. 
^X/'s}//g* <rrsvo;^a;^/V ^wyj^ xa^hiag* Rom. ii. 9t 2 

Cor. ii. 4. 
^vriTogr vsx^6g, ^vfjra fsdtfLarcu Rom. viii. 4. Col. 

vi. ] 2. Nusquam %vn^hg est idem quod vix^og, 
Sw^a* flruX>j. Nusquam in N. T. permutantur, neque 

Actorum iii. 10, vid. Hebr. xiii. 12. 
?dr ihoL Vid. ad Lucian. Soloec. iii. p. 572. et 

Thorn. Mag. lacobi iiL 3, 4, 5. 
7d/or olxitbg. 1 Tim. v. 8, vid. ad Act. iv. 23 ; xxiv. 

23. 
(^k^are/ar le^dnufLa,) lUud functionem sacerdotis 

denotat ; hoc sacerdotium in abstracto, i. e. indo- 

lem, dignitatem eorum, qui sacerdotio funguntur. 

JPriesteramt, Prietterthum, 1 Petr. ii. 5, 9. 
(^xa^a^KTfiog' xd^o^fjM.) Ilia est actio purgationis, 
• hoc est, quo purgatur, piamentum. 1 Cor. iv. ] 3. 

vid* Phavorinus. 
(^xo^rifiar xa^/^u.) Differunt ut nostra sitzen et 

setzen. xa%"^siv semper transitive dicitur. Luc. 

xxii- 30, etc Matth. xxv. 31. 
TW^i^nifir xa^iifrafAar y/vo/iAat ad Rom. v. 19, conf. 

lac iii. 6 ; iv. 4. 
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xo/AT ^rv§6oj. Illud eat nostmm breHHe n active, hoc 
neutraliter. 

x«X6flrwr x^uflrsiir (xaraxahxf/mtv.) Non confan- 
denda sunt. 2 Cor. iv. 3. Luc xviii. 34. Hinc 
iH^oxaXuflTs/y est revelare, avM^wrrw abscondere. 
Vis praepositionis eadem est, sed verborum diversa 
notio. Nam xaX6^rt/v est, rem, quae in conspeetu 
est, tegere, ut conspici non possit, x^v^miv^ e con- 
speetu earn subducere. xaraxaX^^rrsoSa/, non 
xarax^u^rc^Sa/ dieitur 1 Cor. xi. 6, 7, recte. Male 
Hesych. xaraxaX^^rwr xarax^vvruv. 

xa^hv ^f ^s/r (dtdwat) xa^^rropo^iaf xa^h ^otsTv. U trum - 
que Graeci elegantiores dixerunt, sed direrao 
sensu. xa^'jchv fe^siv est, fructus ferre. loh. xy. 
16. Sed xa^hv mnTv est, proferre, gignere fruc- 
tus. Hinc Ceres apud Euripidem Rbeso v. 964. 
xa^'ffWTMhi non xa^^6^o^ appellatur, gignit enim 
fructus, non fert. Aristotel. de Plant. I. 4, et c. 7. 
ri9uv fiXy 0/ xa^oi 'rotouot yaXa, Itaque elegantis- 
sime Matth. iii. 8. icotrisan xa^h a^mv rgg /t6tra- 
votag, conf. vii. 1 7, sqq. Aristot. de plant, ii. 9. 

xardxet/Aar (xiTfiar avdxufJMr) ^xaraxTJvofMH* lUud 
et de convivis dieitur, et de aegrotis ; hoc tantum 
de convivis, qui consederunt (ev xXlvti^ sed recte 
xaraxXt^fig ilg rtiv ir^euToxXiataVf sich aufden ersten 
Platz setzen) ad cibum capiendum. 

(xardx^ifia* xardx^ttftg.) Rom. viii. 1. 2 Cor. iii. 9. 

xarafMav^dvor xaravosu. Illud semel Matth. vi. 28, 
conf. Luc. xii. 24, 27. Differunt tamen, Act. vii. 
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,di. laeob. i. 23^ 84. Rom. iv. 19, ootif. Al«x. 
Hiob. xxxv. 5. 

xwm¥ttfjtAtr xarafia^w. 2 Cor. xi. 8, 9; xii. 13, 
14, 16. HieronymoB xftnxva^^v CiMuta esse ait. 
vid. Wetsten. Tom* 11. p. 206. 

xaToufxtvd^or 4ro/f«. ad Hefor. iii. 2, 3. 

(xarmrofi^^ ^irsfirofb^,) ad Phiiipp. iil. 2. Ifi con- 
temtum Apost r^i^ ^iriprof^v rdn 'Uudat^v vocat 
xararofi,fiv, quasi mutilationem. 

(xara^/Xlw* fiXso;.) Praepositio Don abundat. Mattb. 
zxvi. 48, 49. Marc. xiv. 44, 45. Discrimiiie 
observato, quis non magis etiam senttat Itidae 
perfidiam ? 

x»n^6vgid^or xarax\^^nv6t. Matth. XX. 25. Miaurc. 
X. 42. lUud de impm*io, hoc de potestate et 
auctoritate ititelUgendum. o* ^^iwrsg fcareacu- 
^nxiouttty Tuci oi fi,€yaKibt x«rs^ou<nee^«u<n. 

(xatsyta* t^^) ^ ^^* ^^- ^* Quaeratur de locis, 
vl\A valgo dicant, xjarkx^iv esse impedire, v. c. 
Rom. i. 18. Mihi seosus esse videtur : qui pos- 
sidebant tviv dX^^siav cum improbitate, i. e. ha- 
buere veram oognitionem, et tamen improbe me- 
rUDt, ut ;^a/f 6iy iv :^X/'4'S/, *'kowii^ h viv'icf, et similia. 
Certe sententiae Pauli melius convemt haec in" 
terpretatio. 
xanr/jioi* hbdtfx^* Diffefunt ut nostra : v/mertu^" 
ten et lehren. Tertio, quo nos utimur, itnierwHtent 
Lutherus expressit ▼. <rof /tftti. & Tim .iii. 15. Xd/o/ 
otco^icfkknu 2 Petr. i. 16, non sunt fraude et 
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astutia excogitaii, sed qui ab aim traditi sunt. opp. 

xarovrr^i^ofAar o^aw. 2 Cor. iii. 18. semel. xaro^- 
r^i^eSat neque est clare cognoscere, neque ex 
parte, sed quasi id speculo considerare aliquid et 
o^fvy conspicere. Artemidor. ii. 7. xaro^rr^/^6<r^a/ 
xai o^q^v n)v kaurou t/x6va. In gloria domini re- 
tecta (v. 13.) nostram d6^av coDspicimus tamquam 
in speculo, et riiv auriiv vx6va fM^fovfLi^a, d^& 

(xa{f^rifjM' %a{j')(ii6ii,)der Ruhniy alas Ruhmen — hocuty 
boasting. 

xsi^iar 6^6via. Utrumque vulgo male interpretan- 
tur i/asciaSf ut ifTa^avouv, Luc. ii. 7, 12, iuvolyere 
fasciis. xsi^iou pp. de fasciis, quibus mortuorum 
pedes manusque constringebantur, o^ovia sunt 
lintea quibus, totum corpus involvebetur. a^a^- , 
yava et ^'rra^avovv tantum de recens natis. xa^tai 
sunt r6L hrdpa, bi^fid. (quamquam . etiam *ingi 
x>Jmv) non tantum ex o^ov/o/^ facta. Etym. M. 
p. 508, 12, le Moyne ad Var. Sacr. p. 298, sqq. 

xti^at^tir ^v^aa^u 1 Cor. xi. 6, sq. differunt. vid. 
Dresig, de verb. med.y . ^v^aSau Lex. August. { 36. 

xmg* fitdraioi* xsvug* fLaratug, differunt ut iuanis et 
vanus. 1 Cor. xv. 14, 17. 

xsvop«v/a. fLaratoXoy/a, Utrumque tantum in £pp. 
ad Tim. 1. vi. 20 ; 2 ii. 16 ; 1 i. 6. 

xiv6uf xara^itth Rom. iv. 14, v. d^srsh, 

xXjj^ow kay^dvcj* ruyxjim. Lex. Graec. August. 
§ 46. Vid. supra kmrxixy^dm. 
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xX/inj* x^^arog. Act. v. 15, vid. Phryniob. Thorn. 
Mag. et Pollux Lib. x. cap. 7, s. 35. 

xomg* dxa^a^rog. de cibis utrumque Act. x. 14. 
vid. Marc. vii. 2. 

xoXKo^/tfriig' T^a^iQrng. Recte posterius positum 
est Matth. xxv. 27, nam de foenore sermo est : 
sed illud suo loco legitur ibid. xxi. 12. Marc, 
xi. 15. loh. ii. 15, differre eodem modo viden- 
tur Romanorum nummulariua et mensarius. 

xvieogr f^x^og' mvog. 1 Thess. ii. 9. 2 Cor. xi. 27. 
2 Thess. iii. 8. xMFi>g et fio^og junguntur. 

xo^fLBca' xaraiSXiMalju. Matth. xxv. 7. 

xffjMT x^i6ig. vide loh. ix. 39. 

xrdofMtr s^m. In N. T. xra<rSa/ semper habet pro- 
priam significationem, acquirendi (lucrandi) et 
possidendi, etiam Act. i. 8, et Luc. xxi. 19. < Iv 
rfi uvoiAOvjj vfLuv xrTJffsi^e rag -^^v^Ag vfMuv, 

(xupSg* &kaXog, (xufhg fioytXaXog, Marc. vii. 32) 
Marc. ix. 25. rh ^rvevfjuz a\a\o¥ xai xufoh xufhg 
neque in N. T. denotat mutum, sed surdum.) 

XayigfiSg' vSf^fjba. 2 Cor. x. 4, 5. Xoytfffihg ratioci- 
natio est, s. judicium (mentis operatic) sed v%/&a 
est sententia hominis, qui aliquid decernit. (xaxd 
vobTv rtvi) Sic v^fML semper apud Homerum. Recte 
voT^fia opp. rfi vvaxofi rov X^ttrrov. Erat Apostolis 
dimicandum contra judicia perversa hominum, et 
vanam superbiam sapientiae humanae, et contra 
lubidinem propria sententia, suo arbitrio vivendi. 
XoyjiffLovg^ v-^ufia xa^a/^oDvrs^, xai a/p^aXoir/^oy- 
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rf( wf vinfia tig rnv \Mraxoiiv rov X^. ut non suo 
arbitrio, sed Christi Wirant subjedi imperio. 

>Mv6v^ /mXK^v, rh Xonrhv xo^svdsrs. M^tth. zxru 
45. Marc. xiv. 41. sii rh fiiWot. Luc xiii. 9, 
quod superest, restat, — postea. rh Xtuvhv &cere 
liquid, est, fiicere usque ad finem, pergere &cere. 
tig rh fu>JKo¥ est postea, in posterum. rh Xom-of 
xo^udtn ; (interrogative) num pergitis dormire ? 
schkrft ikr iiocft immer f Aristophan. Eccles. v. 
555, 567. 

Xoufiir ivWw. loh. ziiL 10. Diffenint ut nostra : bO' 
den et waschen. Ergo vi'jrrsSou de quaque parte 
corporis dicitur, non tantum de pedibos mani* 
busve ; Xo^m^o/ de toto corpore. Act. ix. 37. 
col. Homer. II. u. v. 582. 

XuM* \ur^6ttu Xwiv est solvere^ liberare aliquem, Xu- 
r^ov¥ est facere (dare) aliquid ut alter liberetur. 
TitiL 14. 1 Petr. i. 18. 

jbMXax/oB* v6«9g. Matth. iv. 2d, ilia est aegritudo^ hie 

fi&KKbr ^rXcftv. jCtotXXoy est magisy poHui ; Mattb. 
X. 6. Marc. vii. 36 ; x. 48, vkthy e^tplua. 

/AiXtrAoir fM^ifhmt^ f^ovr/^u. (jcasXs/ fMt.) f^vrt^si, 
qui alicui rei prospicit ut recte fiat, fLi^tfi,ii^ qui 
dum curat, dubitat, teritus ne irustra curet ; /jaKu 
/loty euro, rationem habeo, /SMXsrteM, operam do, 
ut aliquid facere postea possim. Marc, xiii* 11. 
ft,ii v^fiii^ifLmrt /uMjds /(MXfrSrg. Luc xxi. 14, (LVi 
nr^fi,iKir^u 
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fn^Sf irhJt^i* ysjMtv* fMtrrhg, refertus, quttm de 
hominibus dicitur pr« in deteriorem partem sami 
videtur, v'X^g io meliorem poDitur% Sed in N. 
T. illud etiam in bonam partem didtur. Rom. 
XV. 14. lacob. iii. 17, vid Hemsterbua. ad Len- 
nep. V. fAs<fT6g. yifi>th <^^ i^ «'^^( est, at super- 
iBaat. 

/i^tTw <fvv, iiHrSi cotnttatum denotat» aijv conjunctio- 
nem et unionem. Quamquam dicitur : /mtu rmg 
et aw rm ehcu, fAtrdt rCj¥ vofi,m et tfi/v rfffg vojom/^, 
^c tamen differunt Difierentiam dooet usus in 
compositis. iMr»>Mfjif^vitVy <fvX'Kafil3dvtt¥y fsark^itVy 
^nyiiv, alL Dicitur (n)y ^e^, non item eodem 
sensu, fi,tf6^ Ss«D. Nam quod affertur e Platone 
fMtk ^twf ^6fKi€i ttrntfa^^ £p. viii. p. 855, fin. 
id non est, adjurantibus diis, sed potius e senten- 
tia deorum, i. e. quern ipsi dii regem fieri volunt. 
Sic apud Xenopb. Oecon. XI. 20. V^^fLhw ug M 
rh voKu (tCv Tdltg Sfo/j;. Si scriptum esset, fkerk r. 
^sow, sensus esset : una cum diis. Coovenit for- 
mula ^» ^^^f> u^inrat^ apud Aristopb. et illud 
Herodoti i. 86. &g o/ tlv^ ^v ^s^ u^fMVQiu Vid. 
Valckenar. ad Herodot. Ill* 153. Xenopb. Cyrop. 
VIII. 6, 6, ( 12.) vfjb&g 5f — <fvv aya^ roTg /Ag^ 
u/jkSiVf sfAoi <n#/K/b(a%ou( ihou. Act. xiv. 27. Stfa 
svoi7t<fiv 6 ^thg fjkvr axtrm. v. 12. bi avrfiut'. opp. 
&nu Tivhg. vid. Abrescb. ad Tbuycd. I. 128. Dilu- 
cidat. 130. 

fMta>jaL(tt^wnir y. ivnvy^a»tir (a'lr^KafA^dwvJ) est 
percipere, participem fieri. 
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parentur de vitae mentisque emendatione. 

/Aira^fit^ofAar fAtraxakeu. Utrumque in Actis tan- 
tum legitur. vii. 14. aTo^TilXag fAtnxaXs^aTO. xx. 
17.' irifA'^ag fAtrtx, x. 5, 32 ; xxiv. 24, 25, 26. 
Ibi non temere permutantur. 

fAtahw fMikxtm, ((f^iXiu.) Tit. i. 15. 1 Cor. viii. 7. 
fAiouvftv est nostrum verunreintgefif (Mikbviiv besch- 
mutzenj tr^iXovv beflechen. fiiatvuv pr. est colore 
alieno tingere s. inficere (Iliad, d". v. 141.) deinde 
contaminare, integritate nativa privare (violare 
Virgil. Aen. XII. v. 67.) unde jS/o; xa^a^hg xal 
&fjJavrogy ydfioi dfjJavrog, apud Plutarch, et Pau- 
lum. (AoKbniy est sordibus conspurcare, sordes 
contrahere e luto etc. mTKog pr. maculam denotat, 
unde tfriXoDv potissimum de vestibus dicitur quae 
maculantur. Recte 2 Petr. ii. 10. im^vfiia 
fuacfjkou, sed 2 Cor. vii. I. jMoXvtffAov ^aox6g, 

IMwia.' fAVTifMi. fivsla est Erinnerungy Andenken^ re- 
cordatio. fAviifun Geddehintis, memoria, v. dvdfivfi' 
<»(. vid. Thorn. Mag. v. /ivtififi. Valckenaer. ad 
Ammon. p. 95. Lex. Graec August. § 5.') 

fjk&yig' fiSkis. fUyt^ interpretatur Thomas Mag. fMrd 
fiiag, fi6\ig dvri rov ^^adsug. Vide ibi VV. Was- 
sium ad Thuycd. I. 12, et Hemsterhus. ad Lu- 
cian. Tom. I. p. 86. Dorvill. ad Charit. L. III. 
C.9. 

■ Quod edidit e Cod. Angustano Heimaimus nmter post 
Libr. de emendand. graec. gramm. radone, p. 319, aq. 
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fMOi^doiJMr fiot^svof, Thomas M. fMi^arat 6 dvri^f 
fMi')(j6\jirat fi ywri. Non semper observatmr hoc 
discrimen iu N. T. 

fM^ffj' <f^i^fjM. Phil. li. 6, 7. (fx^fAa latias patet 
(fM^^uiftg, Gal. iv. 19. Rom. ii. 20.) 

vaoc h^ov. In N. T. semper observatur discrimen 
hh. vv., ut h^hv sit, totus locus sacer, cum omnibus 
atriis, conclavibus, areis etc., sed vabg ipsa tantum 
aedes sacra, in duas partes divisa, (per rh xaru- 
^erafffjM rov i^aoD, Matth. xxvii. 51.) ocytov (vahv) 
et advrov. In priori sedebat synedrium, Matth. 
xxvii. 8, hanc ingressus est Zacharias Luc. i. 9. 
Sed tota aedes haec sacra intelligenda Matth. 
xxvii. 51. Marc. xv. 38. Luc. xxiii. 45. De 
adyto non dicitur vahg in N. T. Recte Matth. 
xxiii. 35. Zacharias necatus dicitur fisra^u rou 
vaov xai rov ^uffsatfrTi^m. Nam ^u<fia<fT^§to» erat 
ante rbv vab^ sv u^ai^|^. loseph. A. I. VIII. 3, 3. 
Contra ts^bv nunquam rhv vahv aut adytum denotat. 
Loci, quos Schleusnerus attulit, id ipsum demon- 
strant. Eodem modo losephus semper mbv et 
h^hv distinxit. Insignis est locus Ant. lud. XI. 4, 
3, ubi Samaritanis petentibus negatur iruyxara-^ 
STcevaffat rhv vahv, sed permittitur apixvoufiivoif ug 
rh h^hvi ffspeiv rhv ^s6v, 

vo/x/^o)* olofiw v'^oXafA^dvot), vofAft,6ti arbitror, puto, 
censeo. (de sententia animi, vSfAog) olofiMi credo, 
opinor, existimo. \mo\afi^d¥(Uy suspicor. (ple- 
ramque de mala suspicione.) 

votffi^or xXs'jrTu, lUud est pr. nostrum wnterschla- 
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gwif partem rerum reddeodarum IdtovottTit* Act. 
V. 2, 3. Tit. ii. 10. 

vutfra^ftr xa^Mo), Matth. xxv. 15. vu(frdt,iiv statum 
donnientium potissimum denotat ; hinc ad ani- 
mum tranfilatum (opp. r{/j vfi<pu¥.) est, segnem 
tardum, socordem esse. 2 Petr. ii. 3. Anstqph. 
Avib. V. 689. 

|fy/^o/ttar ^olu/jm^u. Recte Lutberus. 1 Petr. iv, 
12. H ^fvit^i^f — kusei euck -*- nicki b^rem- 
den, — think it not strange, item v. 4. Non est 
i. q. ^u^ee^M. Qui ^sw^grai, ^av/Urcc^s/ quidem, 
sed iii ^svou rivhg obvrCi ^fii^imrog* 

^mg* xatvog. vide supra xat»6g» In v. ^m;, non 
navi notio imperat, sed peregrini, quod aliunde 
venit, neque ad nos pertinet. 1 Petr. it. 12. 

^mgr ci^.\6T^m* wa^tiridfifMg, Hebr. xi. 13. 

odevu- o^tnro^w' hhotiro^ict," 6do(. Conveniunt in eo, 
quod diountur de itinere, quod fit per terram. 
Sed odevs/i' latius patere videtur ; dicitur enim de 
quoeunque itinere terrestri, sive pedibos sive cum 
equo, fiat, hhoivo^ih autem de pedestri tantum 
ilinere dictum videtur. Herodian. VII. 3,9. hhitstv 
curru. Sed tamen idem V. 4, 13. ohofTco^uv. 

hdvpfAor x^MM^fLOi. Matth. ii. 18. lamentatio — 
fietus. 

o/xs7bp Ihiog, i Tim. v. 8. %) bl rig rm ibim xai 
fm\t(fra roiv cixsiuv ou ir^ovoiZ (oixjax6g.) Christus 
iig rcb Idta i$X^g, xai ot Ibtoi oh 'jFo^iKa^av ahrov, Non 
scribi potuit o/ oixiiot, sed Cbrbtiani sunt o/xiTm roD 
3sou. Eph. ii. 19. 
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oIW" dvmr^ir oTov cVW, £eri lieet (ob quaUtatein) dw 
vaT6v karty ^eri potest (ob quantitatem.) 

oxMffo;* u^oi. a^hg est, qui nihil faeit, ixvri^hg qui 
tarde &cit, piger, quern piget Ikbom^/aul — - ver- 
drossen. 

oTJyog* fMx^g. lUud et de magnitudine dicitur, fit- 
Jt^g potissimum de quaotitate. 

okoxXnoog' TsXuoi' oXonXni' oXQxXfi^i est integer auis 
partibus. 1 Tliess. v. 23. liXetog est perfectus, 
absoltttus omnibos nuiBeris» laoob. i. 4. oXoriX^^ 
est omoi ex parte perfectus, ut imvfm xcti i '^t^X'^ 
xai t6 <fufAa dnisfi^wr^g rfi^s/fi. 1 Thess. v. 23. 

S\cg' Ta^ oXog est, cui ad quantitatem nihil deest, 
4ra^ numeri plenitudinem denotat. 

oXoir irdvrwg' stg rh ^avrsT^g. SXcag est prorsus, ^av- 
rug omnino, itg rh vavriXtg plane, ut nihil desit. 
Luc. xiiL 11. Hebr. vii. 25. Posteriori loco 
etiam futuri temporis notitiam habet. 'raitriXsg 
^dvT6jg jungitur ap. Aesch. Sept. c. Theb. v. 118. 

oA*/3^o€' vBTog- /3g6%i. (Apoc. xi. 6. Iva fin ^^i^^ 
-jiTog.) imber, pluvia, niinbus. 

ofMicafJM' ofioiorrig* (hfiotmtsig.) Male dicunt haec tria 
idem significare. ofMiortig est ipsa similitudo, die 
AehnUchkeit, 9/xo/w(r/( imago, ad quam aliquid con- 
formatur, 6fLoiu/ia ip^um simulacrum. 

ovudog* fu^yjir^, Imhg est, quod ab aliis tibi expro- 
bratur. Luc. i. 25. ah^vvti (aTc^og) cujus te 
ipsum pudere oportet. Sckmach und Sckande. 
Sterilitas ovttdog erat inter ludaeos. 

.oyr«Jc d^ri^ug. ivrtag dicitur, quum quid omnino 
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€8$€ cogitamus. &Kf^b}g, quum tale esse agnosci- 
musy quale esse cogitatur. Matth. xi. 32. ?r/ 
ovrwf ir^o(prirrjg tJv, revera est propheta, Luc xxiii. 
47. ovrug o av^§ojiro( oZrog dixatog ^v^ hie homo 
revera erat Justus. Sed loh. i. 48. 73s dXri^ug 
'J<f^afi>JTrigi en verum Israelitam. Si scriptum 
esset ovTug *I<f^. inepta sententia prodiret ; da tst 
wirklich ein IsraelU. Xenoph. Hist. Gr. III. 4, 
17 ; iv. 8, 4. ovrutg refertur ad verbum, oKn^utg 
ad objeetum. (Vide de usitatiori r^ ovr/.) Lu- 
cian. III. Dial. mer. XI. 310, fin. dX^j^oi^ cmv- 
ufiev. Euripid. Ale. v. 805. o ^iog aXfi^ug oy 
^hg, Iph. Aul. V. 1622. t^u ovrug iv ^soTg ofjkt" 
}Jav. Ion. V. 223. 

l^vg^ ra^bg. l^vg est pp. qui aptus- est (acutus), 
ut brevi tempore aliquo penetret, {h^6fiog h^vg ein 
schatfer Lauf,) Tax^g, qui celeriter aliquo tendit. 
lUud motum indicat (sehnell) hoc tempus (gesch- 
wind,) 

l^irvi' girrfkcLtov, Hebr. xi. 88. caverna — spelunca. 
vid. Wlckenaer. ad Lennep. Etymol. L. Gr. p. 
912. 

oTorg- 5rg. Non idem significant. Mr% respondet 
nostris : damals als, toenn einmaly ors simplici als 
et tifenn. Luc. vi. 3. s'xolriffs Aa^id, Mn sTiU 
mffs, fecit tunc quum esurire. Si scriptum esset, 
Bn IvetvaffBy incertum esset an non saepius hoc 
fecerit sed fecit semel tantum. Contra Matth. 
xxi. 34. ors fjyytifey 6 xas^hg ruv xa^^wi', ct^gtrrg/Xg 
Tovg dovT^vg, scribi non poterat otots fjyytffsvy i. e. 
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quum aliquando adesset etc. Manifestum est 
discrimem in loco Homeri Iliad, o. v. 230. lif 

Afiiti9(f> xs¥eav^ug iyo^da(^s. vid. HoogeYeen. de 

Part. p. 827. Hermann, ad Viger. p. 916. 
(i^xufMtfia' ofxog.) o^xufio<fia est solemnis affirma- 

tio 8. promissio, quae fit j^x^ Recte ponitur 

Hebr. vik 20, 21, 28. Non est idem quod S^xog. 
«u* ou%/ et reliqua v. firj. 
6f6ty^rfig* x^eupiXerrig, Illud latius patet. Rom. i. 

14; viii. 12. Gal. v. 3, etc. 
^Br^fAor t-^iog, vesperHnuSy serus^ ^-^i^g yevofAtvrig 

— vsrhg o^tfiog, 
^oudayojyog^ 'iraMrrig, Non in v. 'roLt^ayoryhg inest 

notio durioris disciplinae, (T Cor. iv. 15. Gal. 

iii. 24, 25), sed potius in v. ^aidivrrig. Hebr. 

xii. 9, 
^a>Mi6g' a^^Tog. ^aXaihg est, qui dudura fuit, vetus, 

a^ouogf qui ab initio fuit, priscus, antiquus. 
vaKaiour axv^, Hebr. viii. 13. 
-TajfltjSatf/;* ^a^axo^. Hebr. ii. 2. Rom. iv. 15. 
^a^axdXior fra^nfiv^Ufias {^a^riyo^ia). 1 Thess. ii 

11. Coloss. iv. 11. 
^a^xifjerta* efi^s^u. Luc. xxiv. 12. loh. xx. 5. 

1 1 . Jacob, i. 25. Vix sy nonyma haberi possent, 

niiai plerumque illud jungeretur cum actione vi- 

deodi. Sed proprie ei non 'inest notio visus. 

loh. viii. 6. Neque inest ellipsis. 
^itt^dlX/or ^afo^aXccertr/o;. Matth. iv. 13. Luc. vi. 

17, ita differre videntur, ut 'jeagdXiog opponatur 

^{D fM<fvyii(f)f et dicatur de regionibus maritimis, 

VOL. II. E 
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sed 4ra^aSaXatf(r/o( de iis quae sunt io litore ma- 
ris, urbibus, hominibus etc. Thuycd. I. 5. rw 
fia^^d^m oi h nirii^t(i va^a^aXdg<ftoty conf. IL 56. 

va^atfxiva^w iroifidf^^ca, Utrumque parare denotat : 
sed troifAdZ,tiv est parare aliquid, ut adsit, ^ra^a- 
<tKsudf!^itVy ut aptum sit. 

ca^aur/xa* wa^a^(jfifict> ica^aurixa iit| quod in prae- 
senti fit. Polyb. II. 85. wa^avrtxa ftikv Ifmvav, 
fi6rd 6s Taura. — 2 Cor. iv. 17. rh tra^aurtTta r^c 
^X/4'8Ci;;. Thucyd. II. 64; IV, 54. rh nragav- 
rUa xai rh i'Trura, va^a^^fjfia fit, quod statim fit, 
quum aliud quid factum est. Matth. xxii. 60, etc. 
Thuycd. I. 22. h rh nta^ay^iiM dxousiv. II. 17, 
conf. Polyb. III. 31. 

^a^p^ofiMr 'ffs^tipe^o/iai, Hebr. xiii.'9. Dififerunt 
sane, hin und her — herum treiben. Sic nos quo- 
que de nubibus, £p. lud. v. 12. 

wa^s^^ofiar ra^a^o^i{fOfiMt, vid. gf;^o/twt/. Proprie 
dicitur, Matth. viii. 28. 

vdpfffii* oifBtrtg, Illud uno tantum loco, Rom. tii. 
25, in reliquis &f>e6ii, Scite Alberti in Glossario 
p. 97, observavit, Apostolum studio hoc tantum 
loco adhibuisse videri vocem ^d^ictv, quam com- 
mode praeterfnissionem vertas. Errat, qui dicit, 
errare eos, qui difiTerentiam statuant. Scilicet 
louge aliud est, de quo Ap. h. 1. loquitur, quam 
quum aipsfftv cetebrat. Nolo do/yu^aW^sff^cc/ in in- 
terpretatione ; sed nunquam credam, Apostolum, 
qui semper v. apsov^ utitur, etiam in ipsa ad Rom. 
epistola, hoc uno loco temere ^a^stf/v soripsisse. 
Nimirum seutentia Ap. baec est : deus <r^os^sro 
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iXa^nifovy ad indalgentiam suam demonsirandam 
propter s. ob praetermissionem rwv 'ir^syworeav 
afiM^rnfidrwy i« e. ut praetermitteret, missafaceret 
peocata oliin» i. e* sub lege» commissa. Nou 
poterat autem locum habere haec to^sa^, ni^ per 
Christum : ergo ostendit t^v dtK&UQ^viiv auroD dta 
Tvi¥ <ird^m. Non soripsit dtik rfjg ^ot^mug^ sed 
diA rfjv 'X. Nam t^ 'T^iarfi dta^^xti sublata est per 
Christum. Hebr. ix. 15. Sed de bis alias. lu 
ejusmodi vv. saepe erratum est. Similia sunt, 
sed DOD idem significant. 

^a;^6i'fl^ai* irw^ZfMLt, Utrumque metaphor, de men- 
ds animique hebetudine dicitur. Sed sic differre 
videntur, ut irayjjvit^ai indicet mentem, quae 
ipsa tarde se movere potest, ^M^oD^^a/ animum, 
qui quasi callo obductus, re.bus aliis parum aut 
nihil movetur. vdx^i est tardus, (opp. ^v%i>dg) 
TSTftfgw/Asvog, qui sensu caret, hebes. ^s^w^wvra/ 
0/ h<p^a>4Mi, lob. xvii. 7, quasi callo obducti. 
Hinc Suidas. ^wf akt/^* r\i(p\tactg. 

'jrtt^dof vu^aXju. 'fra^d^uv plerumque in malam par- 
tem dicitur. (etiam Act. xvi. 7, de irrito consi- 
lio«) *>rtt^^6fAsm est, qui malis pressus ad peccan- 
dum incitatur, 'rst^(^fLevogy qui jam expertus est 
mala, iisque ferendis exercitatus. 

^t¥fig* nsTw/hg, pauper, mendicus. 

^k^ai* TsXog. wi^ag pp. loci est, reXog temporis. 
^f^ag dvTtXoyiag* Hebr. vi. 16. Ad hunc locum 
spectat glossa Hesychii : m^ag . . xa/ rj Xu<r/;, nee 
debet soUicitari. 
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m^iai^w &f€upu (okfia^taf) vid Hebr. x. 4» 11, 
sacrificia noD possunt unquam pronus toliere 
peccata, ideoque repetenda sunt. 

mpxa&tL^fMv m^f^/MJu 1 Cor. ir. 18. Notandum 
erat, noD simpliciter dici, sed addi xoo'/tMu et ^rdih 
ru9. De hominibus, qui a plerisqae tamquam 
peMimi contemDuntur, comparari poisent noBtra, 
Auswuffet Abschaum, 

TX£ovf§/a* pyjofyu^fom Longe peior est n ^>^ovt^ia, 
C0I066. lii. 5, dicitur sliuXoXar^ito^ est aviditas, s. 
amor sceleratus habendi, Selb8tntchi^ yerissima 
c/dofXoXar^f/oE. Apud Herodot. VII. 149, deiiotat 
arrogantiam, et \6yoi ^Xtovexrfig eodem sensu 
ibid, c 158. 

^Xijv. De hac part, quam dicunt vulgo vioem sus- 
tinere diversissimarum particularum, &>JKd, Bfrng^ 
&^ fUvofy etc. vide Hoogeven. 

(fokufAf^ug' mkurff6v6ifi.) Hebr. i. 1. Recte Lu- 
thenis : fnanchmulundmafu^ierley Weise, Glos- 
sar. Gr. Alberti ^okufis^ug' dieb wkstSvm so. ;^d- 

^oXursX^S* mXvrt/AOi. Marc. xiv. 3. loh. xii. 3. 

v^de^w 4ro/f». Differunt fere ut nostra ^un et 
machen. offereetfaeere. Quintil. II. 18. 1. Ter- 
tiam est i^/c^^ftf^a/, quod proxime accedere vi- 
detur ad nostrum handeln^ eo sensu, quo signi- 
ficat thiiUg 9eyn. ^arij^ (i,w iug ee^r/ l^a^sra/. 
Dicitur sine objecti notitia, ilia non possunt. eu 
(xaXJIjc, xaxSti etc.) ^o/f/S^} v^d^^n (ex^iv) certis- 
sime differunt. 
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^£Q<t9fXPfiMr ▼. ixdixofuu» Differunt ut nostiu er- 
warien et abwarten. 

ffocxofi^fjM' ffx^ydaXov. Rom. xiv. 13. ne^mwfifAa ri 
gxdvda\o¥, V. 20. dsA ^it^otfxSfAfjMrog lo^/s/r differunt 
Bt noetra AnttoMS et Aergemiss. v. 21. ^^otnUvrn 
9 tfXavdaX/^f ra/. « 

^^fa^ii* dfo^fifl, 1 Tim. v. 14. afo^Abi)v d/^va/. 
▼id. Valekeoar. de Aristobul. p. 65. De v. «'^o- 
poufiQ recte Schol. Euripid. Hec. v. 43, proprie 
non est occado s. causa, ourta est causa, A^o^/ir^ 
Feranlassunfft Ankus^ ^^a<ftg Vorwandy Ge- 



aerator AjtAa^dvot. 'jrt^rrta, Rom.xi.il. /uj) s<grra/- 

4fav ha in(fu<ft» 
^rroicfiou* 'nrv^fjkcu* sf/L^o^a ymfiau Luc. xxiv. 37. 

vr6n«t}f po^sTa^uiy 1 Petr. iii. 6. 
^rw^dwfiMf i^wdta. Conveniant in notione scitandi, 

sed differunt ; nusquam permutari possunt. Ne- 

que temera irvv^dviJ^ou in medio tantum dicitur ; 

nek erkundigen* 
^apdit^u' ^acr/^w. Hoc latius patet usu. xoXa^/^w. 

Matth. xxvi. 67. Matth. v. 39. vid. Henr. 

Steph. in Append, de Dial. Att. c. 4. 
^nfdiw/^ia* d6\og. Act. xiii. 10. v. ^ravou^/a. 
pi/jM' >j6yog, ^a verbum est, sed \6yoi res ipsa, 

quae verbis inest, sermo, oratio. Manifestum est 

discrimen in usu pluralis. ^fd,ara dsoD dicuntur 

son \6yoi r. ^. 
fof/bpcua* ii<pQ(* fAd^ai^a. Proprie ita differre viden- 

tur, ut ^!oog sit, quo punctim, fjkdxou^<h que caesim 
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hostis petitur. l^fh^cua, secandum HesycK. fuit 
ensis longior Tbracicus vid. Eustath. ad Iliad. N. 
V. 577. In N. T. fiAymioLy gladius, suo loco 
ponuntur. fid^ai^f fo^tTP. Rom. xtii. 4. (jus 
gladit) ^/f o; non occurrit, sed ejus loco est ^o^ur- 
^a/a. Apoc. i. 6. ^ofi^, dscfropkog, Luc. ii. d5. 

aotivor xokaxt{)u. ad 1 Thess. iii. 8. era/ysoda/ h 
^Xi-^ariy est, in calamitatibus blanda vitae commo- 
dioris spe et desiderio pelHci,[ut deseras officium. 
Nunquam ^o§vfitP^ou (ut Chrysostomus) aut tol- 
^drrtt^cu denotat. Alien! sunt loci, qui afferun- 
tur. Recte Elsnerus ad h. 1. 

^tydofiar ififo^dca. vid. Ammon. v. ovo^j);. (riya<r§at 
est tacerey ^luiir^v sOere. Luc. ix. 36. h/yrjffavy 
%ctl oudiVf diTfiyyttXav, xx. 26. ^aufiagavng hi' 
yfiHav. Act. xii. 17i xaratfg/Va^ <ny^v, Luc. i. 
20. tftri iSiwirm %al ^^ dvvdfitvog XaXfjtrai. Act. 
xviii. 9. XdXsi %ol\ fi^ (SiwniCTig, vid. Valckenar. 
ad Lennep. Etym. p. 883. 

«o^ia' ymatr ^^Svnict^, Eph. i. 8. Aristot. Ethic. 
Lib. I. c. idt. Conf. Rapbel. Ann. Polyb. 

(T^rouda^w 0^6dw. ts^txthitv est fesHnare (de tem- 
pore) (f^ouda^g/y properare i. e. festinanter et se- 
dulo aliquid^^ere. 2 Petr. iii. 12. T^oerdoxfiuvrag 
xai (fmuiovrag, i. e. acriter et avide exspectantes, 
quod est festinandum. Recte Lutherus Eph. iv. 
3. (f^ouddf^fivng rri^sT^f r, hirf^ra r. ^jrittrmi. Seyd 
Jieissig, sedulo date operam, conf. 2 Tim. ii. 5. 
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Inest tamen etiam v. ivoud&^itv notio festinatio- 
nig 8. potius sedulitatis. 

^nv^m^ofAat, ^yJ^fjMt, 2 Cor. vL 8. iv vavri 
^\i^6/Atfoty dXX* ov <frsvoxf^^ov/i,ivot, Quum meta- 
phorice dieuotur, %7Jfis<^ai dicitur, premi (undi- 
qae) yexari malis, sed (rr£yo;^af^£7(r^a/ de iis, qui 
ita in angustiis versantur, ut de exitu desperent. 
Egregie Lutherus, 2 Cor. vi. 12. sich dngsten. 
Rom. vii. 9. SX/>|//( xai tfrgyop^oi^/o, Trubsal und 
Angst. 

srtgtSur eni^i^cf tf^fv^w. Solidutn reddere, firmum 
sistere, ponere collocare — robustum facere ^r?]- 
^/^s/y ^f6(fo^ov oufToVy non est obfirmare faciem, 
quod nibili est, sed firme intendere faciem ad ali- 
quid, sich etwas fest vomehmen. Luc. xix. 51, 
quasi figere oculos aliquo, tamquam in metam. 
Apud Tbemist. Or. XIII. ir^6g at arevi^etv xai 

cityTt^ivcir iyx^ivuh 2 Cor. x. 12. 

0i;ys0^/fi»* ^fAfd/yw ((fuifditinsu,) vid. simplicia. 

avvivdoxiw 6uyri6o/JMt, In v. (fu\>yidofiou inest non solum 
notio proband!, quae est in v. tfuvsudoxsMy sed 
etiam laetandi, voluptatem capiendi ex aliqua re. 
Paulus probaverat quidem caedem Stephani, jus- 
tarn putaveraty ii¥ guvtudoxZv. Act. viii. 1, sed non 
dicitur laetatus esse eo facinore. Contra ipse 
acripsit, Rom. vii« 22. ffuvrihfiai rfi v6/j!,({J, volup- 
tatem ex ea capio . . Nescio, quibus exemplis 
demonstrent, in v. guvsvdoxt?^ inesse etiam notio - 
nem oblectationis. 
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tfumvat* vof/i'. Differant ut nostra : versiehn et mer~ 
ken. Marc. viii. 17. ouwu voihi ovUk tfvvhrsm 
Eodem modo differunt a^nrog et ayw^ro^ de qui- 
bus supra. 

^vrdscw ^^o(frdg(fai' hreXKofiat. v^06rd<f^i, qui rem 
ipsam praecipit ; avvrdaffu qui etiam modum fa- 
ciendi praescribit. Nam Matth«9i. 24. s^oh^ttiv 
uii 'jrpoffsra^iv 6 a^/gXo^, sensus est : fecit id quod 
jusserat aug. ut viii. 4. 'ir^ocmyxs rb du^ov^ S «'^- 
ira^e Meaffrig. Contra xxvi. 19. i'KotT^na^ w; tfuH- 
ra^sv. et xxvii. 10. mauifesta est notio, quam 
dixi. Sed lvr8XXg<r^a/ est dare mandatum et po- 
testatem aliquid faciendi. Matth. zxviii. 20. Vid. 
Hebr. ix. 20. Moses scilicet acceperat manda- 
tum feriendi foederis, hia^ixtii ^i mruXaro v^hi 
ahroiti 6 ^so;, quod mandavit deus &cere vobis- 
cum. Nee putem, temere Apostolum pro v. 
M^trOf quod babent Alex., et usitatiori, imo so- 
lemni in hac causa, scripsisse Ivsrg/Xaro. 

(ffvvTSfivw auvrsT^ea,) Rom. ix. 28. Sequutus . est 
Ap. Alexandrinos, qui toto coelo ab hebr. aber- 
rarunt. Sed X6yov illi nou dixerunt pro decreto. 

rdXat'TCii^^ia* tfrevo^copla, vid. (fnvo^oi^sofiou. In vv. 
raXafTTu^soii, raXaivufiloy raXa/Vw^o;, inest potissi- 
mum miseriae, quae ex nimio labore [quo frustra 
defatigamur>] nascitur, notio. Recte Rom. vii. 
24. ruXahuPog syu) av^^ca'ffog, muhselig^ qui frus- 
tra laboro. 

ra^dcaui* rv^^dZju. Luc. x. 41. vid. ScboL Aristoph. 
Equ. V. 311. 
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rfiXc/^ vXri^6»' (rt\tu.) nXf/ot/y est perfioere, nt 
nihil faciendum restet, sed res, opus, ri ai/ov sit. 
4rX9}|ouy est complere rem, ut ei nihil desit. Matth. 
i. 22. et al. ha irXri^oi^fi rb ^Siy. Apud lohan- 
nem tantum semel xix. 28. Im rtXttoi^fi. Vide 
formulas rgrsXi/w^sra/ (t/g ev. loh. xvii. 23.) «v- 
irkfigcofAsv^h quomodo differant. rsXsoDv est finire, 
ad finem et exitum perdueere, peragere. Differt 
a prioribus formula Luc. xviii. 81. rikk^n^rat 
TOvra roc y^y^afLfjttvoi. et aliae. 

roTo^ %a>f a. Quamquam t^oq did potest pro xta^ay 
tamen %etf^a non ponitur pro roVo^ Matth. iv. 
16. loh. xi. 54. r^og convenit nostro Ort^ 
X^^ est PkUzy ( GegendJ) Posteriori inest notio 
spatii. 

T^ixpdoiir tfiraraXda. laeob. v. 5. r^u^^v potius tnol' 
Utiem yitae luxuriosae, fsvctrak^v petukmHam et 
prodigaliiatem denotata Corrige Suidam: o^sra- 
rdXn i r^v(pri* Leg. r^u^^. Hesych. tf^araX^- 
T^9^. 2 Petr. ii. 13. ri^vii¥ riyov^svoi ri^v h 
ifjii^c^ r^u^r^v. 1 Tim. v. 6. 

'jcm^^tr XTiyjM. Act. ii. 45; v. I, 3» 8« Illiic} 
latius patet ; estque scriptorum seriorum : veteres 
ra uTo^&vra, ut alias in N. T. 

v^d§j(ar ilfM. differ unt sic, ut that simpliciter e$8ey 
iMrd^siv conditionem aliquam denotet, qua quis 
esse cogitatur. u^rd^x^tv sv rtvi, et wrd^ei fitu^ 

\Mrax0V6r ^it^ofiar vvstxca^ Conveniunt in notione 
obsequii. Sed Wo^ous/v (proprio sensu Act. xii. 
13), est dicto obtemperare, gehorchen; 4rg/^ff^ai 
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monita »equu/blgen ; vmlxtsv vi s. aactoritati ce- 
dere, utUerthdnig seyn, Hebr. xiii. 17. 

yrfmiT/o;* v. ayri^txog, uvsvdvrtof et smvrtog certe 
sic differunt, ut illud denotet adversarium, nulla 
manifestae vis notione, s. potius contrarium. 

vm^i^cr dtaps^ar {rmg.) hnn^i^tiv est excellere 
aliqua re, dtapi^uv rtvhg aliquo esse praestantiorem. 
Philipp. ill. 8. ri vin^ixov rrjs yvu&sug X^. non 
est praestaotissima oogoitio Chr. sed ipsa excel- 
lentia cognitionis. Haec excellentia causa est, 
cur omDium bonorum reliquorum jacturam facien- 
dam esse putet. 

vT66fi/ji,a' tfai-daXiov. Vulgo dieunt in N. T. promis- 
cue dici de eadem re. Sed dicant illi, cur bis 
tantum Marc. vi. 9. Act. xii. 8. gavdakia tri- 
buantur iter facientibus, virodri/Mara nusquam. £t 
Marc. vi. 9. jubel dominus Apostolos pedes 
tantum munire sandaliis, sed Matth. x. 10. Luc. 
X. 4, de apparatu idneris ibidem loquutus, vetat 
iMTod^fiaTa, Scilicet uirobTi/jMra sunt pr. soleaCi 
quae commoditatis causa pedibus subligabantur 
extra domum, in spectaculum, coenam etc. eunti- 
bus, servisque custodiendae aut ferendae trade- 
ban tur (/3affra^g/v ra uflro3^/*ara, Matth. iii. 11. 
coll. Luc iii. 16). Sed sandalia caligae erant, 
quae non plantam tandum pedis, sed ipeum pe- 
dem usque ad taleam tegebant,quibus et in~^itinere, 
et ornatis mollibusque delicatiores utebantur. 
Caligis s. sandaliis, non autem soleis, in itinere 
opus erat 
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vroxfihofiar v^atfrtWo/tiMt. simulo, fingo — dissimulo, 
reticeo. Plut. de discr. ad. et am. fii]di¥ uTO0<r<X- 

iMnfAivotT iwr«;^«. \Mrsy(ttv (semel Ep. lud. v. 7 ), sim- 
pliciter est sustinere, dtxfiv vTi^etv^ luere poenam ; 
sed vvofiemv animum in perferendo signiflcat. 
Vid. sequ. 

b'Tofiovtr V. Avo'Xfi, avl^t(^at de iis dicitur, qui se 
ipsos cohibent, quo minus indignentur aut ul- 
sciscantur. Itaque dbrop^i) rou ^tov, Rom. iii. 26, 
in tolerandis, nee statim ulsciscendis peccatis sita 
est, et Rom. ii. 4, junguntur avox^ et fiax^o^v/Mta. 
iivrofiov^ ipsam animi constantiam et patientiam 
denotat. Quare non dicitur bwofiovii r. ^loD. Sed 
^thi viig bmiti.ovrjgt Rom. xv. 5, non est deus, qui 
postulaif sed qui largihtr vrofiov^v^ ut ^thg r^( 
si^vfig. &¥ixi(/^at est nostrum ertrageny (dfcw%8- 
0da/ &^^6ym,) v^ofiimv, geduldigy ruhig, aushar- 
ren. 

Xov ttinT^ ^t^i rmg, (pavXog est nostrum schleekt. 
wrikfig, ovda/mvog. Vid. Thom. M. Ruhnlceu, ad 
Timaeum, et Menag. ad Diog. Laert. III. 68. 
f^oyyog* (pcavrj. Illud 1 Cor. xiv. 7, de ipsa voce, ut 
videtur, Rom. x. 15. p^iyyt^ai est sonum ali- 
quem edere. (pmih vocem edere, potissimum hu- 
manam. 2 Petr. ii. 16. IvoZiiym a^oivov iy 
&¥%^(iyirmt ^eovfi fl^iy^afiivov. f^oyyog Ton, ^u- 
vii SHmme. 
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f uXa«M4&ai* 0^1^ *^X^tr Qui ^vXoUwira/, is 9^ 
(/til)) et ir^%«. Matth. xvi. 6. 

;^tfror X^tf^/Mg. ;^0r^^ est benigniis, ad benefii- 
ciendum aptus et paratus. Hinc J!yyhg XS^^^* 
Mattb. xi. 80, iion est jugum suave (melius La« 
therus : «an/l), sed benignum, conf. Luc. v. 39. 
XPt^^i ^* ^*^^ ^^ benignitas dd, ad benefaden- 
dum bominibus potius parata, quam ad punien- 
dum. Differt a v. x^^i'^* ^° ^® eniniy certe in 
N. T., imperat notio benevolentiae et gratiae, 
quae nihil merentibus bene facit. xS^^'f^^ ^^ 
utilis. vid. ax^tTog. 

;^«Xor xaWSg, Quamquam ;^MXi( latius patet, 
dicitur enim etiam de manibus ut nostrum lahm^ 
tamen xuXKhg in N. T. de manibus dicitur pro* 
prie, Mattb. xviii. 8. Marc. ix. 48. 

X^^*^' d<;^eff^a/. x^i^^^ ^^ capere (spatium) de- 
^i^ai sumere (ad se) excipere. Itaque dicitur 
X»s^ cum accusativo rei quae capitur. loh. ii. 
6 ; xxi. 25. Matth. xix. 1 1, sed etiam sine objecto 
(neutraliter dicunt) cum sola notione loci quam 
res capit., x^^^ ^"'^ ^'' ^'^ ^*^^* habetque significa- 
tionem eundi, locum capiendi. (apud Homer. 
cedendi» desistendi). unde avap^w^s/V. 

-^fuxn* f^ivfia. Quum de homine dicuntur, ita dif- 
ferunt, ut nostra : Seek et Geist imu/ia ipsam 
naturam spiritualem denotat, '>\^ri vim animaiem, 
qua vivimus, sentimus etc. Hinc •vf/vp^/xo/ parum 
differunt a (ta^xiMig (nam naturalis homo f^owtra 
r^i ca^xhi) sed opponuntur roTi ^rvtv/ianxoTg. >)/u;^i9 
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anima est, qua yiyimus, mtvfAa animus, quo sapi- 
mus. Sed usus vitae communis non semper ser- 
vat discrimina verborum, quibus res, quae sensu 
tantum percipi possunt, judicantur. Nos quo- 
que dicimus: UnsterhlicKkeit der Seek. 
«a/r hbvvri. udh propria significatione accipiendum 
etiam Act. ii. 24. Suidas totum locum Psalmi 
explicat. Respondet Hebr. ban, quod ipsum 

quoque de doloribus parturientium dicitur. (semel 
de aliis doloribus, Hiob. xxi. 16,) neque confundi 
debebat cum h^n, quod funem denotat. Vid. 

Lamb. Bos. Exercitt. p. 69, et Valckenar. ad 
Lennep. EtymoL v. udiv. Contra Steph. le Moyne 
ad Yar. S. p. 296, sqq. 
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Thb following list of Synonyms, with the exception 
of those which have the paging attached, were 
left by the Author without any explanatory ob- 
servations — but they are considered of sufficient 
importance to be inserted, as they will point out 
to the student, those words which Dr. Tittmann 
esteemed to be of synonymous signification. 



' Aya^(Jf dixatocy vol. i. 29. 

i. 97. 

dyawfr ^iXc/P, i. 90. 

dyid^stv ayvl^siv ctyiog, 

dyvogy i. 35. 

dytoovvri' ayvtsa* ayv/^g/r 
ayvof xa^aoog* afiiav^ 
roi, i. 35. 

dy^v^Tvsu V, y^riyo^itit. 

dirifiovs/^ V. iXTXrifftFstfdat. 

dhtxii^ ddixh V. d/na^riay 
i. 79. 

d^srsii' dxv^ovr xarofyiTv 

s^aXsi^siVy ii. 27. 
dtdioi' atojviogy i. 65. 
amw do^d^w fityaXuvUf 

ii. 27. 
a/j0i/v (d/ia^Tiav) ^s^eiVy 

ii. 27. 

ii. 28. 



i. 68. 
amviogr dtdtog, U 65. 
dxoL$a^^a* dtnKyuw vo^ 

ve/a, i. 260. 
dxd&a^Togr asurog. 
axaxog* dxe^aiogy i. 46. 
(dxoXov^iw s^axoXou0sci),) 

ii. 28. 
dxu^ouv V. d^srsTv. 

Z^iSTaiy i. 129. 
dXn^ng' d\7i%v6gj ii. 28. 
dWor lirt^og, ii. 28. 
dXK6r^iog* dXKoyivrig' aX- 

X6^u\og, 
dfia* ofiov, ii. 28. 
dfio^sTg* ddrri^ixrar d- 

(f^ivitg' d^PUffToi, i. 133. 
dju^fig' dffvvirog. 
dfAo^dviiV ddtxtTv, 
dfia^ria* va^d-TTu/ia' a- 

vo/^/a* ddtx/a (ad/x9j,aa,) 

i. 79. 
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afi,%tJU9T0i' afAUfiog, i. 50. 
Ar^i'irror jSfjSaiov, i. 152. 

1. 35. 
dvaytvva<^ar dvaxafvov- 

(^ar dvaveovt^at {&VU' 

^ev ytvvri^vou), ii. 28. 
dvaxi^aXovv dvoxaraX- 

Xdrrtiv, ii. 28. 
dvaT^ia* fiir^ov^ ii. 28. 
dvdfivfi^tg' wF6fi¥ftgigy ii. 28. 
dvsyxXfiTOi' dviVi^Ti^rroif 

i. 53. 

avsu* X^i^^9 ^* ^^^* 
avo/a* a/vo/a* fiu^ia'^ 

u(p§offvv7iy i. 247. 
dvofiiw ctfia^TiOf t. 79. 
a*o%T ficLX^o^^jLtu* xoL- 

xo^a^sia, (^ViffTOTfig') 

dvraTTodidovar dvra'^roBotfig' 

ixdixrifftg- ixdtxsTif^ i. 29. 

dvrwTox^mfiar dvrsvw 

avr/diar/^f/tcvor avr/Xiyov- 
rgf dvr/raffff6/j,svot' dv- 
r/xitfitvor dvTidixog* i- 
vdvTior UTSvdvrtot, ii. 13. 

dvriXafi8dvs<^ar fiorj^sTv 
fcn\afji,l3dvi(fyait ii. 7. 

ag/ouy V. r/^av. 

otTaXXarrg/v ctToxaraA- 
Xarr5/y, i. 176. 



(•N^fDdo;.) 
ct^sp^sr a^x8^ ii. 29. 
dwi/hta* dirttfrioy ii. 29. 
OLvXoTfig^ i/X/x^/w/a* a^- 

fXg/a. 
omtXou;, i. 46. 
diroxaoaboxia* iX^ig, i. 

187. 
dTox^ivo/iar vvoXafiL^d- 

vofiat, ii. 29. 
dTOxaraXXatfcTf /y v. ctvaxs* 

^aXouv. 
d^oXur^wtfi;* oi^f<r/( a/ua^- 

r/wv. 
aTO^f/irda/* V. diffrdt^av, 
d^a' aur ro/vuv, ii. 29. 
a^t(frov V. 3g/^oi'. 
d^^aSbg' flraXaiof. 
^^%^* 3uva/(M;« s^ovda, ii. 

29. 
o^p^ijyos* atnogy ii. 30. 
dffs^fig V. a^aa^rfiiiXog. 
d<rffX^s/(%* dxaSa^(r/a* dtfw- 

r/a, i. 160. 
aff^gy^C* d(rr^wxr«{,i. 133. 
aa'Tovdcg* atfuvagro^ i. 132. 
atfro^yor dvgXsrjfiovig, 
dtfuvgror a/(ib(K^^(. 

d^gXor9}(* d^Xorf}^, 
d^&offvvri' avoia* dvorirog, i. 

247. 
dyj^iTag* d^gfi^rog' (ayw- 

f gXjjff,) ii. 19, 30. 
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flh^r ik%Yffy i. 58. 

30. 

jSa^or 07x0;, ii. 30. 

0i0aiogy i. 162. 
^i&fl^g. dvoifiog. 
fihg- ^«Jj, ii. 30. 

idsTy ^gw^f A', i. 192. 
fioifMir vwfjMtvuVy ii. 25. 
jSouX^* ^iXfi/ia, 
j3ouXoAwr ^fX«, i. 214. 
(P^u/ia' fi^u<ftg)t ii. 80. 
(ygwa- yivsetg' ymncig.) 
yivv^r rixruv, ii. 30. 
(ysvvri^rivar yint^ou,) 
(ymfii'n' ^o\iKn' ^f^ "• 

81. 
yvu^it^or dstxvvu. 
yifSfifig' (hiFtyvoimr) v. tfo- 

y^yafitur vrifw dy^u'irvmy 

ii. 31. 
ywrj' (x^fa)i ii-31. 

dtr V. x^^. 
(de/xvuw. s^/dfixvuw.) 
dsi^oir &^i^ov 3o%^, ii. 81 
dutftdoufMvta' thXapuOf ii. 

31. 
a«Xga^0AMi6r v. i^ekMfJMi. 
dfttd/dovar d/o(^atf'tt'> ii. 31. 
d/axowr V. doDXoc. 



Xikm^cu)^ i. 176. 
diaga^Hir dtayvoit^tijtiv 

btayyiKKur 'jrct^ayyiK'-- 

XaXiTv* s^fiyfii&ar xij- 

3/ara(r(rg/v d/a<rrgXXg0i^oe«, 

i. 149. 
didaaxak/a* diha^^t i. 31. 

Oixcuog, i. 29. 

d/tfra^g/y avo^iTsditt* («§«- 

m^iT(i&€u)y ii. 31. 
^/>|/uj^og» 3/Xoyof' d/^Xoo^ 

ii. 31. ' 
86yfAa* v. yvu/in. 
doxii^ riyiTifdau 
boXoi* dirdrrjy ii. 31. 

do^d^sir V. oiviTv, 
dovXoi* ^s^d'irear d/axovog* 

3o;^?i' V. 3g7flnrov. 
dum/j^cu* hyiiw bbvarat 

iroitTv ri 6 i<r^{fuv. 
bvva/Atg' W^(t' Ive^s/a* 

g|outf/a' /<J%ug V. a^;^^ 

bttificf,' u^g^^ov. 
du^ed* xdpi' 3«^o«. 
dcj^sdr rfj p^af/", ii. 31. 
iyx^drsia' auppo<r\)Vfi> 
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g/xjf* fjkdrriVy ii. 32. 
bI'tot XaXiu, i. 139. 

ixdiftors' ^ravron, ii. 32. 
exdi^ofJi»ou' (dflrgx5«;^o^ar) 

sco^adoxsw (a^roxoc^a- 
doxsof.) 
sxda'jray^v' (8acray^v.) dv- 
aX/Vxi/v. 

fx8/x£fia V. dvra'irohiboifiit. 
sxsTl^iv hnvdsv, ii. 32. 
Ix^jjriw s^s^ivvdcti* («V/- 

ixxax&/y* sxXui(^au 
sxxXdca* sxxovru, ii. 32. 
exxXivciif (pibyui. 
ixxofit^ci)* ix^s^u, ii. 32. 
ix^waXg/i) V. 6i(x,(fa(psTv, 
ixXsygtf^ar i^ai^uv, ii. 32. 
sxXixrog* dya,'rriT6g' oiytog, 
sxksXv/j^vor s^^i/M/j,svoiy\\.S2, 
ixXve(^ai v. sxxaxsTv. 
exvXrjaffscdar ex^a/j^fiiTffdar 

s^itfraffdai, i. 235. 
ex'To^ivofiar i^s^X^^fiai v. 

Ixra^dtftfftj* JxcrX^rrw ix- 

(exntvu* ir^oTiivu), ii. 32. 
(JxrgXgw* rgXiw* g^/rgXsA;.) 
ixr^s^ofJMT (psvyu, 
(^ixfivyu V. (psvyu.) 
VOL. II. 



sx^o^oi* ififo^og* hr^ofioif 

(gXgy^ig* gXgyp^oc), ii. 32. 
JXeew oiXTU^w sXerifiuv* 

otxT/^ficav. i. 122. 
gXx'ja^* ff'jooj, i. 99. 

gt'w^/oy. 
gvd/xog* bixoLtOiy ii. 33. 
hdu/UM* evBvffig* /fidnov /- 
/lanfffji^g' itfS^g* goSjjff/^. 
hdoofiar i^m^dKKoiiMty ii. 

33. 
gi'gdpa* 6<ri^vXfjy ii. 33. 
h's^yita' (^svi^yrifAa) vid. 

svs^su. sTiTiXiuy ii. 33. 
gvip^w gvg^^guw «^s%«, ii. 

33. 
sviff^uw ivdwafioUf ii. 33. 
gyvgo^ V. xwfo;. 
gvvofa* ivdv/j,ifiaigy ii. 33. 
(gVO/Xgfid* oixiu.) 
iVTaXfia* ivroX^* smrayt}' 
svTsXXofiar i-7rird<f(fUf ii, 
. 33. 

hnv^ig* iJ^a^i^Tiay ii. 33. 
svr^S'jru' svr^o^, v. aiff^vvTi, 
evoj'jrtov v. hoLvru 
(g^ayygXXw J^ayygXXw.) 
(g|axoXouiigw dxoXou^gft^ 

g^axoXou^gw.) 
s^a'kii(pu V. d^grg«, ii. 33. 
(g^acraTdw dvardoj.) 
e^d^iva' g^a/^wjg* i^cturrigf 

ii. 33. 

F 
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{r^cMro|ff«* din^u)y ii. 84. 

(xara^r/^w), ii 34. 
i|ffXxa»* dt>jdt,oiy ii. 34. 
s^s^iwdoti Y. sx^firioty ii. 34. 
i^i^XOfi^r ixvo^ivo/jMt v, 

s^i(frriiiAt V. sxpoSiot, 

«|ovtf/a V. af;^^* 

(sirayyfXXftr -i^ayytWw 

d/ayyfXXw), ii. 34. 
(f^axoXou^so; ▼. oexoXou- 

ii. 34. 

jcbtt/), ii. 34. 
(gflrey«/j^' e^tyit^ot,) 
i-TTs^o/jMr STtyhojObat, 
(iirs^doir v. i^urdor diS' 

^6t>rdu.) 
sm^u V. fffg^ft;. 
impdKKw tinri^r^i, 
twi^eTca* siriffX€'!rTO/Jtaif 

ii. 34. 
iwiytiog- %o/x^g, ii. 34. 
sinyiyo[iMr hm^ofSMu 
(l^riyvbiSii* ymtrig,) 
(swtdfijtisctt' sxdrjfiiw d'xr(h 

drifjisu, ii. 34. 



(liri^9;rfM t. fx^i}r^«), ii. 
34. 

sm&avdrtog* ^vfirofy ii. 34. 

yofiar o^e^/f, i. 233. 
h'txou^ta* pwi^sicu 
imXafi00d}f6/iai' fiori0sUf ii. 

7,35. 
f TfO'o^fiGD V. ifjkii^ofiau 
(i^muor xaruvsvu,) 
imtfxs^rofiaf v. innpktvbi, 
IgiarttfiMr oTdcLy ii. 35. 
hrinrofii^ar p/ii^, ii. 35. 
gwiirtfmyoryyi (tfuvoywy^*) 

JflT/rayjj v.ivroXiy. 
(sTtre'Kita v. IxrsX^fltf.) 
«^ir/^/Ai V. hmBdXKta, 
tmrifidor dirttTJof. 
iwirvy^dvor Xay^dvor 
dwo/Mfifidvtay li. 35. 
iirtfi^u V. i^rdyoi, 
(e^ovjdvtog v. ou^av/oj.) 
f ^y a geoSar W'OrtJ^ frpdfrcrtn, 
e^yor T^ayfAo. 
spw V. XaXffti. 
i^/Sf/a* f^/^ (^/Xoysfx/ttt.) 
s^p^o^o/* 9jx6a, ii. 35. 
i^urdor dis^urdor »f«f«- 

etr^( y. tfmrtov. 
iiT0ioi' pdyw. 
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grog* twaurt^g, 

ivdoxiiir ffvyxarari&s^Bai, 

svdMiJa' ■ayd'jniit ii. 35. 

sviirog* /KavSg* p^fijff/jt&oj. 

(f uXo^itt* lup^a^itfr/ioe,) ii. 35. 

iuvosuy ii. 35. 

svim^g* iTTittKrig, ii. 35* 

gv^wvw^r flrXaru^, ii 36. 
iuinp^g' sucs^iia* tvXaSrig, 

i.262. 
sutfil/Aor (pavi^gy ii- 36. 
gu<wrXa7;)ljMg' ;)C9«i<m^j, ii. 

36. 
gu«5^^j(ftw €u;^a^/tft»$, ii. 

36- 
sur^a^rsX/a* /ica^XoyiOii ii. 

spiaretflbM. 
icag* /MXi' V. &)(£t9 ii. 36. 
^9}XoDr 9^ov8/>. 

^^^o(* ffxorog, ii. 36. 
^ftioywwii* ^ftro^o/gfti, ii. 86. 
jjyou/CMXi y. doxg/V. 

TjTJxog* cnjX/xos* owwfe?, ii. 

36. 
flflT/og' ir^^og^ i. 244. 



x^ow, ii. 36. 

%aMfjsd<itogr Sau/uaar6;, ii. 

o6» 
•jfttffOTX/y i. 1'92. 

'^itdryig' ^onjj, ii. 37. 

^sXctr fiovKofiai, i. 214. 
^g^a^gufiiT UiofjMty ii. 37. 

^gfti^sar jSXgflTM, i. 192. 

^yj^str&ou* xaitov^tMatf 

ii. 37. 
^X/vJ//^ ffrtvo^u^ioty ii. 37* 

^hriT6g' pgxgog, ii. 37. 
Su/u>og« ^f7^9 i* 229. 
Su^a- ^Xjj, ii 37. 
/dofiat T. ^g^<r8^A>. 
7dv Mou, ii. 37. 
7i5/o^» chtTbg, ii. 37. 
{h^ocTikr /gparsu^aa), ii* 

37. 
/g^ov* vao(, i. 35. 
ifidrior hi^g* tvhiufAot^ 

ha* c5<rrg. 

}ff^^6g V. i(fV'Ui* itt^voi v.. 

duvorvg* bwafitg' ditva-- 

fiau 
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xa^c^cTff car cStf^^ xo- 

(xa^a^itf^oc Kd$a^/ia), ii. 

37. 
(xa^sudfti* sudw.) 
(xd$fifMtr xa^/^«, ii. 37. 
xa^iorfiija* xailffraf/Mf 

yivo/iou, ii. 37. 
xa^ca; v. xa^a^ff. 
xamg* vioit i* l^^- 
x(x/^o(* a/o5i>9 i. 68. 
(xo/Vor xa/Vo/^E.) 
xa/ca* ^ruf^Wy ii. 38. 
xax/a* 7ovi}^/a* xaxoV 



x^ohfjua, 
xaXovoisu V. a^a^os^sfid. 
xaXog* ayadoQ* 
xaXuirnir xpucrrs/v, ii. 38. 
xa^vor i^at^ofiM, 
xa^bia' "vj/u;^^. 
xa^^^y ^fi^s/v, ii. 38. 
(xara^ahw xars^ofiat.) 
xarayysXKu v. dtayyiXkat, 
xarayivuKnctir xarax^tvu* 

xa.rA.ybi v* &y(a. 
xaraxsifiar xaraxkivo/iLaty 

ii. 88. 
(xarax^//u.a* xarax^/tf/^, ii. 

38. 
(xaraxv^teveo' xv^nvu,) 
xaraXaX/a* xaraXaAsw 

xaraXccXo^v. -v^^^u^/tfra/, 

i. 128. 



(xaraXa/u.j3ay6r i^iXoLfL-^ 

xaraWay^ v. ^aXXa/T 

a^aX>ba^]9. 
xaTa\kdig6or dictXkd(ftfUy 

i. 176. 

xaraXu/ua* ^wobo^mr 

xarafJMv&dvw xaravosu^ 

ii. 38. 
xaravapxddf xara^a^suy 

ii. 39. 
xaravsvu v. smvti/u^ 
xara^eoti v. dhTSU. 
xaragr/^w «X«/6w tfrg* 

xara,<fxsvd^ca' vonoiy ii.39. 
xara^^o; v. cXxufti. 
(xararo^^* ^e^/ro/^ii^, ii- 

39. 
xara^i^b) v. xara^^M. 
(xarapguyw a^o^suyw 

(xara(piXscir pi\6u)y lu 

89. 
xara^^ovs/P, i. 175. 
xarivavTf xarsvctkr/oy v. 

xars^outfidt^w xaraxv^ 

^/suoi, ii. 39. 
(xart^dl^ofiar i^a^o- 

xargg;^o/£rar xara/3a/vw. 
(xarsp^w 8;^to), ii. 39. 
xa7'9j;^gu* diddaxUf ii. 39. 
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xaro'^rr^t^OfMi.r o^a«, ii. 40. 
xa^cc^oi, i. 35, 43. 
{xuxixvitMC xaiixnaig), ii. 

40. 
xit^iou* 6$6vta, ii. 40. 
%ei^a<r0ar ^voaa&ah ii. 40. 
xsvog* ftAratogy ii. 40. 
xsifo^Aiwa* fiaratoXoyio^ ii. 

40. 
7«»o«* xara^lw, ii. 40. 
xfi^vff<fca y. d/a(ra^s7V. 
x\ri^6cf Xay^dvur ruy^d- 

V6*9 ii. 40. 
xTJvrr K^dfijSarogy ii. 41. 
xo/vor dxd&aorog^ ii. 41. 

jtoXXu/S/<rrj5r TPamQrrigy ii. 

41. 
xoic^'^or ^8^w V. sxxe,u,I^u. 
xovog- fAo^^oc flrovog, ii. 4 1 . 
xo(F/Ji,ew xaragxsvdtoif ii. 

41. 

x6<ffMv — rov aimoi, 
x^dp^aTog v. xX/Vjj. 

x^atwdKfi* /if$tj, 
xootratotar /V;^i»«. 
x^ars/V n et x^aTg?I> rivof, 

i. 156. 
xpdrog y. 5wafitg» 
x^lML' x^ifftg, ii.4]. 
x^v'sru y. xaXuTroa. 
xrdo/tLar i^u, ii. 41. 
^r/^4; y. woi'iM, 



xrtijrrigr voiTirrig, 
(xri6ti. xritffjM,) 
xvXkog y. %wXo^. 

x'jji^ng V. af%^.^ 
xoiXov* (T&i/ua* nermfia, 
xu<p6;' aXaXof, ii. 41. 
Xay^dvoi v. xXjjpow. 
XaXfw Xsyw svor fflfir 

e^iut i. 139. 
>Mfi,&dm y. kmntyx^^^* 
Xaog* idvog. 
Xarova* fdovXiia* Xar^iuw 

Xs^M y. XaXsfltf. 

X«irou^«w /s^ariuw Xei- 

rov^yog* h^ivg. 
Xoyitffiog* vCrifio^ ii. 41. 
Xoyog' §ijfia, 
Xotmr /(tsXXoy, ii. 42. 
Xouor v/rrw, ii. 42. 
Xyfjka/vofiar ^Xdnrrar 

Xuar Xur^ow, ii. 42. 
fiax^o$ufji*ia y. ai^o;^^. 
/ctaXax/a* v^o^, ii. 42. 
/uaXXov ^XsTbv, ii. 42. 
fiaraioKoyia y. XHvof wwct. 
fji^draiog v. x«y^s* fiaraii' 

rng. 
I^drriv y. s/x?. 
fidyitsddi' (J^d'^ot.t, i. 116* 
lji,d')(Ofj,ah voXf fiS^f i. 116. 
fisyctXvvv y« amw. 
//.g^»j V. x^owffdXf^, 
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fiB^ifiktfv^ /emXi r^cy, i. 239. 
fii<fr6g' vXjf^^ yifJMv^ IL 

48. 
/tsra* <rui', ii« 43. 
/MreutaXM^ v. ii,%ra^$(i^ 

vofiat. 
/Mra>jafi,^ytsyy ii. 43. 
/tfraw)s/i', ii. 44. 
fjkiTOMTi/AVofjMit ii. 44. 
/urs^^flir Mi^mioi* fjur^x,"^' 

tLkyff, L 58. 

flrorfc fM^xirf OMCsrr 
jBMi««rs' ouvors. /xf^^Ar 
ot^fltf. ^^n* oOrf, i. 
170. 
fiiaiw /MXuwa, ii. 44. 

fivila* fifVfifiiu ii* 44. 
fAoytXdXoc S>ukXo^ v. xai- 

<p6g. 
fMyii' fMiKigy ii. 44. 
fiot^oMfidW fiot^ivta, ii. 



/M^fr ity^fith ii. 46. 

fiuf6g- dtoffreCy i. 247. 
va^* /£^6y) ii. 46. 
vsog* xatv6^ viojrt^og* (pea- 

ttxhg) Hun^Mi^ vWrnr 

xa/ii^rf)^ i. lOd. 
vff fX^r I'ffo^ i* 145^ 
v^^/oc &^^ojr a^XcEic* a* 

M9}ro;, i. 247. 

(v/xjj- y/xo;.) 
W«T« V. Xw». 
v^9;/ta V. XoytfffAOf, 
ii«^/^«, ii. 45. 

voVo; V. fiakaxia, 
voff^i^or xXg^Tw, ii. 46. 
vv^ra^ftr xa^6^, ii. 46. 
|sv/^o/bM(#* Saujua^M, ii.46. 
fsvo;* xomg^ ii. 46. 
^msr dXX6r|^<A(9 ii. 46. 
oyKog V. jSd^tf. 
o^sufiir 6d<uv6^6i9 ii. 46. 
o^uM] y. d^h, 
hdv^/iog* xXav6fi6g^ ii. 46. 
otxsTof idiogj ii. 46. 
oixsTTig V. ^£^d«-wy. 
(olxTifjM* (uxTigig- o/xijnf- 

^/o»* o/x^ V. o7x«;.) 
(o/xodojUrij* a/xo^/a.) 
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^xru^oiy i. 120, 122. 

oJbir iuvarovf ii. 47. 
•xvfioog" ofyQi, ii. 47. 
hXiyos" jUfixgCg^ ii. 47. 
^McXi|^(* rsXuog, ii. 47. 

oKoQ* mg^ ii. 47. 
oXo;^* ^avrw;, ii. 47. 
2y(f/3for I'gro^ %ov9), ii. 47. 
ZfjkfdM' op^dkfUg' pXf^nw, i. 
192. 

i/hU^fiMr hfMtir^g^ ii. 47. 

cvitioi* a/^uv9j, ii. 47. 
ovrfitfg* dXuBuff ii. 47. 
o^v(* rscp^ug, ii. 46. 
iflnf- (F^iiXatoif, ii. 48, 
6«-o«- a«, ii. 48. 
S-nwr eS, i. 170. 
o^TO/ua/ V. ^Xmty L 192. 
«Kr«c marv Ivou 

i^du y. pXf^w, i. 192. 
0^^' ^t'/U'O^) i- ^29. 

^^#^ vjn^fititi^ i. 233. 
0^3^/wi* ^oi/Vo^* (o^^^/o^* 

(if%ufAO0ta' i^xoff ii. 49. 
i. 35, 41. 



oJ y, MTou, i. 170. 

iL49. 

c^dakfios' ofMfAa y. jSx^^w, 

o-vj/i/c&o^ ^'4//o;, iL 49. 
o-^/g V. jSXiflTfi*. 
voido^ai^^r ^A'dsuriK, ii. 

49. 
^'a/A; y. rv-^rron. 
craXa/or afp^a/b^, iL 49. 
^dXatoar osxupom, ii. 49. 
a-anoy^/a- *^diovoyia' do^ 

Xog, 
'xa§d^a<rig* ir<toaxo9i, ii. 

49. 
'ira^ayyikXfa y. d/atfiR^uBi. 
^a^axaXfM* va^a/iu^sc^ 

fjMiy ii. 49. 
^ra^axiwrrftf i/ifiXMF^ ii. 

49. 
'T^a^Xios* a'a^a^aX«<rtf^f«(9 

ii. 49. 
^a^iCbu^M/to/ y. «iot^axa- 

X£». 

^d'TTUfia* dvofiJa ▼• 

d^/x/ot. 
^a^aerxgua^or froi/bhO^M, 

ii. 50. 
^a^auTixa' ff'o^Mp^^nA^a, 

ii. 50. 
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ii. 50. 

^oMiTidfifiog' ira^oixog v. 

fiaif ii. 50. 
ca^stfi^ aptatSi ii. 50. 

mg y. SXo;. 

^avuvo/Ura/* ^uPou/iMiy ii. 
51. 

ii. 4. 
inspdur iru^d^oi), ii. 51. 

ffswj;* flrrwp^o'ff, ii. 51. 
vi^ag* rsXo^, ii. 51. 
moiat^sor d(paipiu, ii. 52. 

Te^i^oXatov v. £vdu/x.a. 

i. 52. 

4rs^/9^oys/P* xarap^dveTy^ 

frXsovf^i'a- ^/Xa^v^iO, ii. 

52. 
^-X^^oc V. 2;^Xof. 
ffi-X^v, ii. 52. 
ffXji^oDv rjXeiouv. 



woiiw ^^dffffw s^d^cflbat, 
*!rotfMiivuy* ^ogxuvj ii. 25. 
7oXf/Ur8M' fid^ofLai, ^oXt- 

^orA*a^»I, i. 116. 
(^aXu/bbf^ws* ^oXor^^w;), 

ii. 52. 
ToXursXjjg* ToXur//*o^ ii. 

52. 
voMf^/V xax/oe* ^rovfj^or 

xaxog. 

v^yiLor tfyor voa^tg, 
v^c^^Tfig* <r:^axiT^g v. q^/o^ 

i.244. 
^^dsgur woiioiy ii. 52. 
fr^auc r^au79}g, i. 244. 

cr^og/jTor flTfog^iftr ^^oXf^A^ 
v. XaXcAf. 

53. 

T^otfsu;^?) V. hififfig* 
ir^<si^u V. ^uXarro^iMei. 
'ar^offKOfitfia* tfxavdaXoy, it. 

53. 
^^o^atf/r dpo^f^fiy ii. 53. 
flra/or dfi,a^rdvoi)y ii. 53. 
vroh/Aar trri/^o/JMty ii.53. 
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flruXij* (^/Xwv) V. ^u^a. 
9ru¥&d90fi.ar hurdu, li. 53. 
iru^oc^ V. xaiu, 
^afidi^ar ga-T/^w, ii. 53. 
oadiov^la* 66Xog, ii. 53. 
^^a* "Koyog, ii. 53. 

ii.53. 

luffog* (f-TTiXog. 

^vor cw^fia* sX«udg£ow Xu- 

tfcu'vor KoXaxsveoy ii. 54. 
0'aXfUftr tfiEtV raodatreitK 
oaoxjxog- "^u^ixog' («ra^x/- 

geiM Y. (faXsvo*. 
(fjIfLoUvor duxvvar <f7}fisi6u. 
ffTjfuTov* ri^rtg* TiXfJi,r}otov. 

ctydofiMr <si»rdoiy ii. 54. 

ffxj^rdoj' aXkofiau 
<fxXnp6g V. avffTTioog, i. 242. 
gxoviea Y. jSXc-tw. 
(fxoTta' (ffxoros) Y. ^o^oj. 
cop/a* yvSaig, ii. 54. 
aopog' (fitvsTog* <rop/a* fftivg- 

tfcr/Xog Y. ^UTOf. 
^Xdyy^itc oIxTio/Moi, i. 120. 
(firo5oV rl^^a' (xow^.) 
tf^ouda^oi' (T^gudo;, ii. 54. 
cnwiyta^sofiMr SX/jSo^a/, 

ii. 55. 
tfrgyo;^«^/a* SX/'-sJ/zj. 



<m^(ir ^fiPl^Uf ii. 55. 
o-jyxfivur lyx|/vw> ii. 55. 

vd^oi>, 
(rvfjL-y^/v^or biJ*6f^(ingr ^h w 

^poKoDiTgg, i. 119. 
tfyvg^ew Y. ^ofi^at. 
ffvveffiiw (fjfi^dybf (tfUv- 

duTveca) y. simplicia. 
tfVi'groj Y. (fo(p6g^ 
(fvvevdoxsu* (fOvriiofJMt, ii. 
55. 
(fvvisvar vostv, ii. 56. 
tft;vrao<rw*ffg6(Watftf»* IvrgX- 

Xofiaiy ii. 56. 
((n^vrg^yftr (TuvTiXeoii)^ ii. 

56. 
(n;va)duv&»*(ru/(&?ra(rp^M*(rt/(rrg- 

(tO^w y. gXxuw. 
raXai'TTUpia" (Trgvop^w^/a, 

ii. 56. 
ra^atftfftr ruPjSa^w^ ii. 66. 

7a;i^a« ra;^gair ra^ii Yid- 

gu^iai;. 

TiXfLTl^lOV Tg^a^ Y. tf^/Afity. 

rgXe/ow tXij^oo), ii. 57. 
rs^ag Y. <sriiJ,im, 
rstpoa Y. (Svohog. 
TiXTnv Y. ygvvgtv. 

TlfJ^dur Ttdi V. d^/OM. 

T'o/i'ui' V. a^a. 
roVog' %w^a, ii. 57. 
r^y^dw tf-TraraXdct), ii. 57. 
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wra^^ig' XTfifioLy iL 57. 
iHra^w cM ii. 57. 
'j^axouM* wii4o/jkGu, ii. 57. 
u^nvaiT/oc y. «vr<d/xo^ ii. 

58. 
t;^s^f;^*r 3i«^», ii. 58. 
UTs^rjOccvla ▼• ujS^/;, i. 129. 
uinj^injc V. ^DXo^ 
v^i^p^ovtTv, i. 173. 
•jToififiOL* ffavdaktov, i. 58. 

ii. 59. 

u^rcXa/ukfidvu v. a^ox^/W 

v^ofiovfj V. dvo%^, ii« 59. 

i/Tora^tfs^^ar ^/^a^^, ii. 

4. 
f a^w v. etf^/tt. 
^eujXo^' xaxo^ ii« 59. 
f i^M V. a/jPOf. 
fq^i V. XaXMk 



p^oyy^* ^k»ftf ii. 59. 
^XfM oyoMraof, i. 90* 

f ^omA, i. 120. 

239. 

pvXd(f(fi(^ar o^^r n^i- 
X«'i'» ii. 60. 

XS^ff^H' XS^^fM^j i. 244- 
ii. 60. 

Xi^^^i ▼• Awwy, i. 68» 
X^^og* xtiXXoff» ii. 60. 
;^w^a V. rwroj. 
;^«ff/ir de;^gff^a/> ii. 60. 
Y«^/tf V. avfv, L 163L 
•^BvdoQ V. dflraru* 
'>j/i^^/tf^^* xaraXaXia* 

-^//^u^/tfr^r xaraXaXo;, 

i. 128. 
-^vxr 'THUfiMf iL 60L 
-^uxf^oi V. tfa^x/xo^ 
fii^V ddvMj, ii. 61. 
Mf a V. «/wv, i. 68. 



GRAMMATICAL ACCURACY 



WRITERS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 



Among the imperishable merits of Luther, in 
relation to the church of Christ, it must, no 
doubt, be reckoned the greatest, that he again 
laid cfen the fouBtains of diviae truth, which 
had been lor many ages concealed or corrupted ; 
and vindicated the use of them, not only to 
teaehersand to the learned, but also to aU Chris- 
tians. But as in many other things, in which 
he eould only make a beginning, so also here, 
he left to posterity the duty of becoming more 
tlioroughly acquainted with the sources thus 
restored to them, and of freeing more and more 
the doctrines drawn from these fountains from 
the inventions of human opinions. That this 
was not done by Luther himself, ua one can 
wonder ; although such was his genius, that had 
he not been deprived, by the multitude of his 
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other severe and pressing labours, of that lei- 
sure which the study of ancient literature par- 
ticularly demands, he would probably have been 
superior to all his contemporaries in the true 
interpretation of the New Testament. 

But that after three centuries, and after the 
labours of so many distinguished men, the in- 
terpretation of the New Testament should not 
yet have been regulated by any certain laws ; 
must surely be matter of wonder to all, and 
would seem hardly credible, unless one were 
acquainted with the difficulties of the subject, 
and the causes of the errors under which it still 
labours. The number and magnitude of these 
difficulties become more known, the longer and 
more diligently the sacred writings are studied. 
The nature of the errors and faults to be avoid- 
ed is such, that the more experience one seems 
to have in interpreting the writings of the New 
Testament, the more difficult does it become 
to avoid these errors. They grow indeed by 
practice, and are so impressed by daily habit, 
that unless the interpreter shall have been pre- 
pared in the best manner, he is constantly more 
or less influenced by them. Those therefore 
who in youth, have become imbued by severe 
study with a deep knowledge of the ancient 
languages; and the labours of whose future 
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lives have left them leisure and strength to 
fulfil the proper duties of an interpreter of the 
New Testament, enjoy a rare felicity. The 
lot of very many, however, is widely different ; 
they have heeu able formerly to read but few 
of the Greek authors ; and having acquired no 
insight into the genius of the Greek language, 
are compelled to acquiesce in the decisions of 
the lexicons, however unsatisfactory and worth* 
less ; and are thus unable, through want of 
leisure and books, to make good in after life, 
that which they have neglected in youth. On 
the other hand, those philologians who would 
seem to be the best qualified for the interpre- 
tation of the New Testament, have often such 
a distaste for the reading of the Scriptures, 
that they most gladly abandon it to the theo- 
logians. But although it may be doubted, 
with Valckenaer,* whether those who have ac- 
quired their knowledge only in the monuments 
of the profane writers, should on that account 
be prohibited from the emendation and explar- 
nation of the sacred books ; still, it is greatly 
to be wished, that all theologians, who are in 
a manner regarded as the only legitimate in- 
terpreters of the New Testament, should be 

• Validcenarii Orationes, Logd. Bat. 1784, p. 288, sq. 
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able to sustain a conparisoD with those great 
men, who have been so modi distii^uidied by 
their zeal for the study of languages, by learn- 
ing, sagacity, and sound judgm^it* 

A principal reason why the sciesce of int^'- 
preting the New Testament, is not yet finnly 
settled on its proper foundations, seems to lie m 
the £Etct, that many regard the interpreter of 
the New Testament as having nothing to do 
with the niceties of grammar. Hence it hap- 
pens, that even those who have best undenrf^ood 
the genius of the Greek langui^e, have in ex- 
plainii^ the sacred books paid no proper fegsxi 
to the laws of grammar or to the analogy of 
language ; and the same thing has therdfore hap- 
pened to th^n, that has usually deterred mere 
philologians from treating of the Scriptures. 
They have taken it for granted, that the sa- 
cred writers were far removed from that gram- 
maticalaccuracy, the laws of which are founded 
in the natui^ of language and the use of the 
best writers 4 and dierefore, in explaining tbebr 
writii^s, they have supposed th^% was little 
€ac no use in applying those laws. Indeed it has 
even been imagined, that in seeking the true 
sense of the sacred writers, he was exposed 
to err the most widely, who should Endeavour 
to subject their words and phrases to the ordi- 
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narjr ndes (rf^he Greek language. Hence the 
^reotkm, now te tidoe lefuge in Hebndsa ; ctr 
again, where tkere i» no place hir Hebraism, we 
«re referred to die bartHOOOs diaiect of Akx* 
andiia ; or at last, if therein notiuag similar to 
be foand in this dialect, we are told tbat ike 
words of the saoed writers, so incongruously 
con^K>sed, and com^aed in a manner so con- 
trary to the laws of language, must be explain-* 
ed from the connexion, and by refeienoe to the 
object of the writer* Inasmnek now as this 
mode of proceeding is most pernicious, and not 
only venders the \diole indierprcrtation of the New 
Testament uncertam, but divers over the 
Scriptmes to the caprice of every interpreter, 
it may be worth white to spend a few moments, 
in endeavouring to form a proper estimate of 
the grammatical accuracy of the sacred writers. 
Our first object will be, to explain in what 
we suppose this grammatical accuracy to con- 
sist. This seems the move necessary, because 
there is here more than one error to be avoided. 
It is therefore first of all to be remarked, that 
we are not to treat here of that ehganoe of style, 
which we admire in poets and orators. Hiis 
quality, which consists partly in the choice of 
words and phrases, and partly in their proper 
connexion and arrangement in sentences, it wHl 
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be easily understood, is not to be sought for in 
the sacred writers, any more than it is required 
in the discourse of unlearned men. An elegant 
•election of words, indeed, demands, in the first 
place, that there should always be at hand a 
copiousness of words, sujfficient to express all 
the thoughts ; so that we may not only com- 
prehend what the writer thought, but also the 
very manner in which he thought it, and in 
which he wished to present it« This however 
is a thing so difficult, and that too from such 
a variety of causes, that although it is properly 
expected from an author who professes to be a 
master of the art of writing ; yet it cannot be 
required of an unlearned man, who utters with- 
out preparation what suddenly arises in his 
mind, or who is compelled to write for others 
who are destitute of all cultivation. That the 
sacred writers are of this character, no one will 
deny. 

In the next place, it is also requisite for an 
elegant selection of words, that the words of 
the language employed, should suffice to ex- 
press with perspicuity the things in which 
others are to be instructed ; so that the writer may 
not be compelled, either to employ improper 
words in an unusual sense, nor to choose expres- 
sions which have only a cognate meaning. 
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That the sacred writers were compelled to do 
both, needs not here to be demonstrated. 

Lastly, that elegance which lies in the choice 
of words, requires that the mind of the writer 
should neither be excited by the norelty df hiti 
subject, nor agitated by the magnitude of his 
purpose, but composed, tranquil, and never for- 
getful of himself; especially at the moment of 
committing to writing the thoughts which he 
has excogitated. But the sacred writers, re- 
gardless of applause, and unmindful of popular 
favour, always striving for this end alone, that 
all. things should be T^hg o/%odo,«6^y, neglected so 
much the more this elegance of words, because 
their minds were aroused and inflamed by the 
magnitude of the things either done by others, 
and especially by their divine Master, or yet to 
be transacted by themselves. 

In regard also to that elegance of style, 
which consists in the proper construction and 
arrangement of sentences, there is probably no 
one who would demand an elegance of this sort 
in the sacred writers. It is only in authors 
whose chief object is to give delight, or who 
wish to please while they instruct their readers, 
that this species of elegance must not be want- 
iag> In those writers who desire only to in- 
struct, and to impel to the practice of that 
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which 18 honest and good, nothing more is re- 
quired, than that they shall speak with perspi- 
cuity and in a manner adapted to persuade ; for 
the power of persuasion lies not in those allure- 
ments of words, but in the weight of thought, 
and in the force of a mind imbued with a sense 
of important things, and filled as it were with 
a divine spirit. So Paul has truly judged, 1 
Cor. ii. 4. 

I do not here fear that any should charge 
me with doing injustice to the sacred writers. 
That occasionally the most elegant expressions 
and forms of speech are found in them, is ap- 
parent to all ; and these have been sought out 
with the greatest avidity by those defenders of 
their style, who have been more sedulous than 
judicious. These single forms of elegance, 
however, cannot constitute an elegant style. 
But as is the case with many who bestrew a 
bad Latin style with elegant phrases, like 
flowers, and still are as far as possible from the 
true elegance of that language ; so here, the 
use of well-turned phrases and elegant forms of 
expression, can never cause the writer to be re- 
garded as exhibiting that elegance of style, for 
which poets and orators are celebrated. In- 
deed, if there be in the writers of the New 
Testament any elegance of style, it is that 
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which consists not in art, but springs from the 
simplicity and greatness of the thoughts them- 
selves ; and the less it is sought for, the more 
certainly and deeply does it affect those to 
whom it is addressed. That this species of 
elegance exists in the sacred writers in the 
highest degree, is well known to those who 
have examined the subject. 

From all this it will be easily understood, 
that while we take a liberal estimate of the 
grammatical accuracy of the writers of the New 
Testament, we by no means assent to the 
opinion of those, who have attempted with 
more zeal than success to shew, that these 
writers have employed a pure Greek idiom. 
But would that all those, who have coniplained 
of the impure Greek of the New Testament 
writers, had either themselves understood, or 
at least explained more perspicuously than has 
commonly been done, in what this purity of the 
Greek language consists I Had this been done, 
there would have been no ground for many and 
long disputes. At present, however, we will 
not enter upon this subject; but rather express 
our general acquiescence in the cautious direc- 
tions of Ernesti :^ To inquire respecting words 

*» Institutio Iiiterp. N. T. Part I. Sect. II. c. 3, § 0. 
Biblical Cabinet, VoL T. p. 102. 
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and pkrateSf expressing things about which the 
Greeks were accustomed to speak ; and first j 
whether such single words are spoken in the stxme 
sense in which the Greeks used them ; and then, 
wheAer such phrases have not only the syntax of 
the Greek, but also the same sense which Greek 
usages attributed to them. As to the mention 
of syntax here, Emesti does not seem to have 
so undeistood it» as if purity of style were to 
be principally estimated in reference to the le- 
gitimate construction of words and phrases. 
It is one thing to observe the grammatical laws 
of syntax ; and it is a different thing to follow 
the prs^ctice of approved writers and men of 
cultivated minds, so as to express the same 
things in the same words that they have used, 
or in the same way, or at least in a similar and 
congruous manner. 

Whether this is actually done, is not so easy 
to be determined as is generally supposed. For 
a habit of speaking or writing with purity and 
correctness, although it may appear to be xm- 
restained, is nevertheless limited by necessary 
laws ; the leason of which is often so obscured 
by usage, and so changed in the progress of 
language, that it cannot in every case be en- 
tirely ascertained. Hence it happens, that 
words and phrases used by the most approved 
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writers, appear to many to have been at first 
received without ground, and as it were by ac- 
ddent ; than which opinion, none can be far- 
dier from the truth. But syntax, properly so 
called, consists in the mode of correctly joining 
together all the parts of style, and depends on 
other grounds than purity of style ; although 
there are some things common to both. Thus 
the principal laws of both are deduced from 
reason, the common source of all languages. 
We wish it therefore to be distinctly under- 
stood, that the question about the purity of 
style in the writers of the New Testament, is 
entirely foreign to our present discussion ; so 
that no one may suppose, that we rashly desire 
to renew this ancient controversy. We are to 
speak only of the grammatical correctness of 
the writers of the New Testament, and we can 
now more easily explain in what this accuracy 
consists. 

It is obvious here at the first view, that the 
grammatical accuracy of any writer must con* 
sist in the observance of the grammatical laws 
of the language which he uses. What these 
laws are, and on what causes they depend, 
seems to be less obvious ; inasmuch as those 
who attempt to expound the grammatical laws 
of a language, often expend all their labour, 
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either in explaining single forms and parts of 
style, or in shewing how these may properly 
be joined together in order to make out a 
whole sentence. But why this should be done 
in thb particular way, and in no other, they 
leave unexplained, and rest satisfied with hay- 
ing proved, by a multitude of examples, that 
it is often so in classic writers. And although 
the assiduous perusal of many writers is neces- 
sary, in order correctly to observe the laws of 
syntax in a language ; yet the causes of those 
laws are not to be discerned, except by a dili- 
gent comparison of the genius of the language 
in question, with the necessary modes of think- 
ing and speaking common to all languages. 
He, however, who is ignorant of the causes of 
these laws, cannot properly understand their 
use ; much less can he teach with clearness the 
mode in which they are to be applied, nor to 
what extent they may be changed by usage. 
Such is the case with many interpreters ; they 
know sufficiently well, how a word or construc- 
tion usually is, but not wh^ it is and ought to 
be so ; and consequently, when they sometimes 
find it otherwise, they are troubled by the un- 
commonness of it, and cannot explain why it 
ought not to be so ; or they take refuge in a 
farrago of exceptions, as they are called. On 
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this account, it is proper here to treat, in a few 
words, of the causes and sources of all gram- 
matical laws, before we proceed to shew, how 
far we suppose the writers of the New Testa- 
ment have observed them. 

There are in every language two kinds of 
laws. The first kind are in their very nature 
necessary^ so that they are and must be found 
of the same or of a similar character in all lan- 
guages. The other kind consists of those laws 
which spring from the peculiar genius of any 
particular language. The former kind are ne- 
cessary, because they arise out of the very na- 
ture of all human language, that is from reason 
itself, and can therefore never be violated, but 
must always be observed. So that if any one 
should speak in a manner different from what 
these laws require, he would compel his hearers 
to connect in thought things which cannot be 
so joined even in thought ; as if a father should 
say, syhv7,ca aoZ\ or if any one should call him 
who is the son of Philip, o/X/crzroi' ncatha. Here 
it is not possible, that he who has begotten 
another, should at the same time be conceived 
of as having the cause of generation in that 
other, which is the force of the genitive ; or 
that he who is to be represented as the son of 
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Philip, should really be conceived of as a son, 
when no relation to a father is indicated. The 
reason of these laws is particularly conspicuous 
in the Greek prepositions, where their own 
peculiar force demonstrates the cause, why 
they are to be necessarily joined with one, two, 
or three cases. Thus if we accurately consider 
the proper signification of each preposition, it 
will not be difficult to see, why d^o i^ and v^h can 
only be joined with the genitive, and sh only 
with the accusative ; as also why dtdt and xarot 
not only may be, but also ought to be con- 
strued, sometimes with the genitive and some- 
times with the accusative. 

But there are also other laws, which, as 
springing from the nature of a particular lan- 
guage, and being in a manner peculiar to it, 
are not in the same degree necessary ; so that 
it is possible to conceive of a sufficient reason, 
why a style may be complete and perfect, 
although these laws are neglected. Hence it 
arises^ that idioms, which are introduced by 
usage contrary to the general laws of a lan- 
guage,^ are not to be regarded as faulty ; and 
that what may appear as solecisms to the un- 
learned, are sometimes in fact the most elegant 

" See Hermann ad Vigerum, Leips. 1822, p. 865. 
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figures (^xfifiara) of 8tyle.^ The reason of 
these grammatical laws then, although in it- 
self perhaps obrious, is often greatly obscured 
by opposite usage ; so that it is not wonderful, 
that the precepts of grammarians respecting 
this part of syntax, should either not have been 
understood by those who judge of the nature 
of language only by number and case; or 
should not hare been sufficient to enable us in 
all instances certainly to determine, whether 
one has written correctly or incorrectly. It is 
obvious, however, that in estimating the gram- 
matical accuracy of any writer, these different 
species of grammatical laws must be distin- 
guished. If a writer violate those laws, of 
which reason and the nature of things always 
require the observance, he cannot be said to 
use the language of man ; but if he neglect the 
other species of laws, we must first examine, 
whether there is not some probable cause for 
this neglect. On this account it will be well 
to treat of the two species of laws separately. 

In the first place then, although it may be 
taken for granted that the sacred writers have 
observed the necessary/ laws of the Greek lan- 
guage, — otherwise they would hardly seem to 

d Compare ApoUcmtu Alex. De Conftructione Orationii, 
L, III. p. 197. ed. B«kker. 
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have spoken Irke men endowed with reason, — 
yet it may be worth while to look more closely 
at the subject, than has usually been doiie. 
There are those who, in interpreting the New 
Testament, care very little for the observance 
of any laws ; and if the words of any writer in- 
terpreted grammatically, that is, according to 
the laws of language, express a sentiment fo- 
reign to their system or to their private opi- 
nions, they do not hesitate to disregard entirely 
those laws, and, neglecting the proper force of 
the words, contend, that the writer has said 
what no one in his senses ever could have said 
by means of such words. And we could show 
by a multitude of examples, how many false 
interpretations which have sprung up out of a 
hatred of orthodoxy, rest solely upon the opi- 
nions of men, who, because they have taken it 
for granted, that the sacred writers did not ob- 
serve even the necessary laws of language, 
have supposed that their words might be made 
to signify just what they themselves pleased. 
Inasmuch, however, as the interpretation of the 
New Testament would be destitute of all cer- 
tain rule and method, unless we observe at 
least those laws of language, the neglect of 
which implies also incorrectness of thought, we 
will endeavour to show by some examples, that 
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the sacred writers have observed even those 
laws in which few require accuracy or can 
judge of it. 

To begin with the prepositions ; for there is 
no signification, however repugnant, which has 
not been assigned to each of the prepositions 
in the New Testament ; and moreover we shall 
learn to estimate more correctly the accuracy 
of the sacred writers in a grammatical view, if 
we find them paying a strict regard even to 
those laws, which, although necessary, are yet 
by« few regarded as necessary. The nature of 
the prepositions, as I have remarked above, is 
such, that they can either govern only one 
case, or they admit two or more cases ; in such 
a way, however, that, according to the variety 
of their signification, they require necessarily 
some one particular case. 1 do not however 
fear, in asserting that this nature of the pre- 
positions has been accurately observed by the 
sacred writers, that any one will consider me 
as on this account attributing a refinement to 
the style of unlearned men. It is necessary 
rather to be on our guard, lest in denying to 
the sacred writers those things which are re- 
garded as peculiar to men of more cultivated 
minds, we should seem to approach them with 
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faults which are scarcely to be excused in per- 
sons eyen of the lowest class. 

The force of the prepositions, as Hermann 
has justly remarked,® does not depend upon 
the cases which they govern ; but it is to be 
explained from the verbs on which the prepo- 
sitions themselves depend. It follows from 
this, that a preposition, even if it retain the 
same signification as to the general notion of 
the thing expressed, may yet require a diffe- 
rent case, provided the verb on which that pre- 
position depends, changes in any way the mode 
of conceiving the relation of that thing. For 
if prepositions serve to indicate the relations of 
ideas, the cause is apparent, both why they 
govern cases at all, and why they govern only 
one case, or why they govern different cases, 
if the verb on which they^ depend changes the 
mode of conceiving that relation. Some go- 
vern but a single case, because the idea ex- 
pressed by the verb on which they depend, 
necessarily demands that case ; for the force of 
these prepositions is such, that if other cases 
were joined, to them, the very idea of the verb 
would be contradicted. Others again govern 
more cases, because the idea contained in them 

e Hermann, De emendenda ratione Graecae Orammat. 
^. 162. 
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is such, that it may be conceived of in various 
relations, though in a different manner ; and 
hence they may be joined with verbs of diffe- 
rent species, which govern different cases. 

By verbs of different species, I mean those 
which indicate the different modes in which the 
relation of two things may be conceived. Thus 
iJvat and i^^eSai are different species of verbs ; 
for when we couple the notion of any two 
things by means of that, we signify nothing 
more, than that these two notions are in some 
way connected ; but s§x^^^' properly indicates 
motion^ by which the relation of place is chang- 
ed. Now motion may be conceived of in a 
threefold view, as either m, or from, or to a 
place ; and therefore the verb e^et^at governs 
also three cases, and calls to its aid those preposi- 
tions, which serve to express those different 
relations. A person is, therefore, correctly 
said v^yvJov shat, and bvh ^ixhff, when he is under 
(at, near) Ilium ; but if he is to be represented 
as coming to Ilium, so as to be under it, he is 
said i«r^*IX/ov s^^si^ai. The reason, therefore, 
why Homer says : a7(r;^/(W»g ds dtr,^ u^rb "lA^ov ^>3s, 
is to be sought in the verb ijXSi. Had he said 
ifv6*lXitfi 9jX3«, it would have signified that he 
came to Ilium, but that being under Ilium, he 
had come tosomeparticiilarplace there. Forthe 
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same reason we find, Luke vii. 6. ha u^^ rrjv 
grr/fiv thiX'^fii. In the following passages the 
reason of the construction is different ; Mark 
iv. 32, iiirh Tfiv axtdv axfrcv ra vtTuva roii ou^avoD 
^aratfxajvoDv) John i. 49$ Ura xjnrh riiv <rux7jv. I 
Cor. X. 1. 6^^ riiv vepiXfiv riffav In these instan- 
ces the verbs xara<rxjjvoDv and gJva/, seem to re- 
quire not the accusative, but the genitive or 
dative ; so that at first view one is tempted to 
suppose that the writers have erred against the 
necessary laws of language. But there is 
either a probable reason why ucro should be 
joined with the accusative in a relation of this 
sort, or else the best writers have erred in like 
manner. So Xenophon, Anab. III. 4, lip* ^v i 
TLarafia^ii r^v iig rh *xibm HerodotUS II. 137, om 
ydt,^ v^iffn ohfijuara i/^h yriv» In Homer also and 
other writers, Wi is very often construed with 
the accuative, when the verb from which it 
depends seems rather to require the dative. 
But if we carefully look at all the examples of 
this sort, it will easily be seen, that the accu- 
sative is used in order to make more conspi- 
cuous the fact, that a thing or person is so con- 
nected with another thing, that the latter is to 
be conceived of and regarded as an adjunct or 
accident of the former. The noun, therefore, 
which is put in the accusative, is such as de- 
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notes either the jAace in which any thing is or 
happens, or the time at which it happens ; for 
time and place are necessary adjuncts in all 
things. So when it is said (1 Cor. x. ],) 
that the fathers were all b^h rr^v veipiXtiv^ we are 
to bear in mind, that while they were journey- 
ing, the cloud was always with them ; but had 
it been ifrh ¥s<p€\r,i, it would have expressed no- 
thing more than that they had been once under 
a cloud; which was not the intention of the 
writer. 

Should any one be disposed to regard this 
distinction as more subtle than true, let him re- 
flect why all good Greek writers say yflro vuxra, 
i*^* flfd,e^avy and not u^i voxrhg^ u^* fifLi^ag^ when 
they wish to express that any thing was done 
by night or in the day time. Not unfrequently 
we are able to see why a thing ought to be said 
in a certain way, when we perceive that the 
same could not have been said in any other way« 

The principle is also the same, in regard to 
the preposition htd. When hta governs the ge- 
nitive, it denotes the cause hy or through which 
a thing is or exists, or the manner in which a 
thing is done or becomes such as we would re- 
present it. With the accusative, on the other 
hand, tia marks the cause on account o^ which 
a thing is. done or conceived to be done. Thus 
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in Heb. ix. 12, it is properly said, Xparhc dtd 
^9U idiw aS/utroc i/^XStv f/( rd dyta^ for it is the 
mode in which he entered that is here spoken 
of. So also it is correctly said in Rev. xii. 11, 
ivsxiieav Hv xariiy^ov ds& rh aS/tM roD d^vUv xai 6i6t riv 
Xiyw riit fia^rv^sag avruv. Here we are to con- 
ceive of them as overcoming out of regard to 
rh al/iM xai rht Xo^oir, 38 if these were the cause 
on account of which they were impelled to 
conquer; for they did not regard their own 
lives, as is immediately subjoined : oux ^/a^niffay 
rri¥ '*\*ux^v axtrmy ay^i davarou. And although the 
cause which impelled them to c<mquer, also 
gave them strength and power for the victory, 
yet the mode of conceiving of it in this first 
relation is different. Here therefore we are to 
think not only of the efficient cause, which 
enabled them to overcome, but also of the im- 
pelling cause, which induced them to under- 
take the contest. The case is similar in 1 John 
iu 12, ^r/ aptuvrou vfMvou ajuM^ias d/6e rh o»0)U*a aurou. 
For if John had written 6ia rou ovojubaro^ we must 
have supposed to ovo/jm abrov to be the effi- 
cient cause of the remission of sins ; which, 
however, is not the meaning of the apostle ; and 
we are to regard them as having obtained re- 
mission on account ofi for the sake ofi his name. 
And when it said, John vi. 57, xtjiy^ ^^ did tqv 
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ToripOy nai 6 r^oiyuv ^s, x^XfM; ^^iroei dr' ^e> we 
cannot doubt that d/cb denotes not so much the 
efficient cause, (certainly not that alone,) as 
the end or object in which the reason of living 
is to be sought ; for as the reason why Christ 
lived on earth was in the Father who sent him, 
(since it was the object of his life to fulfil the 
commands of the Father,) so those live because 
ofcfton account of Christ, who yield obedience 
to his doctrines. 

The same holds true also when M seems to 

denote the impulsive cause, as it is called : as 

a#eb (f>^6m^ Bid <rirXa^v« iUw^ S<oD* very similar to 

which is also John x. 32, 6id mm i§ycv T^j^di^^tri fiu 

It is obvious, if he had here said dtoc nrntw f^Wy 

we must have thought, not on the deed on ae^ 

count o/'which, but on the manner in which, they 

wished to stone him ; just as if one should say 

^d TJ^w X^d^uv, Here also, then, dsa denotes 

not per^ but propter; and is correctly joined 

with the accusative. On the other hand, in 

Acts iiL 16, ^ iricrig i 6t* etitrou IS not wstfng tig 

obMvj but the ^i4ti( of which he is the author 

and cause. In 2 Pet. i. 3, xakMiguvrog TjjtAa; dsA 

d6^7ig xaJ df frij^, it is not he who calls us to d6^a\f 

xai &^niih that is meant; but he who calls us 

through bi^av xa» dfsrtiv oumdy ha d/A rovr«y r^g 

S*/a( xonmoi fv^ag ^cyco/CM^oc, V. 4, comp. 1 Pet« 

H 
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ii. 9. For the highest b6^a xai d^irri of God are 
exhibited in this vocation. Had it been the 
purpose to direct our attention to the object or 
end to which they are called, it must have been 
written dia rnv 66^av xai a^iriiv. But the mean- 
ing of the formula bta do^ni in 2 Cor. iii. 1 1, is 
the same as is found in many other instances^ 
where dtA either denotes the mode in which a 
thing is done, as itSt Ccro^ov^^, Rom. viii. 23 ; 
Heb. xii. 1, and d/db vS/imv x^t^ritfoifrat, Rom. ii. 12 ; 
or it indicates the cause through or by which a 
thing is done, as dt^ riji (ra^x5;, Rom. v. 19 ; viii* 
d, and di' oS xai TYiv v^ocayayytif ea^ffxafi^^v, Rom* ¥• 
2, comp. V. 1, 11. Hence we understand why 
Peter could say correctly in 2 Pet. iii. 5, y? fg 
vdaro^ xai ht Ddarog ewstrruffa r^ rov ^toU Xv/fff^ 
Here 1^ uSaroi signifies that the earth arose out 
of the water, as if water were the material* 
This was done di U^aro^, through the efficacy of 
the water itself, in the omnipotent will of God. 
What is subjoined in y. 6, dt* Qv 6 rSn xSfffug vdart 
xaraxXuSfii aflrwXsro, has been rightly interpret^ 
ed by Markland (ad Lysiam p. 329 ed Reisk.) 
in the same 'manner as a thing is said to be 
done d/a rm^y i, e. during the existence of 
something else; as in the passage itself of 
Lyias, yvwo/fiog ytvofiivog bia ^g exuvov hvva- 
(jTsJaet i. e. durante ejtis potestate. So also 
in Rom. ii. 27, rhv diSt y^dfi,fi,fiTOi xai ^s|/ro- 
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^^g, and iv. 11, r«v Viffrwovruv bi dx^oSu^rlai. 
Lastly, in the celebrated passage, Rom. iii. 25, 
Paul has correctly said, that God constituted 
Christ /XatfT^^/ov d/d r?g vhrsug, (for the sXatr/ui 
comes through faith,) and has thereby mani- 
fested rfljv dfxatoavviiv aurov dtot riiv TU^stftv ruv a^a^- 
rnfidrtav^ i. e. on account of (propter) the pardon 
of sins ; plainly as in Rom. iv. 25, og 'iraoibS^ri 
did rd '}raoa<jrr(afLaTa tifiZv xai viyea^rj dtd r^v dtxascatfiv 
niiZiVy on account fl/'pardon and salvation, or that 
we might obtain pardon and salvation. As the 
apostle says in 1 Cor. viii. 2, bid rdg -Tro^viiag 
ixa<frog r^v havrov yvvaTxa s;^srw, {i, e. on account 
of, or in order to avoid, fornication,) so also in 
the above passage he has correctly said ; o'^shg 
-Tpoj^gro aMv iKa<rr^oiov bid rr^ Titfricacy dg hbsi^iv 
Tfig bixaioc6vtig abrcv bid t^v '^ra^sm rSiv dfia^TTjfi^dTMi' 
for this is the end of rt^g bixaiotrjvfig^ that we may 
obtain pardon. 

These examples suffice to shew, that the 
sacred writers have observed at least the ne- 
cessary laws of language with more fidelity 
than is generally supposed. We pass there- 
fore to the other species of laws, or those pe- 
culiar to the Greek tongue. This topic is a 
very ample one, and covers, so to speak, the 
whole usvs loquendiy of that language ; and it 
cannot therefore be expected, that we should 
here explain every thing in which the inter- 
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preters of the New Testament have found a 
departure from Greek usage. The subject of 
Greek idioms, for instance, has not yet been 
80 clearly explained and settled, that erery 
idiom may be at once referred to a certain rule ; 
nor so that the causes can every where be as-* 
signed, in consequence of which usage has 
correctly introdu(;ed forms and modes of speaks 
ing, which are contrary to the grammatical laws. 
In general, the genius of the Greeks was so 
active and rapid, that their language abounds 
in forms and figures of this sort, more than any 
other ; and as these do not rest on the autho* 
rity of law, and seem often to depend on mere 
taste or caprice, they render this part of Greek 
grammar exceedingly difficult, and are regard- 
ed by the unskilful as faults. Hence, even the 
ancient grammariaiis have sometimes named 
those forms of speaking solecisms^ which, when 
occurring in the best writers, they have called 
Jigurei^ d^ii/xara, of the Greek language. And 
since those who have formed their estimate of 
that language from the jejune precepts of these 
grammarians, have of course not understood 
the nature of these ^yvifiwa* they have often 
regarded the sacred penmen as writing incor* 
rectly, when they have only used the same 
license which is found in the best Greek au- 
thors. The sacred writers duly observe the 
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iaw9 of grammar ; but not always the laws of 
the grammarians. And it is truly said by 
Apolloniug Alexandrinus, De Ccnstrwtione 
OcaiiouUf III. 2^ •& 6i y% %u\j^eu n^ &X6you^ r^g 
ro/avra; ituvrd^u^ fttMU, rw i>iX^if/0Otrdrw avd^«> 
^fiifofMrnt^ xai tvj X070U o&x f^ttrodi^oiTO^* ^\w ouv 
6tg fi xarat <roXi) ^iM/CMnj awra^ti dwiviyxaro n)v bvo- 
fjM</iav ^ Xo^^ xa/ aXXa xard ^rXtoy Inx^anj^^ ^* No 
one indeed will undertake to call such con* 
structiotts improper, since they are employed 
by the most approved writers, and are not con- 
trary to reason. It is manifest, therefore, that 
the predominant construction has borne off the 
name, just as other things also prevail by 
numbers." 

Thus, for example, when it said in the Apo- 
calypse (i« 5, 6,) d^h 'Ijjerou X^/ffro^ fid^i 6 

^flt&g xai Xovffttir/ ifi,ag xai iroifiatv tifi&g jSoM^XiT^* 
atmji 17 dof a x, r. X. there seems, at first view, to 
be almost as many solecisms as there are 
words. ISed talva res est. We grant, indeed, 
that this form of apposition is somewhat un- 
usual ; and if it had stood Zg fjkd^gy no objection 
could have been made. As to the solecism 
which is commonly found in the following 
words, as if the dative r^ dytMnisayn were to be 
referred to gmt^, this comes not from the apostle, 
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but from the transcribers. The full sentence 
is completed vfiih yrji^ and the datives are to 
be referred to the following avrtp ri do^a' for 
nothing is more common than the insertion of 
this pronoun, referring back to the article at 
some distance before it. There remains then 
nothing to give offence, except the consecution 
of the indicative after participles ; and there 
are probably those who hold this to be an error 
of the apostle. But even this is not without 
some probable grounds. For since the parti- 
ciple partakes of the nature of an adjective, it 
is easy to see, that he who says o ayaTtiaag, 
means nothing more than he who loved; which 
is the same as if he had said og riyd^rj<f€K There 
is, therefore, no incongruity, in referring an 
indicative joined with a participle in the same 
period, to the same subject ; because in both, 
there is the designation of an adjective or pre- 
dicate. Nor was it necessary that the og which 
is implied in the participle, should be repeated 
before smiriffs' since it is necessarily understood. 
The omission of a word does not render the 
style incomplete or incongruous, provided it be 
plainly implied in what is said ; neither does a 
change of case produce this effect, unless there 
should be no word expressed or implied, which 
may properly govern one ortheotherofthecases. 
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But if there be any thing faulty in figures of 
this kind, then the writings of the prince of 
poets swarm with errors ; for in Homer such 
constructions are very frequent* So II. VI. 
509, 510. 

— {/-vJ^oD 3s xdoT} s^siy ufipi de yoArat 

^t/j^^oi k yovva ^s^u . 

^^ He bears his head aloft, his mane floats 
around his shoulders ; but he, trusting in his 
beauty, his limbs lightly bear him," etc. 
So also 513, 514. 

" He advanced exulting, and his swift feet 
bore him/' 

But here follows a passage, in which all the 
constructions occur, that have given so much 
offence in the Apocalypse; II. VI. 479, ff. 

xai vors rtg uirr^ tfs* ^ur^o; b* tyi ^oKkU dfitihw I 
sx 'X'oXsfMu dviwrcf pi^o/ b* haoa ff^oroevrOf 
xrsimg brj/ov &vb^a, 

" And then may some one say. He is far 
braver than his father, him returning from bat- 
tle ; and may he bring back bloody spoils, hav- 
ing slain a foe." 
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In truth, it is the very nature of such figures 
as these, to render the style, which would 
otherwise be encumbered by too many words, 
more adapted to express the ideas* The power 
of language does not consist alone in this, that 
the same idea should be excited in the mind of 
the hearer, which existed in that of the speak- 
er; but also that it should be perceived, and, 
as it were, felt in the same manner and degree 
by the former, as it presented itself to the mind 
of the latter. If now any one will reduce 
those words of Hector to the rules of syntax, 
he will at once see, that they express indeed 
the same ideas, but in a manner far different 
from that in which those images affected the 
mind of Hector himself. 

Should it now be said, that figures of this 
sort, in orators and poets, are artificial and ob- 
jects of research, but are in the apostles unde- 
signed and accidental ; it may be replied, that 
the question is, not what is said with art and 
study, but what is said correctly. The best 
writers, whether poets or orators, or historians, 
are applauded, not because they have studious- 
ly sought for ungle words and forms, but be- 
cause they have, as it were, naturally and in- 
stinctively, written or spoken in the manner 
which the subject required, and not necessarily 
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in that prescribed by the syntax of the gram- 
marians. 

It ba» also been objected to the sacred pen-* 
men, that while different classes of authors 
usually haye characteristics peculiar to them* 
selves, the style of the writers of the New Tes- 
tament is mixed up from every kind of writing ; 
that while the peculiarities of tragic authors^ 
for instance, are foreign to the style of the ora^ 
tor and historian, in the New Testament all is 
found mingled together. This representation 
is not without the appearance of truth ; but the 
objection may be easily removed. For first, 
the nature of the style of the sacred writers is 
such, as to approach as near as possible to the 
common usus loquendi of ordinary life. But 
this utusy which governs alike the learned and 
the unlearned, is of such a nature, that it sub- 
mits with difficulty to the fetters oS. syntax, so 
far as the laws oi this latter are not necessary 
and essential ; either because the thoughts are 
uttered in an impremeditated manner and as 
rapidly as possible ; or because the mutual in- 
terchange of bought does not require or bear, 
either a multitude of words, nor fulness of 
construction ; or because, when spefdung in 
the presence of one another, men do not need 
to express every idea fully in words^ since tone, 
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and expression, and gesture can then afford 
their aid for the full understanding of what is 
uttered. It is therefore not surprising, that 
this mixed kind of writing should be found in 
the New Testament; and of him who best 
understands the causes of this style, we should 
not hesitate to say, that he is the best inter- 
preter of the sacred writers. It is also to be 
borne in mind, that those peculiar modes of 
speaking, as they are called, are not so exclu- 
sively appropriated to particular classes of 
writers, but that they may be employed by all 
those whose minds are affected in the same 
manner. -The modes of expression found in 
poets, are not peculiar to them merely because 
their language is regulated by numbers ; but 
because their thoughts are of such a kind as to 
require, or best to bear, these modes of ex- 
pression; and therefore he who should think 
the same things in the same manner, might 
properly apply the same species of language. 
The sacred writers, therefore, are not to be 
censured, because they have promiscuously 
employed every species of expression, provided 
only their style has sufficient symmetry and 
eongruity. On this point, it is more difficult 
to form a judgment than many suppose, who 
declare that the sacred writers paid no regard 
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to grammatical accuracy, because they appear 
sometimes to have used middle verbs for pas- 
sives, or to have erred in some other manner. 
This last question, however, refers not to the 
observance of grammatical laws, but to purity 
of language, as has been remarked above. 

Such then being the result of our inquiries, 
it follows, that in order that the interpretation 
of the New Testament niay not be left in a 
state of entire uncertainty, every interpreter 
should prescribe it as a rule to himself to pay 
a strict regard to the nature of the grammati- 
cal laws, and never in any case to depart from 
them, nor have recourse to Hebraisms, until 
he clearly sees, that a passage interpreted 
according to those laws alone, must be despair- 
ed of. 



SIMPLICITY IN THE INTERPRETATION 

OF 

THE NEW TESTAMENT. 



That the church of Christ is governed not by 
the will of man, but by the Spirit of God, we 
are admonished by the approach of the holy 
festival, on which we are to celebrate the re- 
membrance of that Pentecost, when the apos- 
tles were first divinely imbued with this same 
Spirit, in accordance with the promise which 
our Lord had given them at his departure 
from the world. At that time, indeed, it was 
the case, as often happens to those who seek 
the hope of safety or the cause of fear in the 
external vicissitudes of things, that the full im- 
port of the high benefit which the apostles 
then received, was understood by very few. 
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Nor was it entirely comprehended at a later 
period, when the church had become corrupted 
by the lust of power and the authority of mere 
human opinions* But in this our day^ when 
we behold all things governed by an external 
power, and the laws of right reason haughtily 
contemned, it is very seldom that men raise 
their minds to the contemplation of the holy, 
pure, divine, internal, and eternal kingdom of 
God ; but borne down under the sense of pre- 
sent evils, they either acquiesce through tor- 
por in those things which they see and feel to 
be inevitable, or are compelled, however un- 
willingly, to yield to them the service of their 
whole lives.* There are also not a few so for- 
getful of the promise of our Lord that he will 
bestow rh ^hv/j^u riig dXr^siag upon his church, as 
to regard the church of Christ as little other 
than a human institution. But this opinion is 
refuted by the voice of time ; for never has the 
Spirit of God wholly deserted the church, even 
in the periods of her greatest danger ; and never 
will the same Spirit cease to direct and govern 
her in future, but will preserve her, though sur- 

a There would seem to be in this sentence a general allu- 
sion to the political thraldom and despondent feeling of Oer- 
many, at the period when the article wae written. — Ed. 
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rounded with eminent perils, until the final 
consummation of all human things. 

It is however the duty of all, especially in 
these our days, to watch and see how the in- 
fluence and power of the divine Spirit may be 
preserved and augmented among Christians. 
It Ls incumbent particularly on those who have 
consecrated their lives to learning, to beware, 
lest through their fault this light of human 
life should be obscured or extinguished. This 
may happen, it is to be feared, chiefly through 
the neglect of those, by whose erudition and 
zeal the word of God, that instrument through 
which the Holy Spirit operates, ought to be 
daily more thoroughly understood and made to 
illuminate more and more strongly the life of 
man, that thus the Gospel may be preserved 
in its purity in the church for ever. For if 
the Spirit of God operates through the power 
which is inherent in the word of God, it is ob- 
vious, that this divine gift can neither be pre- 
served, nor the church remain secure, unless 
the sacred Scriptures, correctly, interpreted by 
men of real learning, are open and accessible 
to all Christians, so that they may draw from 
this pure fountain the precepts and principles 
that are necessary, in order to the right dis- 
charge of all their duties t9wards God and 
man. 
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This subject of the interpretation of the 
New Testament, however, although exceed- 
ingly ample, has yet been so often treated of 
by learned writers, that there seems scarcely a 
remaining topic on which to. make suggestions 
relative to the -true method of interpretation. 
Inasmuch, however, as the most useful pre- 
cepts can avail nothing, unless the interpreter 
possess that disposition and those qualities 
which enable him rightly to employ them, we 
therefore do not fear that we shall lose our la^- 
bour, should we dwell for a few moments on 
some of those qualities of which an interpreter 
must not be destitute, and thus attempt either 
to excite the learned or instruct the ignorant. 
Other writers, and especially Ernesti, have 
spoken of the manner in which the judgment 
of the interpreter is to b.e exercised and formed. 
But in regard to the general qualities, charac- 
ter, and disposition of mind, which are required 
for the proper interpretation of the New Tes- 
tament, there seems yet to be room for other 
remarks; especially on that simplicity which 
all recommend in interpreting the New Testa- 
ment, but which very few understand, and to 
which still fewer have attained. This topic, 
therefore, we will now briefly discuss. 

It will first be necessary to define and deter- 
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mine in what simplicity in the interpretation of 
the New Testament contLsts. It differs from 
that facility which, when conjoined with sim- 
plicity, Emesti does not hesitate to call the 
chief excellence of an interpreter.^ This faci- 
lity, which requires an interpretation to be 
such as to present itself spontaneously to the 
mind, has indeed thus much in common with 
simplicity, vi2. that the interpretation must 
not be sought with art and subtilty, but must, 
as it were, voluntarily offer itself to the mind. 
It is however possible, that an interpretation 
which is difficult to be made out, may at the 
same time be extremely simple; while others, 
less simple, may put on the appearance of 
fisicility. Indeed an interpretation in itself 
simple, often requires great skill and study in 
order to arrive at it. The feusility of an in- 
terpretation, moreover, consists not only in the 
circumstance, that it may seem to be found 
without labour, but also therein, that it pre- 
sents a facile sense, i.e. a sense which connects 
itself easily with the views, object, and cha- 
racter of the writer. In this view also simpli- 
city is connected with facility ; and both are 



^ Institat. Interp. N. T. P. 11, c. 1. § 22. ed. Ammon. 
See BibHoal CaUnet, VoL L 
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oj^sed.to every thing that is subtile aad 
forced.^ Indeed the term simpTe implies that 
which is perfect and consistent in all its parts ; 
just as we speak of simplicity of character in 
a person, in whom the different virtues are ex- 
hibited in completeness and harmony. The 
Greeks, who were much more exact in maiking 
the distinctions of ideas than the Romans, ap- 
pear to have designated that quality of simpli- 
city which thus consists in completeness, by 
the term rh oXox^^i^v, and. the other by rh dpyJi^^ 
evenn/egSj and metaphorically, that which gives 
no occasion fir censure. And simplicity may 
properly be called d<ps\ua^ in so far as there is 
nothing plain and certain, which does not ac- 
cord with that from which it arose, or to wbich 
it is to be referred, t. e. with its source or with 
its object; just as we call men uncertain and 
insincere, whose words and actions do not cor- 
respond with their views and purposes, but are 
often inconsistent one with another, and re- 
pugnant to those very things on account of 
which they appear to have been spoken and 
done. 

But since nothing is or can be. entire and 

« See Tittmann on the Prindpsl Games of Foroed Inter- 
pretation. 

VOL. II. I 
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consistent in all its parts, which comes from 
any improper source ; it follows that simplicity 
is to be sought in the circumstance, that every 
thing springs from the source from which it 
ought to be derived, while nothing is engrafted 
as it were from any other quarter, which is not 
in itself inherent in the nature of the person or 
thing in question. A necessary adjunct also is, 
and this is a principal mark of simplicity, that 
nothing be found present, except what could 
not possibly be absent. Art and subtilty, on 
the other hand, are easily detected, when any 
thing is introduced, the necessity of which is 
not apparent. It is thus that simplicity is so 
pleasing in the fine arts ; when we see each 
and every part essential to the completeness of 
the whole, and find nothing which is super- 
fluous, or that could be spared. So also we 
applaud the simple elegance of a poem or other 
work, when it exhibits nothing which does not 
seem to belong to it. In the same manner, then, 
must we form a judgment respecting the sim- 
plicity of an interpretation. For that interpre- 
tation only can be called simple, which gives 
to the words of a writer such a sense as seems 
to be the necessary one; so that when this 
sense is presented to us, we are immediately 
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conscious, that the author could not have meant 
any thing else. 

It will perhaps be said, that such an inter- 
pretation is to be called necessary rather than 
simple. Indeed the simplicity lies in the very 
circumstance, that nothing extraneous is inter- 
mixed, but all is necessarily consistent and ac- 
cordant with the nature of the thing itself; and 
therefore just as we term the words of a person 
sisaple, when they are the necessary signs of 
that which he has in his mind, so also may we 
properly call that a simple interpretation, which 
derives from the words of a writer that sense 
which appears to be the necessary one. 

This necessity, however, requires some fur- 
ther illustration* When we say that simplicity 
of interpretation is manifested in the circum- 
stance, that it proposes no other sense than 
what seems to be the necessary one, it may be 
thought that our definition is more obscure 
than the thing itself which is to be explained ; 
inasmuch as this necessity would seem to be 
something ambiguous and uncertain in all 
writings, and especially in the New Testament. 
The whole subject is indeed much embarrass- 
ed, and requires very great caution, as we shall 
afiterwards see ; but still it may be easily dis- 
entangled and developed in a twofold method; 
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of whidi those who eidier do not know, or do 
not well weigh the nature and importance of 
the duties of a grammarian, appear not to be 
at all aware. 

In the first place, if words be the signs of 
ideas, and thait not arbitrarily, but have be* 
come fixed through the usus loquendi and by a 
sort of necessity, it is obvious that we can have 
no doubt in regard to that which is necessarily 
signified, or that of which the necessary signs 
are exhibited to us ; provided we are acquaint- 
ed with the usus loquendi^ (the extent and in- 
fluence of which is much greater than is usually 
apprehended,) and with that necessity which, 
inasmuch as it depends on and consists in rea- 
son, the inventress of all languages, may be 
properly termed the logieal neces»ty. There 
are however not a few interpreters, who after 
having read a few books, and got by rote the 
common rules of the grammarians, and turned 
over the lexicons, which in this respect are for 
the most part miserably written, suppose diem- 
selves to have imbibed treasures of philological 
learning ; and being accustomed without con- 
sideration to regard all languages, both ancient 
and modem, and especially the fonner, as the 
result of chance, they pay of course no regard 
to that necessity which lies in the ^sential and 
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universal laws of language, such as every where 
necessarily regulate the maimer of expressiag 
ideas by weirds. Such persons therefore pro* 
nounce that to be the simplest interpretation, 
which is most easily confirmed by the meagre 
authority of the lexicons. To us, however, 
those persons, above all others, seem to be ig- 
norant of the true character of language, 
who are accustomed to refer every thing, of 
which they cannot explain the cause, to the 
mere will or custom c^the people among whom 
this or that language was vernacular. And 
although we can scarcely hope, ever to be able 
to perceive fully the logical grounds and causes 
of all languages ; still we ought to make it the 
object of zealous and unremitted exertion, that 
these causes, so far as they are necessary and 
essential, and have sprung up not by accident, 
but from the laws of human reason itself, should 
be detected and developed. 

In the second place, it is an instinctive qua- 
lity of the human mind, always to employ the 
means nearest at hand, and to seek for no- 
thing at a greater distance than is necessary. 
This indeed is the surest mark of simplicity 
and integrity even of personal character. We 
are naturally impelled, not to art, but to seek 
and to communicate the truth by the shortest 
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and simplest means possible ; and the use of 
art may be said to arise father from some obli- 
quity of life or perverseness of mind. Hence, 
inasmuch as the same law prevails in the use 
of language, and we express our thoughts and 
feelings by those signs which make known our 
meaning in the shortest and surest manner, it 
is therefore an essential characteristic of sim- 
plicity (i. e. of completeness and necessity) in 
interpretation, that we attribute to the words 
of a writer that sense, of which these words 
seem to be the nearest and most direct, or the 
shortest and most certain, signs. And here alt 
who undertake to interpret the New Testa- 
ment are to be admonished and exhorted, to 
prescribe to themselves as a rule, this quality 
of simplicity; and not to recede, except for 
grave reasons, from that sense which seems to 
be the nearest and most direct. For although 
all the writers of the New Testament were not 
destitute of a certain degree of learning and 
subtilty of talent ; yet they all were exceed- 
ingly remote from those arts by which lan- 
guage, that gift of God, is misused in order to 
conceal depravity of mind or purpose, and to 
deceive others by words of double meaning. 
Indeed no one will interpret the writings of 
these sacred authors with more felicity, than 
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he who is best able to estimate correctly their 
simplicity- 
It seems proper here to dwell more particu- 
larly, for a moment, on this quality of simpli- 
city in an interpreter himself ; a subject which 
has commonly been passed over in silence, 
even by those who have written with most 
acuteness upon the qualities and disposition ne- 
cessary to a good interpreter. There is doubt- 
less a certain simplicity of mind, which is 
amiable in all men, and which is particularly 
desirable in an interpreter of the New Testa- 
ment. It is manifested especially in that in- 
tegrity and rectitude of mind, which perceives 
clearly and at a glance every thing that is ap- 
propriate and necessary to a particular person 
or thing. It differs from the disposition of 
those who, by the employment of art, or in 
consequence of a mode of life not conformed 
to right reason, have lost this natural power of 
perception; and who are therefore no longer 
affected by that simplicity in which the highest 
beauty is said to consist, nor are able to per- 
ceive any thing in its true light or without 
doubt and ambiguity. But in that simple cha- 
racter of a mind which seeks no subterfuge or 
ambiguity, but is apt and prompt to compre- 
hend all that is appropriate and necessary, we 
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9ee aiy oraameiit of kaman life, and hare the 
suresy pledge and safeguard of a love of tmth. 
Hen^e it may be r^arded as essential to erery 
int^preter, and especially to the interpreter of 
th/^ New Testament. For whoever is desti- 
tute of this quality, and cannot comprehend 
what is appropriate or necessary to the natm« 
of any person or thing, will not surely be able 
to attain to the right sense of words ; but inas- 
much as every thing in his own mind is dis- 
torted and perverted, he will naturally be on 
the look out for ambiguity and quibbles in the 
language of others. 

There is, moreover, cause of apprehension, 
that this simplicity of character may become im- 
paired at an earlier period than theologians in 
general come to the interpretation of the New 
Testament We ought therefore to be much 
on our guard lest this happen throi^h our own 
fault. For in this simplicity is required, first, 
a certain natural integrity of dispositioii ; se- 
condly, rectitude of intention; and lastly, 
purity and constancy of mind; from all of 
which, at the present day, there is usually 
some falling off. That integrity of disposition 
which affects us so pleasantly in children, is 
apt to disappear among the innumerable arts 
by idiich human life is encompassed, and drops 
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away like cbildhood's earli^t flower ; so that 
those who are trained with the greatest care, 
are not seldom found to have swerved the fiip- 
thest toward the opposite extreme. Whether 
this arises from the character of haman life in 
general, which cannot be passed without the 
employment of art and deception ; or from the 
fault of our mode of education, which is per- 
haps too far removed frt>m the simple laws of 
nature ; we must in any case regard it as an 
eyil of very great magnitude ; and if all our 
treasures of learning, on which we so gorman- 
dize, have been necessarily purchased at this 
price, there is reason to fear that we have ex- 
changed gold for brass. It is particularly in 
this respect that the works of the anci^it 
classic writers may be recommended to be 
studied by an interpreter ; because in them, 
and more especially the Greeks, e. g. Thucy- 
dides and Xenophon, although they were de- 
voted to letters and occupied with important 
affairs, there is yet exhibited that natural in- 
tegrity of disposition and feeling, i. e. that sim- 
plicity of character, which it has happened to 
few in our days to preserve. 

In regard to rectitude of mind and intention, 
which is wholly lost in the pursuits of an arti- 
fidal and complicated life, how can we expect 
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to find it among the multiplied questions, (^i* 
nions, and distinctions, which distract theolo- 
gians — in short, among the innumerable thorns 
with which theology in these days is over- 
grown—except in a suffocated and corrupted 
state ? There are few indeed, who approach 
the interpretation of the New Testament with 
minds uncorrupted and unprejudiced. The 
greater part have already imbibed certain opi- 
nions. Some have become habituated to the 
ancient formulas of theologians; others have 
learned to cast off all restraints, and are wondei^ 
fuUy delighted in the exercise of dieir own inge- 
nuity. One party are led astray by the authority 
of some theological system ; the other by the 
most recent form of philosophy. All in short for- 
sake the plain and simple path, and have recourse 
to art in searching after truth. That rectitude 
of purpose, therefore, which sees and compre- 
hends the truth directly and without evasion, 
is exhibited by few in the interpretation of the 
New Testament. And hence it naturally hap- 
pens, that as such interpreters are themselves 
wanting in simplicity, this virtue is also not 
found in their interpretations. 

Lastly, purity and constancy of mind are in 
the highest degree necessary to simplicity, in- 
asmuch as a mind that is corrupt and wavering 
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is neither adapted to perceive the truth, nor to 
understand what is necessary or appropriate to 
any thing. We must here particularly guard 
against the opinion of those, who believe them- 
selves sufficiently furnished for the explication of 
the sacred books, when they have heaped toge^ 
ther stores of erudition derived from every quar- 
ter; but who regard it as a matter of indifference 
in what way the mind and heart are formed and 
aflfected. JPor although the error of those who 
think that piety alone, without learning, is 
sufficient for interpreting the sacred books, is 
very pernicious ; still it cannot be denied, that 
the more pure, chaste, uniform, and constant the 
mind, the better it is adapted to understand 
and expound the word of God. Ta roD %oZ 

^^otMTog ou ds^srai ra rou 'rviv/Maroi roD ^soD. *' The 
things of God knoweth no man, but the Spirit 
of God. The natural man comprehendeth not 
the things of the Spirit of God." 1 Cor. ii. 
11, 14. 

More especially, however, there is required 
for the simplicity which we are discussing, that 
virtue or quality of mind which may enable the 
interpreter always to control his own genius 
and imagination ; so as to indulge himself in 
nothing, and to avoid constantly every sport 
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and sally of the fancy. Xys is truly Bowre 
difficult than is commonly belicTcd ; especially 
vnth those who possess a richness of genius 
and take pleasure in a figurative style, and 
who therefore err through natural abundance ; 
a species of error in which others, men of in- 
ferior capacity, so much delight, that they en- 
deavour to cover up their poverty of genius by 
a ridieolous hunting after similar figures. 
There is however nothing of greater moment 
to the interpreter, than to avoid ail sallies and 
arts of this kind : and he should prescribe it as 
a law to himself^ that the more acuteness and 
skill any interpretation may seem to display, 
the more cautious should he be in proving it. 
We are indeed deceived by nothing more easily 
than by the adulation of our own self-compla- 
cency ; and it is often the case, that an inter- 
pretation nHbich exhibits great ingenuity, al- 
though it be dem(»istrably &dse, is scarcely, 
and perhaps never, laid aside, inasmuch as no 
one willingly resigns the praise of ingenuity 
and acuteness. Others again are seduced by 
such examples ; and they too strive to bring 
forth something acute and splendid. For since 
ther^ is in simplicity a certain elegant po- 
verty and an appearance of facility ; many 
interpreters seem to fear lest they should be 
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contemned on account of this poverty; and 
theref<»re they prefer to show off in the use of 
false aids, rather than unpretendingly follow 
after the plain and siinple truth. 

This simplicity in the interpretation of the 
New Testament is also so much the more ne» 
cessary, because of the great simplicity in the 
thoughts and teaching both of the sacred 
writers and of our Lord himsel£ In regard to 
our Lord, who in all his human character ex- 
hibited the highest perfection, no one can be 
ignorant of the simplicity of heart and mind 
which reigned in him, unless he himself be 
wholly destitute of any sense or perception of 
this virtue. There was in Christ not only that 
perfect integrity of morals and of practice, by 
which we so easily distinguish men of simpli- 
city and uprightness from those who are arti- 
ficial and insincere ; but he exhibited also such 
admirable purity and truth of character, that 
his whole life is the most delightful image of 
the highest and most perfect simplicity. And 
this was exhibited not in any poverty of mind 
nor in low views of things ; but consisted in 
the simple and true conception of the loftiest 
subjects, and was chiefly conspicuous in the 
entire direction of his mind to heavenly things ; 
a virtue which constitutes the essence of true 
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religion. It ifl therefore an error to sup- 
pose with some, that a man devoid of this sim- 
plicity is adapted to comprehend divine things. 
It is, on the other hand, no doubt true, that 
through the arts with which we are accustom- 
ed to embellish, or rather to corrupt human 
life, we bring loss and damage to the preva- 
lence of true religion* But the more simplicity 
of mind and heart, so much the more prompt 
and prone, as it were, is a person to embrace 
religious truth. He then only can comprehend 
the simplicity of our Lord, so conspicuous even 
in the loftiest sublimity, who is endowed in 
some degree with the same quality. Theolo- 
gians, on the contrary, in searching for subli- 
mity in a certain artificial obscurity, have 
transformed the teaching and doctrines of 
Christ, so heavenly, simple, and appropriate, 
and so admirably accordant with the eternal 
relations of the human race, into a system 
which is artificial, arbitrary [positive], and 
more correspondent to human opinions. This 
might be demonstrated by many examples, es- 
pecially of such passages as are said to contain 
mysteries. Interpreters have indeed not sel- 
dom found difficulties, because they have not 
followed the simple method of the divine Mas- 
ter, but have sought in his words the occastoos 
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of doctrinal and metaphysical discussions* 
More particularly is the perception of this sim* 
plicity necessary in those passages, where our 
Lord has pointed out the necessary and eternal 
relations of human and divine things, in the 
comprehending, observing, and following out 
of which consists essentially all true religion 
and piety, and which he has brought forth, as 
it were, from the sacred recesses of his own 
ndnd in such a way, that he has often signified 
them by a word or by language simple indeed, 
yet significant and forcible in the highest de- 
gree. These relations, it is true, are of such 
a nature, that they are to be comprehended 
and felt in the mind, rather than expressed in 
words ; and they are therefore little understood 
by those who are accustomed to embody divine, 
2. e. eternal and infinite things in the resem* 
blances of words and reasonings. Hence there 
have been at all times few who could justly 
estimate the piety of the most excellent men, as 
the example of our Lord himself clearly demon- 
strates. 

But the apostles also possessed the highest 
simplicity ; and it is therefore to be feared, 
that he who is not capable of perceiving 
and imitating this quality in them, will be 
found altogether unqualified for the interpreta* 
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tion of the sacred books. There are indeed 
some who suppose, that Paul presents to us a 
more learned, animated, and subtile mode of 
discussion and writing; and even Ammon"^ 
does not hesitate to affirm, that in the epistles 
of Paul the more difficult interpretation is not 
seldom to be preferred. But although it be 
conceded, that Paul has sometimes disputed 
artificially; yet he always exhibits that sim- 
plicity which, as we have said above, consists 
not in facility, or rather in an appearance of 
facility, but in integrity, verity, consistency, 
and necessity. And those arts which are 
charged on this writer, have ofi;en arisen, not 
from the meaning of Paul, but from the ima- 
gination of interpreters. They have taken it 
for granted, that a man deeply imbued with 
Jewish erudition, has of course instituted subtile 
disputations in letters written in the language 
of familiar intercourse ; and therefore in the 
simplest discourse of the apostle, they have 
sought for artifices rolir Xo/sav. How inconside- 
rately some have done this, Paul has himself 
shewn in 1 Cor. ii. 4, seq. In this passage the 
d^^^iS ^nsvfjMTog xai dwd/Mu^f which is opposed 

^Nota«d£naaiUInititut.lQterp. N. T. P, IT. d. § 22. 
See also Biblical Cabinet, Vol. I. translated by Mr. Terrot. 
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to ToTg Tu&atg av^^wrtvy^g <fo^/ag Xoyotg^ signifies that 
simple power of divine truth which the •v}/u;i^/xo5 
av^pwcoc oi ds^irar and they are Xoyoi 6i8axroi 
'Tvsv/ukarog aym^ which coming with that divine 
power, produce certain and real persuasion; 
verse 5. And although it was not always in 
the apostle's power 'rvivfjuartKcSi; 'frvsufiartxd tfuyx^/- 
viiv, to compare spiritual things with spiritual 
(verse 13), but he must also sometimes dispute 
with his* countrymen, xar ^v^^wtov or xard 
ifd§xa' nevertheless even in discussions of this 
sort, however subtile, he has still preserved a 
great simplicity ; i, e. he has managed these 
discussions in such a way, as that all the parts 
and circumstances are consistent and coherent, 
and tend to one great end, as if by a natural 
completeness and necessity. But where theo- 
logians can justly attribute to Paul any thing 
of that subtility which is found in the schools^ 
I am not aware. They would seem rather to 
be striving to secure the authority of the holy 
apostle for their own opinions, by making him 
the author of them ; and hence they have not 
unfrequently been compelled to have recourse 
to forced or subtile interpretations. 

Errors of this kind have been committed the 
more frequently in regard to the writings of 
Paul, because interpreters have not sufficiently 

VOL. II. K 
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regarded the nature of that species of language 
which is commonly employed for the purposes 
of familiar intercourse; but have expected 
rather in his epistles an accurate distribution 
and arrangement of topics, and a continued 
and uniform discussion, just as if they were 
regular theological treatises. Indeed, the in- 
terpreter should above all things fix his mind 
on that simplicity, which men who employ the 
language of daily life, and are unacquainted 
with the more learned and artificial style of 
books, are accustomed to preserve in writings 
of this sort. This is found in all the writers of 
the New Testament; so that no interpreter 
can attain to their true meaning, nor feel the 
beauty and sublimity of their language, unless 
his own mind be imbued with the same sim- 
plicity which constitutes the characteristic of 
those ingenuous and uncorrupted men. 

This subject, however, of the simplicity so 
characteristic of the writers of the New Testa- 
ment, and so conspicuous in their language, is 
too extensive, and requires a discussion too 
protracted, for the brief limits of the present 
essay. I add therefore only this one reflection. 
How greatly is it to be desired, that in declar- 
ing the divine doctrines, in preaching the word 
of God, we may imitate the simplicty of those 
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holy men ; and that in explaining the sacred 
Scriptures, we may employ also that simplicity 
which has been above described; and especially 
preserve as much as possible that simplicity 
of mind, which is manifested in an aptness to 
perceive the truth and to comprehend and em- 
brace the doctrines taught from heaven. Thus 
may not only the teachers in the church, 
but also all Christians, hope to perceive and 
experience more and more the power of that 
divine Spirit, by which the church is governed. 

Come then, fellow-citizens, and celebrate the 
approaching festival ; in order that thus your 
minds, elevated above the vicissitudes of hu- 
man affairs, and purified from every unworthy 
purpose, may be nourished and strengthened 
in tbdu* simplicity and integrity by a grateful 
remembrance of the divine benefits; so that by 
the aid of that Spirit which is not of this 
world, you may be enabled both to persevere 
in the true faith, and to sustain and augment 
the faith of others* And being assured that 
you will gladly do this of your own accord, we 
willingly indulge the hope that you will be 
present at the sacred solemnities, which are to 
be celebrated in the manner of our ancestors, 
in the university hali, on the first day of Pen- 
tecost. 



PRINCIPAL CAUSES OF FORCED 
INTERPRETATIONS 



THE NEW TESTAMENT.* 



There has been much diseussioii among theo- 
logians m our day, and those too men of learn- 
ing and deeply imbued with a knowledge of 
the Hebrew, Greek, and Latin literature, re- 

* The present essay was prepared on the occasion of the 
author's hecoming Professor Extraordinary of Theology in 
1803; and was republished with a single additional note 
in 1829. He remarks on that occasion, that although 
several things perhaps need further definition and illustra- 
tion, he yet chooses to leave them in their present state, 
lest he should seem desirous of embellishing a more youth- 
ful performauoe with the fruits gathered in riper years. 
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specting those forced^ interpretations of the 
New Testament, by which, as is supposed, the 
true and genuine sense of the sacred writings 
has been corrupted by many recent interpre- 
ters. Although this complaint is not without 
foundation, yet the causes of the evil seem to 
be more extensive than has been commonly 
supposed, and are not to be sought only in an 
ignorance of languages, or in the neglect of 
grammatical interpretation. For those even 
who have most closely followed the gramma- 
tical method, have been some of the first to 
offend in this respect, by proposing interpreta^ 
cions of the most distorted kind. Such, for 
instance, was Origen himself, the celebrated 
author of grammatical interpretation ; who, as 
is well known, has extracted from the Scrip- 
tures, through his superstition, and still more 
through his imagination, an innumerable mul- 
titude of things, which, in the opinion of those 
best able to judge, are not contained in them. 
Indeed, as a general principle, the gramma- 
tical method of interpretation, although the 

** The epithet in the original is contorta, to which the 
nearest corresponding English words, as to form, are contort* 
ed, distorted ; but th^ would here be too strong. The idea 
of the Latin is commonly expressed in English by the words 
farcedy strainedt etc — Ed* 
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only one which Ls or can be true^ is nererthe- 
less to be employed with great caution, in ex- 
plaining the sacred Scriptures. It is certainly 
a correct precept, that the same rules are to be 
followed in interpreting the sacred volume, 
which are applied to works of mere human 
origin ; but yet this precept is not true in any 
such sense, as would imply that the meaning 
of the New Testament is to be sought in pre- 
cisely the same manner, as the meaning of the 
words and phrases of Thucydides and Polybius. 
As every one has his own peculiar habit of 
speaking, so there is not in all cases the same 
use and application of the same rules (non est 
idem apud eundem earundem regularem usus) ; 
and an interpretation of a word or phrase in 
Polybius and Xenophon may be perfectly cor- 
rect and facile, while the same applied to one 
of the sacred writers would be as forced as 
possible. Hence it arises, that those authors 
who have applied the forms and phrases of the 
more elegant Greek writers to the explication 
of the New Testament, have not always been 
able to escape the charge of proposing forced 
interpretations ; and there are many things of 
this kind extant in the works of that fine 
Greek scholar Raphel, of Eisner, Albert!, and 
the truly learned Palariet. And although 
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J. A. Emesti, the celebrated restorer of gram* 
matieal interpretation in our timeSy has given 
many excellent precepts on this subject, still 
(it would seem) they have not always been ob- 
served, even by those who profess to follow 
most closely the grammatical method. Hence, 
the causes of such forced interpretations must 
be sought, not so much in the neglect of 
grammatical exegesis, as elsewhere. It is 
therefore proposed to offer, on this occasion, 
some remarks on this subject, tending to unfold 
briefly some of the chief causes of the interpre- 
tations in question. 

First of all, however, it is necessary to de- 
fine the nature of forced interpretation, in re- 
gard to which there is some ambiguity. Many 
call that a forced interpretation, which gives 
to a passage a sense foreign to the intention of 
the writer, and which is not contained in his 
words. Others give this name to every expla- 
nation which is not grammatical. But it is 
obvious, that an interpretation which is foreign 
- to the words, and even repugnant to them, is 
to be termed false^ rather th^n forced ; and also 
that an interpretation may be entirely gramma- 
tical, and yet forced. This will be evident to 
the good sense of every one. There are indeed 
many interpretations, which the usus toquendi 
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and the power of words will admit ; but which 
nevertheless are not satisfactory, and even give 
offence, by seeming to interrupt the progress 
of the discourse, and imparting to it a sort of 
foreign colouring. These no one would call 
false ; nor yet would any one hold them to be 
true, 2. e. appropriate to the passages to which 
they are applied ; and they may therefore pro- 
perly be termedyorcerf. To such interpretations 
Emesti was accustomed to oppose the very 
suitable term JacileJ^ Thus in James iii. 1, the 
words fifi ^oXXo/ diddaxaXoi ym<j^Sy are some- 
times rendered thus : do not too eagerly desire 
the office of a teacher. This sense the words 
indeed admit ; though it seems somewhat harsh' 
to understand yiviish as being put here for /i»n 
StXsrs yiyki^OLi vroXkoi diddaxaXor but the context 
rejects this sense ; to which such an admoni- 
tion against an ambitious spirit is utterly 
foreign. If now we should say that dtbd^dkoi 
here means a person who carps at and reproves 
others ; no one probably would readily concede 
that this sense necessarily lies in the word it- 
self; and yet it suits admirably to the succeeding 
clauses. We may perhaps compare the German 

« InstHutio Interpretis N. Test. P. 11. Cap. I. § 22. ed. 
Ammon. Leip. 1809. See Biblical Cabinet, Vol. II. trans- 
lated by Mr. Terrot. 
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word meistem^ which plainly answers to r^ 
dtddaxeiv and dtdd<fxoih>v ilvou. [So also, in some 
degree, the English verb to tutor J] Nor should 
I hesitate to explain Rom. ii. 21, sauriv ob didd- 
(TXE/g, in this manner : thou who censurest the 
faults of others^ dost thou not censure thine oum 
fatdts ? In nearly the same sense, I think, is 
d/daffxs/v found in Ecclus. ix. 1. In like manner, 
the word h^yvi^ James i. 19, cannot signify wrath, 
which is a notion entirely foreign to the sub- 
ject there under discussion; but it denotes 
undoubtedly the indignation or indignant feel- 
inff of a man who is irritable and fretful under 
the calamities to which, like arrows, the whole of 
.human life is exposed.^ At the same time, the 
idiom in this passage as to form is not Hebrew, 

^ That «^j^ signified among the Greeks not only anger 
and wrath, but also the feeling of a man offended or provok- 
ed, is not necessary to be shewn to those acquainted with the 
Greek language. Nor are there wanting in the New Testa- 
ment examples of the same signification ; e. g. Mark iii. 5 ; 
Rom. ix. 22 ; Heb. iii. 11. It may also be observed, in pass- 
ing« that when this word is employed in the New Testament 
to denote punishment, chastisement, etc. this is not in conse- 
quence of any Hebrew idiom ; but it is so found also in the 
best Greek writers. 80 Demosthenes adv. Mid. p. 528, ed. 
Reisk. T^ 'l^m^am ^ «v» Unt riiv ^yht tli* ^ \»mf, &» t ibun, 
iva^9 • fifMf, just as Paul says Rom. iv. 15, a vifits i^k* 
Mort^y^irtu. Other examples may be seen in the Index 
Dem. Reisk. v. i^yh, p. 540. 
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but good Greek ; once an Auetor incerL in Poet. 
Gnom. bag this sentence : yr/fw ^ tii daynv f^n 
rwxyg dXKk fi^abiti, — From these examples it will 
easily be seen, that the nature of the interpre- 
tations under discussion will be very much 
obseuredy if they are to be defined in the 
usual way above pointed out, u e. if we merely 
say they are such as are not grammatical. 

To interpret grammatically is surely not mere- 
ly, by the help of a lexicon, to explain simply 
the verbal meaning and render word for word; 
but, as the most distinguished interpreters have 
long taught, it is to ascertain the proper sense 
of the words, and the idea attached to a parti- 
cular word in any particular place, by a dili- . 
gent attention to the tisus loqumdU the object 
of the writer, and the logical connexion of tne 
whole context. Neither is the grammatical 
interpretation a different thing from the histo- 
rical one ; there is not one grammatical sense, 
and another historical.. Under that which 
earlier interpreters, as Sixtus Senensis, for- 
merly called the historical sense, they under- 
stood nothing more than the grammatical one; 
and they called it the historical, merely because 
it is deduced from a proper observation of times 
and events.* And that which certain later 

• See Emesti, Opp. PhiL Crit. p. 221. 
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writers have begun to call the historical aeitse, 
viz. that which a passage expresses when ez« 
plained with reference to the time in which the 
author lived, or that which the words appear 
to have expressed at that time and place, and 
among those persons for whom he wrote ; this 
is nothing else than what the earlier interpre* 
ters called the grammatical sense; Indeed, 
according to their views, and those of every 
correct interpreter, the grammatical interpre- 
tation has and ought to have for its highest 
object, to shew what sense the words of a pas- 
sage can bear, o^ight to bear, and actually do 
bear ; and it requires not only an accurate ac- 
. quaintance with words and the nsius loquendi of 
them, but also with many other tilings. It Ls 
not enough to investigate what is said ; but we 
must also inquire b^ whom and to whom it is 
said, at what time^ on what occasion^ what/^re- 
ceiles, MvheitJoUowSy etc/ For to interpret, is 
to point out what ideas are implied in the 
language ; or it is to excite in another the same 
thoughts that the writer had in his own mind. 
But the power of doing this does not depend 
alone on a knowledge of words and of the 
usus loquendi: but demands an acquaintance 

' So Eraimus, Ratio et Meth. verse Theologiae, p. 61, ed. 
Semler. 
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with many other things, as was said above* 
All writers do not follow the same usus loquen^ 
di ; Polybios and Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
have each a different kind of language ; Thu- 
cydides and Xenophon have little resemblance 
of style ; although the two former were nearly 
contemporary, and the latter were natives of 
the same country. We ourselves write diffe- 
rently to learned men and to our familiar ac- 
quaintance; and our habit and manner of 
speaking or writing depends very much upon 
the talent, disposition, and personal habits of 
the individual. Practice also effects very 
much. Besides all these, there is required, in 
order to become a skilful interpreter, a certain 
intellectual sagacity and a native tact, such as 
the Greeks call su^ufa, the want of which can- 
not be compensated by any degree of art or 
erudition. Hence it happens, that those who 
are destitute of this natural talent, however 
extensively they may possess a knowledge of 
languages and of the whole construction of 
style and discourse, very often propose inter- 
pretations as foreign as possible to the mean- 
ing and pui^ose of the writer.* 

Since then that must be regarded as the 

' Compare this whole discussion with the article by Prof. 
Hahn, on Interpretation of Prophecy. 
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true interpretation, which accurately gives the 
true sense contained in the words of a writer, 
and presents in a legitimate way to the mind 
of another the same thoughts which the writer 
had, and must have had, in his own mind at 
such a time and in such a place ; it follows, 
therefore, that we must call that b, forced inter- 
pretation, which does violence in any way to 
the true meaning of an author ; so as to make 
him express by his words a different sense from 
that which he, in this discourse, and at that 
time and place, intended to connect with those 
words. 

By the common consent of the ablest inter- 
preters, the proper meaning of any writer is to 
be discovered, first, from the tims loquendi 
which is familiar to him ; then, from an obser- 
vation of the persons and times and places in 
and for which he wrote ; and lastly, from the 
context, in which is also comprehended the ob- 
ject of the writer, which some make a separate 
head. Hence there arise three characteristics, 
by which to distinguish a forced interpretation ; 
viz. first, if it be contrary to the ordinary tisus 
hqueiidi of the writer; secondly, if it be at 
variance with a due regard to the persons, 
times, and places, in and for which he wrote ; 
and thirdly, if it be incongruous to the series 
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of discourse. We dierefore call that a forced 
interpretation, which, although it may he con- 
tained in the words taken by themselves, neverthe^ 
less expresses a sense foreign to the intention of the 
writer ; inasmuch as it is repugnant either to the 
U8U8 LOQUENDi of the Writer, or to time and 
PLACE, orjinally to the context. 

There are two species of interpretations of 
this sort. The one by a certain violence put 
upon the words, is calculated to displease the 
learned ; while the other, by a certain appear- 
ance of art and refinement, allures the unlearn- 
ed. The former species may be termed itiepty 
and is exhibited when a sentiment is obtruded 
upon a writer, which is alike foreign both to 
his constant manner of thinking and speakings 
and to his intention and object.^ As if one 
should say that Paul in Eph. i. 7, had in mind 

^ Those mtOTpretstioiis are %ne]^, which give a sense not 
efpropriiite to the passage, the writer, or the time. Indeed 
all farced interpretations may be called inept, inasmuch as 
they are inappropriate to the passages from which they are 
extracted ; hut since some offend more the judgment, while 
others hy an af^earanoe of refinement please the unlearned^ 
i hare preferred to distinguish them into inept and subtile. 
The nature of intepretations of this sort has been well treated 
of by £. A. Fronmiann, in his prolusion entitled : Faciiitas- 
bonae iuterpretaiumis nota, § X. Opp. PhiL Hist. p. 387, 
seq. 
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the Bystem of Chnsdan doctrine ; and he should 
go on to interpret r^v diroXur^wtf/v dtSt roD oi/ouxro; 
amu, rijv apsffn rHv ^oL^rruifidrmy of a deliverance 
from sin, which is effected by this doctrine, 
confirmed by the death of Christ. Sudi an in«- 
terpretation is supported neither by the man- 
ner in which the apostle is accustomed to speak 
of the death of Christ, nor by the object of the 
writer and the method of the whole discussion, 
nor by the mode of thinking among the Chris- 
tians to whom the apostle wrote : unless the 
utmost violence be put upon the words. — The 
other species is usually called the subtile^ 
These are such as by a sort of art extract from 
the words a sentimait, good indeed in itself, 
but foreign to the intention of die writer, and 
particularly so to the proper force and signifi- 
cancy of the words* A great many examples of 
this kind have been collected by F. F. Grafen- 
hain, in his Dissert, de Interpret. N. T. argmlU 
moffiSf quam veris^ Leips. 1774. 

Since then every true interpretation rests 
upon the usus loquendi^ the accurate knowledge 
of persons, and places, and times, and the eom« 
parison of the context ; so all instances of 
forced interpretation must arise either from ig- 
norance or neglect of these same things. 
There are, therefore, three principal causes of 
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such interpretations, of which we now proceed 
to treat. 

I* The first cause lies in the want of a pro- 
per knowledge and correct understanding of 
the uius laquendu The style of the New Tes- 
tament) as is now generally admitted, is not 
pure Greek; but is mixed and made up of 
words and idioms borrowed from several lan- 
guages, and particularly from the Hebrew. 
This has been the judgment of the most learn- 
ed Greek scholars, as well as of the most erudite 
interpreters of the New Testament.^ And al- 
though this opinion is admitted in our day by 
all, yet there seems to be an ambiguity hang- 
ing around it, which gives occasion to very 
many forced interpretations. 

In the first place, those who, after the ex- 
ample of Daniel Heinsius, have pre-supposed 
in the New Testament a peculiar Hebraizing 
dialect, have no doubt, by the common consent 
of the learned, been in an error ; and have thus 
rendered the whole discussion respecting the 
ustcs loquendi found in the books of the New 
Testament, and the interpretation of the New 

* See HemsterhiuioB ad Lucian. Tom. 1. p. 30&. O. J. 
Planck, Einleit. in die theoL Wissenschaften, Bd. II. p. 
42, sq. 
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Testament itself, uncertain.^ For, in the first 
place, single forms and idioms cannot consti- 
tute a peculiar dialect; nor are those things of 

^ It WM fonnerly customary to call the language of the 
New Testament and of the Alexandrine interpreters, the 
Hellenistic, as if it were a dialect appropriate and peculiar to 
them; and to r^^ard it, I know not how, *E/i^ttM;r«v. 
This opinion is most learnedly refuted hy Claud. Salmasius 
in his Comm. de Lingua HelleniwHcay Lugd. Bat. 1643, 
(compare also his Funus Ling, ffellenitticaeuid Otnlegium^) 
against D. Heinsius, who had defended it in his Aristarchtu 
Saeer, his ExereiiatL Saerae in iV. 7*. (in the prefoce,) and 
his £jfereikUio de Lvngua Hellenist, L. B. 1643. But al- 
though no one who is in any d^ree acquainted with the 
Greek language, can assent to the opinion of those who de- 
fiend the purity of the New Testament Greek ; yet never- 
theless the position seems also incapable of defence, which 
makes the language, or rather the style of the New Testa- 
ment, a peculiar and proper tmktnm^ the so called «^v 'EX. 
XnM^rmm. For it is one thing, to employ a certain common 
and unpolished (ilMvr^Mv manner €i speaking, mixed with 
foreign idioms, and with Latin and other newly coined words, 
ptsxfttit as Phrynicus calls them) and •Unifutt' and it is 
quite another thing to make use of a particular and peculiar 
dialect. The position of Salmasius (and in my judgment 
th« correct one) is, that the sacred writers had no such pe- 
culiar dialect ; while, at the same time, he is as far removed 
as possible from the opinion of those who boast of the purity 
of the style of the New Testament.~.But if it be said that it 
is mere verbal trifling, not to admit the name of dialect 
where it cannot be denied that these writers have employed 
a kind of writing mixed, ibUatfiw, rUf «£ viwauitvfunn, and 
therefore filled with many Hebraisms : I answer, that these 
things we certainly do not deny ; since no one not entirely 
ignorant of the Greek language can do this ; but we deny 
VOL. II. L 
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course Hebraisms, which have some .reseoi- 
blance to the Hebrew language ; but all &axh 
appearances may be referred to the general 
feelings and opinions of the writers of the New 
Testament and to their mode of teaching, ra- 
ther than to single words and forms of phrases, 
which are of uncertain origin, and are often 
common to many languages. And, in the se- 
cond place, there was no dialect peculiar to the 
writers of the New Testament; for a dialect 
belongs to a people, not to a few individuals. 
It is, as Gregory Corinthus defines it, Xig/s 
7diov ^a^a/Krf^a ravou hfi^cunutfo} '^ a mode of speidt- 

that thete appearsfioes cotiBtitute what it is proper to call a 
peculiar diatoot, *EXX.nM^mh or 'SiS^iCMONty. We wenld 
not indeed be dtflicuh about words, but we prefer not to use 
the term dialect^ because thwiigh the opinion whieh the use 
of this word would imply, the interpretation of tfaa New 
Testament is rendered uncertain : tnasiiMMsh as it is impos- 
sible to form a right judgment respecting the origin and 
sowrce$ of the language which the sacred writers haiFe •am*: 
ployed, unless that ambiguity be removed, which seems to 
have been introduced into the interpretation of the sacred 
books by those authors, who talk abont a peculiar dialect, 
without appearing to know or to detwmineany thing certain 
respecting it. I merely toudi upon this subject here and in 
the text ; proposing hereafter to treat of it more fully on 
another occasion. 1 have mentioned it here in order to vin- 
dicate the real opinions of Sahnasius : 9i«ce some appear to 
consider him as differing very little from the error of Plb- 
chen. See G. J. PUinck, 1. c. p. 44. Bib. Cabinet, Vol. II. 
^ Greg- Corinth. De Dialectis, p. 9. ed» Scfaaefer. Com- 
pare Phavorin. Vatin. Thes. (Venet. 1496.) fol. 2:^ 24S. 
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lag which edbibks [bears] ihe chacacter of the 
place." Bmt when all the «lialeet8 of the 
Greeks had become mingled together, and the 
several trihes had no longer each a separate 
and peculiar mode of speaking, the gramma- 
rians changed ako the signification of &e term 
dmdect, and called this intermixture or ferrago 
of dialects njv xotvi^v didXtxTpv.^ The Jews then 
who spoke Greek, had not a peculiar dialect of 
their own, but used this common one, rtiv 0a^ 
/3a^/^otMra>' which was also employed by all the 
Auatic tribes and nations that then spoke 



Maittaire de Gcaecae Linguae DuJedtis, p. I, seq. Clem. 
Alex. Stpom. VI. p. 67^ B. Scholiast, ad Arist<^U. Nubb. 
317. — The editions of Oreg. Corinth, whose definition is 
given above, have xl^; t^t§» ;^«f«»T?^4i rvirtv S/(^«/mi>^«. 
Sahnashia (p. 486) ingeniously conjectured, that it ought to 
be written «■• «■•»' ^though he hesiteted to adopt this reading* 
nufficiently confirmed as it is by the wordB of other gramma* 
rians and writers. Thus Clemens Aleic (Strom. Lib. I. p. 
404,) says in like manner : it»X.t»rit Uvt xXl^s It. x*i- rivw 

Salmatius nai^ofies, tluit the grammMdnuM peAaps ohangMli 
rMTMr into TiMr«v, because in their times there wee ao longer 
any Greek dialect pecaliar to any place or tribe. He has 
also very clearly demonstrated in his book de HellenisHcay 
that a dialect can only belong to a tribe or people, l;^iM»y 
fMWf ^•^iM'nifK iSfMMii, as says the behoL in Arialoph. 
quoted above. The grammarians themselves also da not 
seem always to have used the term <kaleot very acouxately i 
hut have often employed it yXm^trnj tolmfMj X^, etc. 
« Salmasius 1. c. 
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Greek, Paul, moreover, a native of Tarsus, 
had learned Greek in his own country, long 
before he came to the school of Gamaliel ; as 
was also the case with Luke, who exhibits few 
traces of a Jewish education. 

Nor do those authors appear to have judged 
more correctly, who have wished to call the 
diction of the New Testament the Alexandrine 
dialect," and have regarded the dialect of Alex- 
andria as the source of the style of the New 
Testament. This opinion is supported, neither 
by a comparison of the New Testament with 
this dialect nor by history. For the writers 
of the New Testament were not citizens of 
Alexandria; nor simply because they have 
sometimes followed the Alexandrine version, 
can it be concluded that they have imitated 
the Alexandrian dialect ; any more than those 
who follow the version of Luther, are accus- 
tomed to imitate his style in other respects. 
The dialect of Alexandria was not a language 
peculiar and appropriate to the citizens of 
that place alone, but was a kind of speech 
mixed and corrupted by the confluence of 
many nations, as Greeks, Macedonians, Afri- 
cans, Carthaginians, Syrians, East Indians^ 

" This name was first proposed by J. E. Grabe in his 
ProUgom. ad V, T, m vers. Sept, InUrprehim^ Tom. IL 
c. 1, § 49. 
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Sicilians, Italians, and others.** After the Ma- 
cedonians had brought the whole of Greece 
under subjection, and extended their dominion 
also into Asia and Africa, the refined and elegant 
Attic began to decline ; and all the dialects be- 
ing by degrees mixed together, there arose a 
certain peculiar language called the common^ 

** See on this whole subject Sturz de Dialecto Alezan- 
drina, Leips. 1808. Compare Fischer, Animadv. ad Wel- 
leri Gramm. I. p. 46. [See also the essay of H. Planck de 
Indole, etc, in Biblical Cabinet, VoL II. 

P KM9n itmXtwtt, Gramm. Leid. p. 640, ed Schaefer. Schol. 
Venet Hom. ad II. «' 85. Eustlath. ad II. af p. 22. Clem, 
■j^lez. Strom. L. I, p. 404, B. See Kirchmeier de Dialecto 
Oraeoor. communi, Viteb. 1709. Those who used this dia- 
lect were called »0tw, SchoL Aristoph. ad Plut. 983. Sui- 
4ia8 V. oBm^a. Phrynicus calls them m vw, « •••XX*/. On the 
subject of this dialect Salmasius has a long discussion, in the 
work so often quoted above. He was of opinion that it 
ought not to be called a dialeci, but rather yXSr^ar Mtniv a 
tongue common to all, who in speaking the Greek language, 
•EAAw/^wrff, did not follow any one of the ftn^^^"* dialects. 
The grammarians, on the contrary, chose to employ for 
this purpose the name xotvk )i«Xi«T«;, to designate a kind of 
speech mixed up from all the forms of Greek idioms, and 
conunon jto all those who spoke Greek in the later ages. 
Whoerer therefore did not follow one of the four dialects, 
riz. the Attic, Ionic, Doric, or Aeolic, but employed a diction 
composed from all those idioms, was said to have rhv «m««» 
iUx$»ri»; as for instance Pindar himself; see Salmasius 1. 
3, p. 28, 29. But we must also distinguish different pe- 
riods or ages ; for the grammarians give also to that yXH^^m 
which was current among all Greeks before the rise and dis- 
tinction of the four dialects^ the epithet jtt4iitf. This is ap. 
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and ako tie HeUenicf^ bul more espe- 
cially, since Ae enipire of the MaecdoMaas 

parent from the fragment of the ao called Grammaticu* 
MeennanianuB, (which with Gregory Cor. and the Gram- 
mat LeideDtis was pnblithed hj Schaefer, Leips. 1811,) 
whflre it if said : }«iJU«T«f Y% tw «<im- 'Ut' *Ar^it' Am^t* 
AM)Jt' umi Man' n yif trifurm, TX«#» (Ulx^^'^X*i'^*^i** * •*• • 
tif»fUf^j itirt U T»vmt i^x**^** «'»'«'* >.n*TW H recvm* 
fUf *^ MMMh T^f h XHftkt *^ l^^intra, * The dialects 
are At^ the Ionic, Attic, Doric, Aeolic, and the coramm. 
The fifth, having no peculiar character of its own, is caftsd 
common, because all the others hare spmng from it. This 
one is to be learned by general rule ; the •Cbwsj ea* fti its 
own particular manner;* p. 642. But Gregory Corintiins 
(p. 12) grres the name »« vJk to that, ^ *ikms xv^f'*^* *>*^ 
ii» tSv t rvNrv«lr«, « which we all use, viz. that which is 
composed from aH the four.' With him also coincides the 
Orainm. lieid. (1 c) and John Grammaticus. Tito incon- 
sistency of these grammarians is citastised by Salmasias, 1. c. 
p. W", sq. But it seems to me that the discrepancy is to be 
reconciled" in this manner, via. by making a distinction be- 
tween this ancient yKS^^ett the common source or mother of 
att the four dialects, which the Gramm. Meerm. calls aratm, 
and that later mixed kind of diction common to aH the na- 
tions that used the Greek language, and formed by the nnx- 
ture not only of all the dialects, but also of the idioms of 
every people that spoke Greek CEXXntififwr), or that mingled 
with the Greeks : and which was also commonly called « »Mn, 
and is termed by Phrynicus the dialect tSv futvi^* and rSf 
#v msrutiiu/tiiMv. The grammarians indeed, having no role 
but their own taste and judgment, seem very often to have 
been rash and inconsistent both in their precepts and cen« 
sures. 

*» HeUeme rather than HeGenuHe ; since the fbrmer is re- 
cognised by the grammarians and other writers of that age, 
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wi» the dhief cause of it» introdactioa into 
gexieral use from the time of Alexander on- 
wards, it was called the Maced(micJ This dia- 

while the latter never existed ; see Salmasius 1. c But in 
relation also to the words *£XXirwx«f and *EXXi»w5iii», the 
grammarians do not seem to have been of one accord. On 
the^ one haad, thene words are very often employed in a lau- 
daAHy sense, when all who spoke Greek are termed 'EXX«m- 
rroM and *EXX«niii^«yris:. This is proved by Salmasius with 
many arguments ; and is also sufficiently manifest from 
the passage in Ath/enaeus (Lib. III. c 84), where •l^fSi^m 
*BXJ^iff/^«M^ are those who speak Greek tOeU. On the other 
haad, at a later period they applied the epithet *£XJiwu»if to 
a kind of speech less elegant, and composed of words and 
phrases common, obsolete, newly coined, or also foreign ; 
see Moeris sub v. y%X«7n Schol. Aristoph. ad Ran. 6. Hence 
it aro«e that «^ 'EXX«)y«MSf xkyu* was opposed to W 'ArrtuZt. 
The grammarians distinguished in this common language, 
between such things as were less elegant, which they called ' 
iiifuftM, *£XXirM»«, as being coromoit r»7t "B^Kknet* (see 
Moeris s lb v. t^'xx«ry lutf^^tnmt') and such other things as 
were more recent, and among these also foreign idioms, all 
which they oalled »«<»•, i e, obsolete timruU' which is done 
by Aloeris, as is shewn by Pierson ad Moerid. sub v. ^<^wX«f. 
But all the grammarians very frequently eenfou'nded t« 
»u9m and xMVMf with ri *£XX«wMy and 'EXXnwiMtf : a circum- 
stance deserving the attention of modern grammarians. 
Compare Salmasius, 1: c. p. 55, sq. 

' Not the emeient Macedouic, which we know to have been 
very similar to the Doric ) but the later, adopted by the 
M^sedooiajis abou4 the time- of Philip, and especially of 
Alexander. This came to be employed by all the Greeks^ 
learned and unlearned, in common life and in their writings ; 
nor was there any longer a distinction of dialects. It is very 
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lect was composed from almost all the dialects 
of Grreece, together with very many foreign 
words' borrowed from the Persians, Syrians, 
Hebrews, and other nations, who became con- 
nected with the Macedonian people after the 
age of Alexander.^ Now of this Macedonian dia- 
lect, the dialect of Alexandria, • was a de- 
generate progeny, fer more corrupt than the 
common ruv Maxidovt^Cvruv yXuisiscLy or common 
Macedonian dialect. It was the current lan- 
guage of all the inhabitants of that city, even 
of the learned in whom the celebrated school 
of Alexandria was so fertile, and also of the 
Jews; for the latter, whom Alexander had 
permitted to dwell in that city on the same 

often mentioned as the common^ e. g. by Phrynicus ; but is 
also called VLmtuhifm* ^tax%»vt9 Heraclid. ap. Eustath. ad Od. 
»'. p. 1654 : and UMtdiun ylMg^tty Eudaem. Pelus. ap. eund. 
ad Od. y . p. 1467. 

* Examples are given in Spanheim ad Callim. H. in Del. 
150. Compare Hemsterhus. ad PoUuc. 10^ 16. Heysch. et 
Phavor. v. Xl^il^ coll. Selden de Diis Syr. lib. 1. Etym. 
Mag. y. irra, coll. Heinsius Prol. in Aristarch. Sac. p. 665* 
[Arist. Sac p. 446 ?] Spanheim ad Callim. H. in 0ian. 6. 

* Compare Ernesti's Prolusion de Difficultate N, T. reete 
interp. in Opp. Phil. crit. p. 212. See also Diod. Ascalonites 
ap. A then. XIV. p. 102, C. Athenaeus himself says. III. 
222. A. Maxi2«v/^«iir«f M^m letXXMtt rm 'Amtui* iik vtiiJLirtfu- 
*S/ai>, coll. IX. p. 102, C. Phrynichus de Menandro Athen. 

p. 415 — 418. ed. Lobeck. Eustath. ad Od. t'. p. 1854. 
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footing as to rights and privileges with the 
Macedonians, used not a peculiar dialect of 
their own» but the common language of the 
city. What Josephus relates, that the Jews 
had a certain portion of the city allotted 
to them, Eirug xaSa^uriPav sp^o/iv rriv diourav^ jjrrov 
smfMcyofjAvm rw aWofhXm^ * in order that they 
might live in greater purity, and have less in- 
tercourse with strangers,' certainly does not of 
necessity imply, that they had a separate and 
peculiar speech of their own, which they pre- 
served in the midst of constant intercourse with 
the multitude of colonists from other nations, 
Egyptians, Macedonians, Sicilians, and others. 
Nor were they called Alexandrians for any 
other cause, as Josephus also relates,^ than 
that as Jews dwelling at Alexandria, they 
might be distinguished from the other Jews. 
This Alexandrine dialect also, thus mixed up 
from the idioms (Jdiu>fiaTa^ of many nations, 
was the language employed by the Greek in- 
terpreters of the Old Testament, whoever they 
were ; and of this language it is not enough 
to say, that it has a Hebraizing tendency. It 
cannot indeed be denied, that the Jews must 
naturally have adopted into their Alexandrine 
language many Hebrew words and forms : yet 

» Antiq. Jud. XIX. 5. 2. 
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it is qipureBt tkmt tke Alexattdrine inter^ters 
have nmk ahnqrs aecuralely fiiUowed the wovds 
of th« Hebrew text ; but ba?e very often de^ 
parted from tfaem, and someltmeft also eyen 
ciHrrapted the sense of them. Indeed, they 
might themselves not improperly be styled, 
interpieters of seventy tongues.^ The writers 
of the New Testament, on the other hand, 
have made use of that ccmimott language which 
prevailed throughout Judea, Syria, and Asia 
Midor, not less than in the whole of Greeee ; 
and have not ^nployed tUs Alexandrine dia* 
leet. This &ct is established not only histori- 
cally, as we have just shewn; but is also 
proved from the nature of the cbcumstonces 
themselvto. 

In the fiist place, the writers of the New 
Testament have very many things, which be- 
long to theMacedonic dialect. The examples of 

' Tkey were Jews no doubt ; a people which, among every 
nation where they are bom or sojourn, employ a certain pecu- 
liar dialect of that language which is vernacular to them. It 
could not therefore well be, but that the Alexandrine inter- 
preters, educated as Jews, should write a kind of Oreek less 
pure, than even the other Alexandrine writers. These latter, 
so far as their writings have come down to us, were men of cul- 
tivated minds, and therefore employed rnv xmh ^«4Xi««vy in- 
deed, but in a lesa impure form than those learned Jews, 
who have translated into Oreek the books of the Old Testa- 
ment. 
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thk are indeed almofti ianumecable ; but the few 
foUowing may here suffiee. The word ^ra^/SaXii 
in the New Testament deaotes cany^ e. g. Acts 
xxL 34;. Heb. xm. 11 ; of whieh there is no 
example in pure Greek. But Phrynicus says 
(p. 377, ed. Lob.) that it is dumg MaxsdoMMiis 
^ very Maeedonie ;' aikL the Seventy have e«r 
fdoyed; it likewise in this s^ise for runS» e. g. 

Gen. xxxii. ^J Further gu^jj, which among 
the Attics denoted 6^/i^Vy onsets was used in the 
Macedonic language for tnrtm'jehv^ a lane^ alley, 
Luke xiv. 21 ; and then for vXars/uy a wide street. 
Matt. vi. 2.' So also ^^otrxo^ij, 2 Cor. vi. 3, 
coll. Phrynicus, p. 20, ed, De Pauw; (p. 85, ed. 
Lobeck?) Jacr/c^aa, id. 175, ed.Lob. coll. Fischer 
de Vit. Lex. N. T. p. 61, 71 ; yswrnnara Phryn, 
286 ; at^aXuTK^i^mi id. 442 ; cravdoxsvg, id. 307 ; 
(pdysc^a/y ISdp^ci^ov^ id. 327; and many others. 
But at the same time, many words have been 
condemned by the grammarians unjustly ; as 
az^jjv, for fr/. Matt. xv. 16, which Phrynicus 

y Cbmpare Jos. Ant. Jud. VI. 6. Clem. Alex. Strom. 
IV. p, 521, D. 
' Phryniens, p. 404. PoIIuil. Qdoib. IX. § 3S. says: t£x» ^ ^* 
w^Mf xmifVfitnf i/fif/«fMfv Tfiv^Xmrumvyif t! vm Xiyw^t, ' perhaps 
you may find fufiti employed to denote a wide street, accord- 
ing to present usage ;' where he quotes Philippides i M«xi- 
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(p. 125) and Moeris (sub voce) censure with- 
out reason ; since the use of it seems to be only 
a little more nice and uncommon. 

In the second place, the writers of the New 
Testament have abstained from employing 
many forms of speech, and many unusual and 
evidently corrupted words, which are found in the 
Alexandrine interpret^rs ; although these latter 
do not appear to have all been equally in fault 
in the use of such words. Of this kind are 
^X^otfav, Ex. XV. 27 ; spdyoaavj Ps. Ixxvii. 29 ; 
>l/9}Xaf)i<ra(rar, Job v. 14, coll. Acts xvii. 27 ; 
n^iXrixa, Ps. xl. 11, and many others ; to col- 
lect and review which would be a matter of in- 
finite and thankless labour ; see Sturz, L c. § 9. 
It will be enough to mention the word dixaiog 
and its cognates, by which they have expressed 
the Hebrew nU^^, pnV» DDti^ ♦pJ ; and also 

yt^^y Prov. xi. 7 ; 7iy, Job. xxxiv. 10. The 

r r r V 

concordance of Tromm is full of similar ex- 
amples. Indeed, the levity, negligence, and 
inconsistency of these translators in the use of 
Greek words, is most incredible ; nor would it 
be easy to find any thing ever uttered in Greek, 
more barbarous than their diction; although 
in some of the books, more elegance is exhi- 
bited. In this way and to such a degree, on 
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the other hand, the writers of the New Testa- 
ment have not erred against the nature and 
elegance of the Greek language; and although 
their style is not pure, yet they have at least 
written Greek, and not barbarisms.* 

This ambiguity and inconstancy in the judg- 
ments formed respecting the Greek style of 
the New Testament, to which we have above 
referred, has operated as the cause of forced 
interpretations chiefly in three ways, which we 
now proceed to exhibit. 

1. It has thus operated, first, because that 
which is good Greek has not been sufficiently 
distinguished from that which is bad Greek, 
and vice versa; and the same words and phrases 
have been explained now according to the more 
elegant Greek idiom, and then again from the 
corrupted language. Thus the word d/xaiog and 
its cognates hare been understood by interpre- 
ters, sometimes in the pure Greek sense ; and 
Bt other times in the Hebrew sense ; and hence 
it cannot be otherwise, than that many passages 
should be exceedingly tortured. We see also 
many words explained by a reference to foreign 

* Emesti Opusc. Philol. Crit. p. 209, sq. Institut Interp. 
N. T. Pt. III. c 7. ed. Ammon. BibKcal Cabinet, Vol. IV. 
Mr. Terrot*8 translation of Emesti, Vol II. Planck, Einl* 
in d. theol. Wissensch. II. p. 46, sq. 
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sMTces, when the foioe and rignificatioB of diem 
can be illuetrated and fcted by domestic exam- 
ples. Thus the name W/«f in John many siqppose 
to be borrowed from the philosophy of Plato, or 
of Philo nxarwv/^w others that it s^fies the 
divine wisdom personified in the Jewish iMnner. 
or the divine interpreter, riv xiyow-a, and they 
dispute largely here respecting the adversaries 
whom John intended to refute. But it is per- 
fectly evident, that it here denotes a certain 

r^««,, 8/ 05 x«; rouf aiS^ l*»'1«'- anf *»>»* **"* 
word, which is used by John as weU known to 
those whom he wrote, i. e. not to learned men 
but to unlearned Oiristians, is not to be ex- 
plained in a manner new and unusual among 
Jews and Christians ; but so that it would be 
easUy understood by all those accustomed to 
sneak of the Messiah in the same manner, 
my however were wont x«r ^-/^'' ^ oril 
the MessiA rtv X^yi^^v, tl^ prmmtd rfii^nl, 
lexH^^m, him ivho is to come, the first and most 
«cellent of all created things m his ongm, 
nature, and power; so that the word is to be 
explained in the same manner, in which ^1 at 
S time spoke of the Messiah." But from 

b See Ken de Doctoribus Eccleriae a culpa corrupUe per 
Plat. rec. Doctr. Comm. II. [The author I. here de.crib.ng 
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tU» mifiieitaki i«ti»'i»9lft(ioa of the word Xo^a^^ 
tbfive li»ve ii(9(k only a«t9eR many liDFced int&r^ 
{Nr.«tetiao$9 b«M; Ijhe whole pvuyoseof tbe a{>QSjde 
se^BS ibo be peovtuted. 

2. There have ^so been oiJkers, in the se- 
ccmd place, who have erery where sought to 
find Hebraisiii9 ; and these, while they have air 
tempted to ei^>lain from the Hebrew language 
words and phrases wbieh oi^ht to be inter- 
preted aeeording to Greek usage, have in vat 
rious ways tortured the sense of the sacred 
writers. Thus they have given it as a pre* 
pept, that the use of the abstract for the eon-* 
Crete (as we say in the schools) is a Hebraism^ 
But this is done in all languages, and especi- 
ally among the Greeks, in whose language are 
extant some of the most elegant examples of 
this figure.*' The Seventy also have often 
placed abstract words, where the Hebrew text 
has concrete ones; e. g. Ex. xix. 6, where 
they have hodrivfrn instead of n^7iy for the He- 
brew D^jrtS, as in 1 Pet. ii. 5, 9. — So when 

the prepositions h and ik are interchanged, 

the manner in whicb the Jews gpolie of the Messiah, in order 
to iUustrate the proper sense in which the word >.iys is to be 
understood. The apostle^ on the^other hand, declares to the 
Jews, that Sfi# h • Xiy$ — Ed.] 

* Casaubon ad Athen. I. 9. D*Oryille ad Chariton. ¥. 5. 
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these writers have referred it to a Hebraism. 
But this permutation was exceedingly common 
among the Greeks. The phrase c/V rh ^ve^bv 
instead of J r rf (pan^, is well known; and Thu- 
cydides very often puts h with the dative for s/^ 
with the accusative/ Dionysius of Halicar- 
nassus (Lib. IV. p. 276) also says xaraXs/^evrs? 
f/C rh gr^armedovy for iv Tp (fr^aro^d^. The form 
c/V qiiov moreover, is plainly Attic, for In qilhv 
but in Euripides we read, Jxsrd' h qidov x$hoftou 
yoioii tfs^sv. But it cannot be denied, that the 
words ug and h in the New Testament are of- 
ten employed according to Hebrew usage, 
when they express the Hebrew H and 7;* e. g, 

where iv signifies propter^ or per ; although ex- 
amples of this usage occur in the most elegant 
of the Greek writers. So Demosthenes de 
Corona, p. 308, h obdsvi tuv wol^ s/mov yiyovuTav njv 
ifTTa¥ ib^siTv and Andocides de Mysteriis, p. 
79, iv To\)T(f> ffw^s0^a/ lifmii for bidi, rovrov x.r.X. and 
SO in the other passages. 

Hebraisms are strictly forms of speech ap- 
propriate and peculiar to those who speak the 
Hebrew language; or they are IbmnsfMi rm 

^ Dukfir ad Thuc Lib. VII. c. 16. 
« Voratius de Hebr. N. T. p. 213, 219. Gatakw de Stib 
N. T. p. 180, sq. 
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*Efi^aim. For although even in classical Greek 
there are found many things which have a 
great similitude in words and forms to the 
Hebrew language/ nevertheless these and all 
other things which are not wholly peculiar to 
the Hebrews, but are also found among other 
nations, and current in their usage and Ian-, 
guage, are not to be regarded as Hebraisms, 
but as general forms common to every lan- 
guage, even though they may particularly oc- 
cur in Hebrew writers. Indeed, as every lan- 
guage has its own tdttafiara or peculiar forms of 
speech, of ^hich the Greek participles are an 
example, so also there are other constructions 
and forms which are of universal prevalence in 
all languages. When therefore these are 
found in a writer, they are to be regarded as 
employed by common right and usage, and not 
as peculiar to the particular language in which 
he writes. Thus many expressions in the New 
Testament have been stamped with the name 
of Hebraisms for no other reason whatever, 
than because it was takei\ for granted that the 
writers of the New Testament have imitated 
the Hebrew mode of speaking, just as if they 

f This is shewn by J. A. Emesti in his Prolusio de vesH' 
giis iintfUM Hebraicae in lingua Graeca, Opusc. Pbilol. 
Crit. L. B. 1776. 

VOL. II. M 
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could not have derived those forms from the 
like usage of the Greek language which they 
were writing. Many Hebraisms have thus 
been pointed out by Vorstius, Leusden, and 
others, which might be just as properly called 
Hellenisms^ because, forsooth, they occur in 
the New Testament, in writers 'E/3^a/^oyres, 
they are Hebraisms ; while the same things, 
when found in Demosthenes, Thucydides, 
Xenophon, or Polybius, are pronounced to be 
good and elegant Greek. Thus in the New 
Testament, the use of the demonstrative pro- 
noun without apparent necessity after a noun 
or relative pronoun, has been regarded as a 
Hebraism, inasmuch as the Hebrews do indeed 
use this construction, as also the Arabs, Sy- 
rians, Greeks and Romans. Still that cannot 
surely be reckoned as a Hebrew idiom, which 
is also employed by the best writers of other 
nations. Casaubon in commenting on a pas- 
sage of Apuleius, who makes frequent use of 
this pleonasm, says, ^^ Est *EAX9]i;/<r^^(, familiaris 
huic scriptori, apud quem saepe reperias earn 
dictionem craggXxoutfav. — Ita autem . Graeci, He- 
rodotus praesertim atque Pausanias, atque e 
recentioribus Agathias." * It is a Hellenism 
familiar to this writer, in whom you often find 
this pleonastic construction. So also the 
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Greeks, and especially Herodotus, Pausanias, 
and, of later \^riters, Agathias.' But when he 
adds, etsi id proprie Hebraeorum dialecti esse^ 
aertum esty ' although this belongs peculiarly 
to the dialect of the Hebrews,' it is impossible 
to understand by what right the learned writer 
makes this assertion. Who would consider 
Cicero as employing a Hebraism, when he 
^ays (Orat. pro Coel. c. 4), '' lUud tempus ae- 
tatis, quod^ ipsum sua sponte infirmum, alio- 
Tum lubidine infestum est, id hoc loco de- 
fendo?" or in writing to Sulpicius (ad Div. 
XVIII. 28), " lUud quod supra scripsi, id tihi 
confirmo?" Compare pro Lege Man. c. 10. 
So also Sallust (Bell. Catil. c. 37), " Sed ur- 
bana plebes, ea vero praeeeps ierat." More- 
over in Thucydides, 6 'Arr/xwrarog, the most 
Attic of all Greek writers, we find the same 
construction; e^ g* IV. 93, rp b\ ^I'Trvoxfidru ovri 
'jrt^l rh AriXioVf ug aur^ jJyygX^jg. In Demos- 
thenes also o\irog is elegantly pleonastic (^va^sXxu) 
in his Oratt. (ed. Reisk.) adv. Mid. p. 522, 
adv. Aristog. A. p. 775,' de Corona, p. 280. 
So in Xenophon, Cyrop. Lib. II. p. 51, 
ToTg fd,ii ^i'Aovffiv kcturoTi ^go<rrarr«/v sx'jrovsTv rayo^di, 
(o ^^hg) (iXXoy; ahrt^tg s'jriraxrfi^ag btdca^u The 
construction in all these assages is evidently 
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the same as in Matt iv. 1$, viii. 5 ; John xv. 
2) xviii. 11. 

We turn now to some examples of forced in- 
terpretation, which have sprung from this 
source. In Matt. xii. 36, many understand 
iifia a^U to mean wicked gnd injurious words ; 
as if ^S7^ were the same as vmi^hv^ which is 
found as a gloss in Cod. 126. They think the 
sense to be this : ^ Believe me, that for every 
wicked and injurious word shall men hereafilier 
render an account.' They suppose the Lord 
intended in these words to reprehend the Pha- 
risees, who had impiously spoken against him, 
and to threaten them with the severest pu- 
nishments, inasmuch as every one of their in- 
jurious and impious words should one day be 
punished. The supporters of this interpretar 
tion of the word d^y^i endeavour to confirm it 

by comparing 7^D3, (from the Heb. ^pS,) 

which they suppose to be used of vain, useless, 
and also injurious words. They are not idt 
deed able to bring forward examples from the 
Hebrew language itself; but they adduce 
two passages from the Chaldee version, viz. 
Ex. V. 9, where Onkelos expresses "^ptff ^^Hl 

by yh^^2 rpiinS* and Ecc. v. 2. They ap- 
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peal also t& the Hebrew yersion of the New 
Testament published by Miinster, which here 

renders |?^a d^bv by 7lD^3 *1IlT ; and to the 

Syriac, which has )|^ ))^ ; compare the same 
versions on Matt. xxv. 90. But, so far as I 
can see, these examples prove only that d^^v 

might be expressed in Chaldee by TDS, and 

denotes idle^ otiosusy and then useless^ slothful; 
but not that the writers of the New Testament, 
when they said dfy^vn imitated the usage of 
the Chaldee tongue. Nor in the Hebrew text 
are there any examples, that the expression 
idle or vain words is used to denote injurious^ 
mischievous words. In short, it cannot be 
proved from these passages, that those trans* 
lators employed the word TD21 in the sense of 

Tovij^^w. For the d')(^i%g M\og in Matt. xxv. '30, 
is one who is useless^ unproJUable^ i. e, who 
brings his master no advantage ; not necessa- 
rily one who is wicked. And *npCSf ^Iso often 

denotes that which is vain, empty, as Jer. viii. 
8, xvi. 18, where *lptJ^^ is rendered in the 

Septuagint ,by ih fidrviv and very frequently 
too it signifies fabehood, as Exs xxv. Id, a»d 
especially Prov. xii. 22, xvii. 7, where the Se- 
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venty have rightly translated ^pB^-^nflB? by 

p^f/Xij -^fvdn-' This interpretation, moreover, 
would not be in accordance with what precedes 
in verses 33 — 35, nor with what follows in 
verse 37. -For it is not any wicked discourse 
that is there reprehended, but the feigned piety 
of the Pharisees, and their affected zeal for the 
public welfare. In order to avoid the charge 
of levity and indifference, they demanded 
(verse 38) a sign, (ftifisTov, as if desirous that 
both they and others might know whether 
Jesus was truly the Messiah. Against this 
dissimulation in those who uttered nothing 
sincerely and from the heart, Jesus had in- 
veighed in severe and appropriate term^ in 
verses 33 — 35, using the comparison of a 
tree, which no one judges to be good and 
useful, unless it bears good fruit ; and from 
which, if it be bad, no one expects good fruit.^ 
But if now the sense of verse 36 is such 

s Compare Drusius in Animadr. ad. h, 1. Vorstius de 
Hebr. N. T. p. 80. Fischer de Vit. Lex. N.T. Diss. XXV. 
p. 569, sq. 

^ n«if7» signifies here to judge, eonsidery regard; of 
which sense Raphel (on this passage) has collected many ex- 
amples from Herodotus. Such examples however are fre* 
qnent in Greek; see e. g..]>ionys* Hal. Ant. Rom. IV. 211. 
Sallust. Philos. c 9. Stobaeus Serm. 247.— See on the 
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as these interpreters would make it, there is 
added in it a sentiment altogether foreign to 
what precedes, frigid, and a^h;, i, e. wholly 
destitute of effect and force ; and also not con- 
gruous to the sentiment of verse 37. For 
where the Lord says (verse 37} that every one 
shall hereafter be judged by his words, he can- 
not be understood as meaning, that every one 
will be capable of proving his integrity and 
goodness merely by his words alone ; a senti- 
meBt surely as far as possible from the inten- 
tion of our divine Master. We must there- 
fore necessarily understand a certain kind of 
words or discourse, which, under the appear- 
ance of sincerity and integrity, is often the 
worst possible, and xaraBmd^u Thv ofvS^aTov, ** con- 
demns a man,'' because it is uttered with an 
evil purpose. If then we interpret a^yov ac- 
cording to established Greek usuage, there 
arises a facile and very appropriate sense; 
namely, a.^hg is the same as Ssf/og, otiosus, 
vaifij idle ; then, void of effect^ without result^ 
followed by no corresponding events Therefore 

other hand Glass in Philol. Sac. Lib. 1. p. 226, ed. D^the. 
But such modes of speech are surely not to be reckoned as 
belonging to any peculiar usage of the sacred writers, when 
they are found im almost every language. 

*■ Compare Demosth. »«r^ 'A^^«v Xiy mf. p. 815, ed 
Reisk. 
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^m afyhv 18 empty ami tfain words or dUeow$e^ 
u €. void of truth, and to whidi the event does 
aot correspond; fi»drtuoi >Jyoi, ir^a^fON^ af/0»i^ 
ytvifMHi, as Demosthenes expresses it.^ In 
short, it is the empty, inconsiderate, in»neere 
language of a man who says one thing and 
means another ; and in this sense &^hg is very 
frequently employed by the Greeks. Thus 
in Stobaeus (Serm. c. 34) we find ai^rctfrs^ov tfos 
iar^ ySbcv tsxti jSaXf^, n X6yo9 a^yitt which 
words, as it seems to me, Palairet and Ky{di:e 
(on this verse) have incorrectly understood as 
meaning wicked, ittjurious language, when they 
ought to be explained of empty discourse^ ut- 
tered inconsiderately and without sincerity, as 
is shewn by the comparison of a stone thrown 
sixfjj in vain^ without effect- Hierocles also, in 
speaking of vain prayers,' ams^fiTO¥ tuxn*, calls 
them rh a^^v, i. e, inefficacious, since they result 
in nothing, being made -^iXn^ r^^ i^x^^ ^^^ ^ 

ratf, " with merely thoughts of prayer, profiting 
nothing for the acquisition of the things sought.'* 
The same writer in another passage opposes 
rjjv a^/av rov xaXoD to rfi svi^yiicp rov xaxou, " the in- 
efficiency of good to the energy of evil/' The 

^ In Orat. ad Philippi Epist. 
* In Carm. aur. Fythagor. 
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sophism of the ancients, called the a^hi XSycg^ 
iffnava ratiOy^ is also well known. Chrysostom 
therefore says correctly," 6^^¥ i* rb m x«rd 
^^dyfAarog xit/Atvov, rh •4'8vd£^ rb ^xofavrtap ^of, 
^^ the word a^bv signifies that which is not ac- 
cording to fact, false, delusive." Hence it 
would appear that the following is the sense of 
the passage under consideration : " BeUere me, 
he whq uses, false and insincere language shall 
suffer grievous punishment; your words, if 
uttered with sincerity and ingenuousness, shall 
be aj^roved, but if they are dissembled, al- 
though they may bear the strongest appear- 
ance of integrity, they shall be condemned."^ 

" So called by Cioero de Fato c. 12. FaodolatiM. baa 
treated of this sophism in his Acroas* V. [Thefollowing^ 
is the passage of Cicero above referred to. *^ Nee nos inv- 
pediet ilia ignava ratio, quae dicitur ; appellatur eniin qui> 
dam a philosophis m^it Xiyty cui si pareamuS) nihil omMiio 
agamus in vita. Sic enim interrdgant : Si fatum tibi est, ez 
hoc morbo convalescere ; sive mediciun adhibueris, sive noa, 
convalesces. Item, si fatum tibi est, ex hoc morbo noa 
convalescere ; sive tu medicum adhibueris, sive non, noa 
convalesces; et alterutrum fatum est. Medicum ergo adhi- 
bere nihil attinet. Recte genus hoc interrogationis ignavwn 
atque iner$ nominatum est, quod eadem ratione omnis e vita 
toUetur actio.**] 

" HomiL XLIII. in Matt. 

^ We have dwelt somewhat longer on this passage, for the 
purpose of shewing, with how much uncertaiaty and iadefi- 
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3. Other interpreters, in the third place, 
misled by that ambiguity above described, 
have either neglected all grammatical laws, or 
have too strenuously observed them. Although 
the writers of the New Testament have not in- 
deed always followed the rules of the Greek 
language ; yet it cannot be said that they have 
wholly neglected them. It will su£Sice to give 
an example of each kind. On the one 
hand, interpreters would have spared them- 
selves much pains, and done less violence to 
many passs^es of the New Testament, had 
they recollected the rule of Greek syntax, that 
futures often have the force of aorists;^ as James 

nitenesfl the comparison of the oriental tongues has hitherto 
been applied to the interpretation of the New Testament. 
Although it is by no means our opinion, that nothing is to be 
gained by referring to the analogy of those languages ; and 
while we believe, on the contrary, that this is productive of 
very great utility ; still it would seem to be necessary to ap- 
ply this principle with very great caution. Those interpre- 
ters certainly act most considerately, who prefer to explain 
the words of a writer from the usus loquendi of his own lan- 
guage, rather than by the uncertain analogy or similarity of 
a foreign tongue. The study of such analogies is no doubt 
very attractive ; but they have also given occasion to many 
forced interpretationsr For want of due caution, such inter- 
preters have been exposed eolumbae &>Uo commooeriy as Cicero 
says, Academ. IV. 25. 
? See Lennep, Analog. Ling. Oraecae, p. 354. 
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ii. 18, x4y^ ^s'^W) which is to be rendered, as I 
also am accustomed to shew you; and further, 
that aorists often signify the continuance of the 
action which the verb expresses ; as James v. 
6, xarsdtxdifaTs, spovevean rhf bixaiov^ I. e, ye are 
accustomed to condemn and murder the innocent; 
and so in the passage cited above from Matthew 
(xii. 33), miriffare is to be translated judge or 
regard habitually ^ etc. I conjecture also, in the 
very difficult passage in 1 Pet. iii. 20, that on 
is put elliptically for wg org, the w; being here 
left out, as is often done in comparisons ;** and 
this being admitted, a remedy perhaps can be 
applied to the passage. — On the other hand, 
in James iii. 6. o xotffiog TTjg ddm/ag, interpreters 
have been troubled by the article 6 before the 
predicate, as if they expected in this writer an 
entire grammatical accuracy, dx^/Sua* comp. 
John i. 1. It is here the article J^jjyjjr/xigi as it 
is called, or as used dsixrixSig^^ and was familiar 
to the Hebrews, who not unfrequently employ- 
ed their tpf to connect the subject with the pre- 

<i See Bos, EUips. Graec. p. 392. Noldius, Concord. 
Part. p. 379. Gataker Advers. Mine. II. 20, p. 382. Com- 
pare Eustath. ad II. mf258, h7»4^mvStt 9^fv9m»mt9 tuf^mt 
it. Compare also 2 Pet. iii. 4. 

' See Vigerus de Idiotism. Ling. Graecae, p. 19, ed» Her- 
mann. 1822. 
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dicate/ — It would be indeed a rery great merit 
in regard to sacred interpretation, if some one 
would ascertain and illustrate die analo^es 
of the Greek style of the New Testament with 
more diligence and accuracy, than has yet been 
done by those who thus wander in uncertainty 
and ambiguity ; and would in this way establish 
some certain principles and rules in regard to 
this diction. It would then be easy to ayoid 
a multitude of forced interpretations.^ 

II. We come now to the second cause men- 
tioned above. We have said that a multitude 
of forced interpretations have had their origin 
in this circumstance, that the interpreters have 
not accurately understood or regarded the 

• Geieiinis Lehrgeb. p. 708. Stuart*8 Heb. Oramm. § 
447. 

• * Inasmuch as those who are ignorant of the analogies of 
an ancient language, can employ no certain method in ex- 
plaining the monuments of that language, but must be go- 
verned by the authority of uncertaio usage or the hints of 
grammarians ; so also-the interpretation of the New Testa^ 
ment must necessarily be destitute of any certain laws, so 
long as the analogies of the language which the sacred writers 
employed, shafl not be defined in as accurate and certain a 
matmer as possible. These analogies consist, to use the Ian- 
gnage of I. IX Lennep, '^ in the constaot and uniform like- • 
ness and correspondence (similitude et convenientia) of all 
the words whidi compose a language, distributed into certain 
classes. ; of the significations attached to them ; and lastly, of 
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genius of the writer, "* and the times and per- 
sons for whom he wrote. We will speak of 
these in succession. 

1. There is evidently a diveraty of style and 
manner among the different writers of the 
New Testament, corresponding to their diver- 
sity of talent and disposition, which must be 
diligently observed by those who wish to avoid 
a forced mode of interpretation. The style of 
John is placid, but marked nevertheless occa- 
sionally by more difficult words and phrases. 
The language of Paul is fervid, often involved, 
throwing aside all else for the sake of some easy 
similitude, pouring itself out in figures, tropes, 
comparisons, antitheses of members, parallelisms 

the phrases and whole construction ;** and they are exhibited 
not only in the laws which regulate the formation of words, 
but also and chiefly investigate the sources of the significations 
and the proper method of defining them, as well as the various 
laws of oonstruction. See L. C. Valcknaer and J. C. Lennep, 
ObtervatU de Anahgia Ling, Graeate, ed. Bv- Scheid. Traj. 
ad. R. 1790. Whether there are, in the Greek language of 
the New Testament, any certain and distinct analogical rela- 
doDB, may be questioned by others ; for ourselves we are 
persuaded, that unless these be discovered and established, 
the interpretation of the New Testament must be given over 
to the caprice of every interpreter. 

" The author has not hitherto directly included this parti- 
cular topic among the causes of forced interpretation ; although 
he has more than once referred to it indirectly; see p. 140^ 
leq. — £)d. 
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of words ; yet not wholy destitute of rhetorical 
art. Peter's mind is rapid and impetuous, 
scarcely bearing the restraints of continued 
discourse ; his language is inelegant, often in- 
terrupted, obscured by new words, vehement, 
yet variable. Of the other writers also the 
genius is different and the style various. The 
diction of Matthew is unlike that of Luke. In 
the former you find a mode of writing some- 
what harsh and inelegant, indicating an un- 
practised writer; in the latter there is more 
polish, and a certain degree of elegance and 
ornament. The characteristic of Mark is con- 
ciseness in the highest degree. But in each 
we find certain words and phrases, which are 
in a manner their own ; and which either do not 
occur in the others, or are found in a different 
sense. Now since it is impossible to ascertain 
the sense of any writer without an accurate 
knowledge of the particular usage and manner 
which are familiar and appropriate to that 
writer J it is easy to perceive, and the expe- 
rience of all ages demonstrates the fact, that 
those who are ignorant of or neglect these 
things, have proposed interpretations in the 
highest degree forced. This is done especially 
in regard to metaphors and comparisons, which 
every one employs more or less. And the same 
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thing often takes place, when language which 
in one writer ought to be interpreted metapho- 
rically, requires in another to be explained 
literally ; or when words which one author uses 
in their proper sense, are therefore understood 
in the same manner in another writer. — But to 
have suggested this point is sufficient ; as our 
object in this discussion is not to speak of par- 
ticular passages of writers, but of interpretap- 
tion in general. 

2. In order properly to understand and ex- 
plain any writer, an acquaintance with the 
times in which he lived and for which he wrote, 
must evidently be of the highest advantage. 
In this indeed lies almost the whole sum and 
essence of the so called historical interpretation, 
from which, however, the grammatical can in 
no way be separated.^ Had now very many 
interpreters held to this principle, and paid 

^ The neoeraity of the union of both these model, is de- 
monstrated by Keil in his Commental. de historiea Lib, tae- 
ror. interpretaiione ejusque neceasUate, Leip. 1788. 'There is 
in fiict no grammatical interpretation, and cannot be, unless 
joined with the historical. There are indeed some who wish 
to separate the two ; but while they pass an unfavourable 
judgment on the former, they change the latter into an un- 
bridled license of conjecture in regard to words. — Comp. O. 
L. Bauer in PhiM, Gkusii his temporiimt aceamfnodaia, T. 
II. Sect. iL p. 256, seq. 
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due regard to the circomstiBUices of time and 
place, there is no doubt that they would ha^e 
experienced far less difficulty in judging of 
very inany passages of the New Testament. 
Since, however, they neglected to do this, it 
was not possible but that they should often dk* 
tort the true sense of the sacred writers into 
one entirely different, and thus pervert the 
doctrine of Jesus and the apostles ; or at least 
should introduce into theology, and therefore 
into religion itself, things which were written 
only for those particular times (e. g, from the 
Epistle to the Hebrews) ; or more especially, 
from the misapprehension of tropical language, 
should forge new dogmas foreign to the mind 
and purpose of the sacred writers. Examples 
of this kind are too common to require to be 
exhibited here. 

3. If also it be of the highest utility in re* 
spect to right interpretation, to have regard to 
the men of those times, to their characters, 
manners and customs, opinions, vices, etc. then 
have interpreters been guilty in this respect of 
a twofold error, and have thus been led to give 
many a distorted interpretation. 

On the one hand, there have been those 
(and they are probably the greater number), 
who suppose that the apostles spoke and wrote 
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according to the preconceived opinions of that 
age ; and that our Lord himself, in like manner, 
accommodated himself to their feelings and pre- 
judices. This supposition is doubtless in a 
certain degree true^ as has long since been con- 
ceded by the most learned interpreters ; but it 
also cannot be denied, that many in applying 
it have gone quite too far, and done violence 
to the sense and intention of the sacred writers. 
Examples of this are almost innumerable : but 
none is perhaps clearer and more striking than 
that of miracles and prophecy. It is evidently 
not the part of an interpreter, to attempt to 
shew how far that which is said may be true in 
itself, but simply to explain the meaning of the 
writer, and shew what he thought. The for- 
mer indeed is not to interpret^ but to philoso^ 
phiscy as Emesti has well demonstrated.^ Now 
that the ojunion of the apostles and of our 
Lord himself in regard to miracles and pro- 
phecy, has been altogether changed and dis- 
torted by disputations of this sort, must be 
conceded, especially by those who are persuad- 
ed that these things (miracles and prophecy) 
exerted their highest influence precisely upon 
those, among whom they were performed and 

' Prohi*. de Vanitatd philosophantium in Religione, in 
Opp. PhiloL Crit 

VOL. II. N 
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exercised. If the apostles were eye-witnesses, 
who could not be deceived, and have narrated 
all events and circumstances just as they oc- 
curred ; and if our Lord was such as he is de- 
scribed in the New Testament, and such as 
adversaries themselves concede him to have 
been, then those interpreters surely act with- 
out consideration, who explain their language 
in such a way as to make them subject either 
to reproach on account of fraud, or to correc- 
tion on account of error; who make Jesus 
either a juggler, deceiving the people by his 
arts, (for no fraud can derive an excuse from the 
intention with which it is committed), or else a 
vain-glorious man who boast^ that this and 
that which the prophets have uttered without 
meaning (s/x^), has not only been fulfilled in 
himself, but was also primarily spoken in re- 
ference to him alone. Whether such interpre- 
tation as this is to be tolerated, does not need 
to be discussed. But if the apostles were de- 
ceived, and have narrated many things which 
they indeed believed to be .true, but which in 
fact are not true, still the interpreter is not 
permitted to doubt respecting their real opi- 
nion. Nor, on the contrary, when the things 
which they relate, appear not to be true, is he 
allowed so to explain or rather distort their 
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words, as to give them a g^reater appearance of 
truth. Such license no one would think of 
employing in regard to profane writers ; nor do 
the ' laws of just interpretation in any degree 
tolerate it. 

On the other hand, there have been those, 
especially in former times, who have had no 
regard whatever to the contemporaries of the 
sacred writers; nor have observed for what 
persons, or against what opinions or customs 
of that age, this or that passage was written ; 
as for instance, in regard to those subjects 
which Paul discusses in the Epistles to the 
Romans and Hebrews. Hence they have nei- 
ther properly understood the sacred books nor 
rightly explained them ; or rather, they have 
extorted from them doctrines and opinions evi- 
dently foreign to the meaning of the writers. 
In the explanation of single words also, we see 
many fall into similar errors from the same 
cause ; they have acquired no distinct know- 
ledge of the persons for whom the apostles 
wrote, and have therefore advanced many 
things which these writers, addressing those 
persons, seem never to have thought of. Thus 
many have formerly supposed that the use of 
the words ^5^, f «n^g/v ^«j5> TX^Pw/ta, was to be 
deduced from the philosophy of the Gnostics, 
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altbough the use of them with reference to the 
Messiah was already familiar to the Jews. So 
R. Chaia explains (pSfg, niKt Gen. i. 3, alle- 
gorically of the Messiah ; and R. Bechai also 
applies the words niK ♦n* D^hSk ^OH^ 

to the days of the Messiah, fjlO* Vv TiD*1*? 

n^tE^O^. So in the Pesikta Rabba it is said 

that when God hid the lights ^ii^ Satan came 
to him and asked him to look at it ; and having 
seen it he said, n^nVB^ H^B^O KIH ♦KlIS 

" verily this is the Messiah who is to come, 
and to cast me and all the princes of the na- 
tions forever into Gehenna ;" compare Is. xxv. 
8. p.. Bechai says further (foL 5. col. 4) 
that this same light, the Messiah, existed be- 
fore all ages, and was present n^tyK'ia* at the 
creation; that this is the beginning of all 
things, the light of wisdom, VSH ^123 131^ 

hi ou rdL vdvra eymrof as the apostle says, John i. 
3. Bechai in Leg. fol. 125. In Beresh, 
Rabba all. R. Samuel Bar Nachman says, that 
this light was with God ; but R. Bechai (fol. 
89, 4) teaches, that the same becomes incar- 
nate through the will of God. Hence we 
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should prefer, were it necessary, to illustrate 
such words as these from the writings of the 
Jews^ rather than from the Gnostic philoso- 
phy. In like manner a very recent interpreter 
of John's Gospel has explained the words 
wviv/jM 6 ^shgy John iv. 24, in the sense in which 
the word spirit would be defined by philoso- 
phers at the present day : " God is a Spirit, 
t. e, his whole being is intellectual and moral 
perfection."" Is it then credible, that our 
LfOrd should have taught these philosophical 
precepts to the * Samaritan woman ? Indeed, 
the word was never employed by the Jews in 
this philosophical sense ; nor does it so occur 
in any Greek writer. 

HI. There remains now the third cause of 
forced interpretations, which we have indicated 
above, and which we may dispatch in few 
words. The cow^ea:^, namely, as is in itself evi- 
dent> is an important auxiliary in ascertaining 
the true sense of a passage, especially where 
there is any ambiguity in the words or forms of 
construction, any obscurity or novelty in the 
circumstances, or any neglect of the usus lo^ 
quendi. Still, this principle requires unques- 
tionably very great caution in the application 

' << Sein ganzei Wesen iBt Oeistigkeit und Moralitat " 
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of it, particularly in regard to writers who have 
not been trained in the rules of the schools, 
xai olx t¥ ^daxrcTg dy^^at^tvfig tfof /af XAyoig XaXovtfir 
and more than all, in epistolary writing, where 
often an argument is not carried out in such a 
way, that all its parts are entirely coherent. This 
indeed is not usual in epistles of any kind. 
There is commonly in a letter a great variety 
of topics, some of which are treated in one 
way, and some in another. When therefore in- 
terpreters have trusted too much, or indeed 
wholly, to this principle, and have been con- 
tented to make out a ^ense in some degpree suit- 
able to the context, and to seek every where a 
dialectic congpruity and a sort of logical arrange- 
ment; it could not be otherwise than that they 
should often advance empty conjectures instead 
of true interpretations, and torture passages of 
Scripture until they could elicit from • them 
some similitude with the general series of <fis- 
course. This however is of itself obvious ; and 
therefore requires here no further illustration. 

We come then to the conclusion, for the 
sake of which this discussion was instituted. 



USE OF THE PARTICLE 
'INA 

IN 

THE NEW TESTAMENT. 



INTRODUCTORY REMARKS BY THE TRANSLATOR. 

. A SOMEWHAT familiar acquaintance with the 
writings of Professor Tittmann has brought 
me to regmrd him as one of the most able, 
sober, and impartial critics on the language of 
the New Testament that Germany has of late 
produced. He has left nothing behind him 
which I have seen, that will not abundantly 
repay perusal, and even study ; which is more 

. than .«an be truly said of most writers, in any 
age or country. 

It requires indeed, some knowledge of criti- 
cism, in order to understand and relish the 

. works of this writer. But those who have such 
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knowledg^e, will employ their time in a very 
profitable manner by studying them. Acute- 
ness, sound judgment, uncommon powers of 
nice discrimination, together with grammatical 
and exegetical tact, abound in them alL The 
student who aims at solid philological acquisi- 
tion, such as the present times demand, should 
number the works of Titmann among his text- 
books. 

Sacred literature has, not long since, been 
called to mourn the too early death of this 
distinguished critic. The piece which follows 
is a posthumous publication ; as the title indi- 
cates. The importance of the subject which 
it discusses, can hardly be appredated in a pro- 
per manner, at first, by a cursory reader ; and 
it may therefore be proper, to premise a few 
things in the way of explanation. 

The use and signification of the particles in 
Greek, once a subject of Kttle interest and at- 
tention among lexicographers and gramma- 
rians, has come at lepgth, and very justly, to 
occupy a high and commanding place in criti- 
cism. One important ground of preference, 
which the great lexicon of Passow has over all 
other Greek lexicons, is the special attention 
that the author of it has paid to the develop- 
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ment of the powers and uses of the Greek par^ 
tides. The old work of Hoogeveen on this 
sabject, which occupies many hundreds of 
quarto pages, contains a great mass of matter, 
and is the result of more than Herculean la^ 
hour. But the critical student finds, after all, 
so little of order, method, philosophy of lan- 
guage, nice grammatical discrimination, and 
other qualities of this nature now so imperious- 
ly demanded by the present state of Greek 
criticism, that he is apt soon to grow weary of 
consulting this Thesaurus. Good use may be 
made of it, however, in the selection of -ex- 
amples, by a student who already possesses the 
power of discrimination ; but Hoogeveen would 
hardly be a safe guide for one who has yet to 
acquire such a power. 

Devarius on the Greek Particles^ is a small 
work. It has, however, some claims to re- 
spectful mention. The larger work of Vigerus 
de IdiGtismis Ling. Graecae^ is well known ev«i 
in this country, and has become common, 
particularly by means of the abridged form in 
which it has lately appeared in England. Her- 
mann, in his German edition of the work, has 
made many important corrections, and supplied 
some new and important jnatter. But after all. 
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the new patches will hardly suit well the old 
garment, in this case. The real fact is, tjiat 
Vijg^enis, like Hoogeveen, has become in a mea- 
sure antiquated. The old manner of dividing 
.and subdividing the meaning of words, (until, 
by ramification which is almost without mea- 
sure or bounds, the sight of the original mean- 
ing of the word and the proper ground of its 
derived significations are wholly obscured or 
lost), is the one which Vigerus follows through- 
out. In this way, one might almost say, 
it is easy deducere aliquid ex aliquo. So has 
Schleusner often done, in his lexicon of the 
New Testament; which still is a work that 
contains much that is valuable. An erroneous 
: taste in-matters of this kind, was introduced by 
a few such works as Hoogeveen, Vigerus, and 
others of similar character, which greatly in- 
jured most of the later lexicographers and cri- 
tics in regard to their method of treating the 
Greek particles, until within a few years. A 
very different school is now rising up under 
the influence of such works as those of Passow, 
Hermann, Matthiae, Butmann, Winer, and 
others; which bids fair to throw more light 
. upon the long neglected subject of those little 
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words, that have often and appropriately been 
named the joints and hands of discourse* 

On the use of a particle very often depends 
the whole turn and mode of a writer or speaker's 
meaning or reasoning ; yea, the main object of 
the discourse itself. For an example let us 
take the word ha ; of which Tittmann has so 
copiously, ably, and satisfactorily discoursed, in 
the following pages. 

The evangelist Matthew, in chap. i. 18-21, 
gives an account of an angel's prediction in 
respect to the supernatural conception and the 
birth of Jesus, and also of the reason assigned 
by the angel why the Saviour's name should 
be called Jems. At the close of this account 
the evangelist adds : " Now all this was done, 
h<t nrKntt^f rh '^h x. r. X, t/iat it might befulJUl- 
€€? which was spoken of the Lord, by the pro- 
phet, saying : Behold a virgin shall conceive 
and bear a Son," etc. This is one form in 
which ha 'jrXfiPca^fi may be translated, and is 
translated in our common version. But here, 
and in many other of the like passages, a se- 
rious and very important question arises, viz., 
whether the phrase ha *ir\ni6^fi «• r. X, is not 
susceptible of another translation, and one 
which is justified both by the nature of the 
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ease aocl by the signification of the partide <%a. 
On this question depends the whole tenor or 
aspect of the evangelist's assertion. i\s it 
stands translated above, (which is the form of 
our common version), the meaning seems to be, 
that the greatest events which ever happened 
in our lower world, viz., the birth of Christ, 
kod also the occurrences connected with it, all 
took place in order that ov for the purpose 
that J the prophecy of Isaiah (vii. 14) might be 
fulfilled. But here the reflecting reader will 
be constrained to pause and ask : " What, then? 
Was it not to redeem a world in ruin, that the 
Saviour's miraculous birth and the events ac- 
companying it took place, rather than merely 
to accomplish the prediction of Isaiah ?" The 
proper answer to this question may undoubt- 
edly be, that both of the purposes named were 
to be accomplished by the birth of Jesus. The 
world was to be redeemed, and prophecy was 
also to be fulfilled. But the ^reat and ultimate 
end must be, the redemption of mankind. 
The other, viz. the falfilment of the particular 
prophecy in question, was altogether subordi- 
nate and merely preparatory. It was indeed 
the design of heaven, that when a prediction 
bad been uttered respecting the birth of a Sa- 
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▼ioQr and the manner of it, that nothing should 
be lacking in respect to the accomjrfishment 
of this prediction. But to suppose, that the 
great, the unspeakably important event of the 
incarnation of Jesus, was simply a fulfilment 
of a prophecy which designated the manner of 
hid birth — would be a supposition which seems 
to cover with darkness the wise and benevolent 
purposes of Heaven in the redemption of man, 
and to limit them to the production of an event, 
which (although of high interest as a display of. 
miraculous power) would be, or rather would 
thus be represented as being, of but little im- 
portance in other respects. 

Yet if, as some critics strenuously maintain, 
7*a means and can mean only, in order that, to 
the end that^for the sake or purpose of^ we seem 
to be thrown into all the embarrassment which 
such a representation would occasion. If the 
telle use only of this particle is an invariable 
and necessary idiom of the Greek, it is difficult 
to see what escape there can be from the eon- 
clujsion, that the evangelist has reasoned, or at 
any rate expressed himself, in such a way, that 
we must necessarily educe from him the senti- 
ment which has already been stated above. 

If the reader is at any loss to know what 
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the telle (nX/xi)) use of Iva means, he may at 
once be satisfied from such examples as the 
following : r/ roi^tf^u, ha tx^ i^^^ attavm ; <^ What 
shall I do, in order that, or to the end that, I 
may have eternal life ?** "'E^rei^af rovg o;^Xouc, 7va 
asri^wrat Ba^lafi^av, ^* They persuaded the mul- 
titude, in order that they should make request 
for [the release of] Barabbas." Here, and so 
in most cases, ha is telic^ t. e. it points to the 
end or oftject to he attained^ viz. attained by 
that which is related as said or done in the 
context which precedes it. This use is so 
frequent, that the reader may every where find 
examples to the purpose. 

But is ha limited to this sense only ? A 
question which is answered in a satisfactory 
and masterly way, in the following pages. I 
cannot but believe and trust, that this question 
is now put to final rest, by this effort of Titt- 
mann. 

The amount of what he has here done, is to 
shew that ha not unfrequently, even in the 
elaisicsy bears the same sense as altfrs, viz., so 
thatj quofity or as &»;, that. If this be satisfac- 
torily made out, then it follows, that we may 
translate 7i>a crX^^S? x..r. X. by the phrase so 
that there should or might be an aecomplishment ; 
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SO that [this or that prediction] miffht or should, 
be fulfilledy etc. Let the reader vi^ho wishes 
to consider this subject duly, consult and care- 
fully examine and weigh the following passage^, 
where such a formula is employed ; viz. Matt, 
ii- 16, (23); iv. 14, (viii. 17; xii. 17; xiii. 35); 
xxi. 4 ; xxvi. 56 ; xxvii. 35 (in the text, re^ 
cept.) ; Mark xiv. 49 ; John xii. 38 ; xiii. 18; 
XV. 25 ; xvii. 12 ; xviii. 9 ; xix. 24 ; xxviii. 36. 
The instances included in parentheses, have 
^o»i instead of 'va, which is an equivalent. 
These and the like passages will shew, that 
the use of 7va in the sense oisothat^ that, must 
almost of necessity be conceded. ^ Tittmann, 
however, has done all which needs to be done, 
to show that this use may properly, and often 
must be conceded. 

This secondary use of ha in the sense of wirn, 
is technically called ecbatic Qxfianxfi) i. e. that 
which designates the end or event which is ac- 
tually accomplished; from ix^oim or sxBacii),. 
The difference between the telie and ecbatic 
sense of ha^ e. g. in the example taken from 
Matt. i. 22. above, is so great, that an entirely 
different turn is given to the whole sentiment 
by means of it. If we say : All this took place^ 
IN ORDER THAT what WQS spoken hy Isaiah, 
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might be fidJUUdy this is Tepresenting the events 
themselves that are spoken of, as taking place 
in subordination to the prophecy, and merely 
or principally in order to fulfil it. But if we 
say : All this took placet so that the prediction 
ly Isaiah tcas^ or skotdd be, fulfilled, then we 
merely affirm that the modus of the events was 
such, that a fulfilment of prophecy was accom- 
plished by it; while at the same time, the 
events themselves might have an unspeakably 
higher end in view. 

To such importance do some words, often re- 
puted small and unimportant, frequently rise. 
This may serve, then, to cast strong light on 
the bad consequences which ensue, by negli- 
gence of lexicographers and critics with respect 
to such words; — a practice frequent indeed, 
but deeply to be lamented, and deserving of 
most serious disapprobation. 

I must make one remark more on the for- 
mula ha inK^u^^y in regard to its ecbatic use. 
It has been questioned, whether the Subjunc- 
tive mod^ after ha can he rendered in any 
other way than as having sl future sense. The 
answer to this might be, that the Present and 
Aorists of the Subjunctive, as is now fully 
conceded by the best grammarians, do not of 
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tkemsehea mark any tenae^ but depeiui for their 
sense in this respect, an the Indicative which 
may precede them, or on the sense demanded 
by the nature of the passage. Such, indeed, 
is the fact with all the derived or secondary 
modes, viz., the Opt., Imper., and Infinitive. 
See N. Test Grammar, § 51. 2. 

The student, then, who becomes satisfied of 
the echatic use of /wx, might translate iva wXrtm^ 
by the phrase, so that there was an accomplish-^ 
merit ; so tfiatit UH^fuljffhd^ which etc. This 
many have done. But although it seems to 
be fframmaticalhf lawful to do so, yet it is un- 
necessary, in this case, to depart so far from 
the more usual and classical sense of ha. Thus 
much can be safely averred, viz., that the ac- 
complishment of prophecy, whether viewed as 
an event (a, g. viewed echaiieaUy)^ or as a pur^ 
pose or end (t. e. in a telic way), was still some- 
thing yM^7M*--in the order of things and in the 
mind of the writer — to the events themselves 
which happened. Fulfilment, at least in the 
order of our conceptions respecting it, succeeded 
the events by which it was brought about. It is 
therefore nearer to the natural order of thought, 
in the present case, to translate ha «rX9}^xod^ by the 
phrase, so that it might or should be fulfilled, 
which etc* 

VOL. II. o 
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I apprehend, moreoyer, that such a mode of 
translation expresses, more nearly than the 
other proposed method, the true sense of the 
original Greek. The writer means to say, if 
I rightly understand him, that it was so ordered 
on the part of heaven, that the events of Jesus' 
birth should fulfil the prophecy of the Old 
Testament. Design or purpose I cannot think 
to be wholly left out of sight or excluded. 
But to say that the telic use of ha here is ex-- 
elusive^ would be to affirm a position little short 
of monstrous. On the other hand, to affirm 
that the modus in quo of Jesus' birth was so 
arranged on the part of heaven, as that it ful- 
filled the prediction of Isaiah, is a very different 
thing, and is the very one, I apprehend, which 
the evangelist meant to assert. Accordingly, 
when we translate ha nrk^t^ by the phrase, 
so that it should be fulJUledj or so thai it might 
hefuflled^ we give, as nearly as our language 
will permit, the true sense of the original* 

If I have succeeded in making the reader 
understand the main object of Prof. Tittmann 
in the following dissertation, I trust he will 
have the patience to read, or rather to study 
him through, with care and diligence. To 
speak of patiimce, indeed, when such efforts as 
i;his are presented to our examinatioUi is almost 
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to abuse the word. The spirit of a philologist 
will drink in the whole, as a delicious draught 
which quenches a thirst long felt, but perhaps 
never before iiilly satisfied. 

I add only, that the ecbatic use of Im was 
first seriously called in question, I believe, by 
Lehmann, (ad Lucian I. p. 71). Fritsche 
next contended against it, in Excursus I. ad 
Comm. in Matt.; then Beyer, in Kritsicb. 
Journal, IV. p. 418, seq. Winer, in his N. 
Test Grammar, edit. 3d, p. 382, admits the 
possibility of the ecbatic use ; but he contends 
that it has been carried a great deal too far ; 
and he denies that it is admissible in the for- 
mula ha v^n^u^Pi p* 385. He says that the 
meaning may be thus given : " God has fore- 
told that this should happen ; and since the di- 
vine predictions must be true, it could not be 
otherwise than that this should take place." But, 
admitting that all this is implied in the formula 
jva ^Xfi^b^fif Still this meaning is not at all ex- 
cluded by the ecbatic sense of /vo. At the same 
time, to suppose the telic use of ha in all the 
cases where this formula occurs, would be.mak- 
ing a supposition of a state of ignorance as to 
the nature of language, or else of a state of 
mind among the evangelists and other sa» 
cred writers, that seems to me to be uttelyr 
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irrecoQcileable with that knowledge aatd illnr 
inination whicb they every where diseloee. It 
would be representmg the audii object of the 
New Dispensation, of which the Old was a 
Hiere type and shadow, to be the aecomplkh- 
ment of pcedictioas and types and synriMls, 
rather than the redemption of a world. So 
much does the sense of the so called HUie words 
influence the meaning of the Serq)tures^ Let 
the reader of the New Testament beware how 
he deems any word of it to be Utile; and let 
him learn duly to estimate such efforts as ^ 
fbllowii^, which settle long contested and 
doubtful questions, with which the meaning 
ot many an important passage of Scripture is 
intimately connected. 

I have only to add, that in translating the 
following pages, I have, for the sake of per- 
spicuity, used the liberty of breaking up the 
protracted paragraphs (so common among the 
German writers), and ioUowed, greatly to the 
prejudice of lucid exhibition and much to the 
annoyance of the reader, even by Titmann. 
In some cases I have divided one sent^oe mto 
two, three, or even four, hr the same reason. 
I have omitted some few remariLS made by the 
author merely ab Uer^ which are in a good 
measure foreign to the discussion^ and of no 
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adrantage in order to understand it. The 
Greek which Tittmann has quoted in full, 
without any translation, I hare quoted in'the 
text only so far as the citation of the Greek 
words bears directly on the purpose of illustra- 
tion ; but I have thrown the original into the 
margin. Not having all the original authors 
at hand, and many of the passages quoted be- 
ing taken out of context important to its illus- 
tration, I do not feel quite 'certain that I have 
in all cases given the exact shade of meaning 
as to every word ; but if I have £uled here, 
the reader will receive no prejudice from it, so 
far as the object of the following essay is con- 
cerned. The illustrations are still plain, in- 
telligible, and valid, whether all the words that 
are more distantly connected are very exactly 
rendered or not. 

There are, after all, some few places of the 
Latin original of Tittmann to which I shall 
advert in the notes, that I am not sure I un- 
derstand. The words I can easily translate in 
a literal way. But the reasoning of the author 
seems to be expressed in terms, that will not 
appear, at least to most readers, as being very 
intelligible. Perhaps the fault is in me, and 
not in the author. If it be so, the reader, by 
recurring to the original, may correct me. 
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I have given a free translatioii, in order te 
bring the costume of the piece as near to the 
English fashion as might safely be done. In 
some cases I have added epexegetical clauses, 
in order to render the meaning more plain to 
the cursory reader. In no case have I will- 
ingly or consciously departed from the meaning 
of the original) or withheld any thing import- 
ant to the object of the piece. — Tr.] 
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It is now generally conceded, that the uxm 
loquendif although not destitute of some fixed 
and certain principles, has a very free scope in 
every language. But though the most learn- 
ed philologists teach us, that a great part of 
the hermeneutic art consists in paying a proper 
attention to this, yet I have often wondered 
how it should come about, since it is univer- 
sally allowed that the nsus loquendi is diverse 
not only at different times when a language is 
a living one, but even among individual writers, 
that still, in those very books which of all are 
the most diligently studied, many things should 
yet be found which seem to be dubious and 
uncertain. 
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Of late, the interpreters of the New Testa^ 
ment are all agreed, that for the explanation 
of particular words and phrases in a manner 
that accords with the sense of their authors, 
neither the most sharp-sighted search after 
Hebraisms, nor comparison of the Alexan- 
drine Version, nor the somewhat dubious dis- 
covery of Hellenism, suffices. Many, how- 
ever, and even some lexicographers well versed 
in making out the signification of particular 
words, either regard the usus loquendi of au- 
thors belonging to a golden age as their only 
standard, or, like a ship upon the rocks, they 
stick fast upon grammatical precepts. In this 
way it comes, since no meaning of a word 
seems to them to be correct unless it is one 
which can be found in the best writers, that 
they either find much fault, in their commen- 
taries on the New Testament, with the usus 
loquendi of the sacred writers, or they leave the 
true sense in doubt; while some appear to 
teach, with more caution, that this and that 
word haspro|9er/y only this and another meaning, 
but yet in such and such a passage it has ac- 
tually a somewhat different sense. As this 
must often happen, inasmuch as idioms are 
frequently blended in the tisus loquendi^ so it 
will be particularly frequent in those parts of 
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speech whose sway in every language is some- 
what unlimited, and whose interpretation is 
very difficult. I refer now to the particles, 
the use of which in the N. Test, seems to differ 
so much from the manner of the best classical 
writers. There is so great an affinity, or alii*- 
ance {logical we may call it), between many 
particles that, although their meaning cannot 
be changed into that of an opposite kind, and 
although those who write and speak with 
accuracy ought nicely to distinguish them, still 
they may, without commiting any error, be ex- 
changed in accordance with the different me* 
thods in which a subject is conceived of. 

As I have been lately engaged in writing 
upon the Synonyms of the New Testament, 
it is my present intention to say something 
concerning certain fynonymcfus particles; re* 
specting the use of which in the New Testa* 
ment, all know that a great contest has existed 
among the interpreters of the sacred books, 
which is not settled even at the present time. 

The particles to which I now refer, are, 

* All these TitUDann treats of and oompareB togetber $ but 
the design of the present essay is merely to treat of ?««, 
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I have no apprehension that any one will 
affirm the signification of these particles to be 
so different, that they can never be regarded as 
synonymous. 'Iva designates the end or cause 
on account of which any thing takes place ; 
i^oi suggests to the mind the manner in which 
any thing is accomplished ; ^^rt denotes the 
events because the particle us is properly em* 
ployed in the comparison of like things^ and 
therefore mn designates an evenVoT effsct vi\i\ch. 
is in accordance with the nature of some ante* 
cedent. Now the notions design^ end^ tnwmer 
of accomplishing the end% and of the event itself 
are so related that, as in £sict we can scarcely 
distinguish them in thought, so in speaking 
they are easily conmiuted for each other* This, 
then, is the very reason why they are some- 
times to be reputed as synonyms ; for unless 
tJiey agreed in some meaning common to all, 
they- could not be exchanged for each other. 
Inasmuch, moreover, as this is the nature of 
synonyms, diat they refer a common notion 
of the same thing to different modes of it, it 
follows that conjunctions also, which designate 
the various modes of the same condition in 

which involves by far the most interesting questions and the 
greatest difficulties. — T&. 
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which two things associated are conceived of, 
ought to be regarded as synonymous. 

The conjunctions of which I speak agree in 
this, viz., that they designate connexion, u e. 
causal conjunction ; for they unite the notions 
of two things, the one of which is regarded as 
being a caiise of the other. But as in every 
proposition a subject is connected with some 
predicate ; so in those sentences in which a 
causal connection of two things is indicated, it 
is in such a way, as that in one the cause of the 
other is suggested. 

The manner of sentences which belong to 
this species, may be two-fold; for the cause 
may be conceived of as being in the subject^ 
or as being in the predicate. If the cause is 
regarded as being in the predicate^ then the 
conjunction indicates the thing, on account of 
which that which is conceived of as being in 
the subject either took place or might have 
taken place. But if the cause is regarded as 
being in the subject of the sentence, the con- 
junction indicates that the cause is in the sub- 
ject whi/ any particular thing did or could take 
place.** 

** This is expressed with sufficient abstraetness. The 
meaning is, that in a sentence with 1m, etc, between its 
several parts, if the suijeet of the sentence indicatet eaute, 
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To niy mind, the office of all the causal 
conjunctions seems to be only two-fold, yiz. 
they either show that the cause of a thing is 
in the subject, or else in the predicate. Con- 
sequently if a cause is regarded as being in the 
subject, the conjunction indicates that the ef- 
fect is in the predicate ; but if the cause is re- 
garded as being in the predicate, then what is 
done or effected is designated by the subject. 
Now since the cause must be conceived of as 
preceding that of which it is the cause, t. e. the 
effect, while the leading idea is still contained 
in the subject, it follows, that the cause which 
is regarded as being in the predicate, must be 
conceived of as the object on account of which 
the thing designated by the subject was either 
effected, or might or should have been ef- 
fected. 



then the predicate will indicate the effeet, and the conjunc- 
tion between them (7f») is adapted to, this purpose. But if, 
on the other hand, the predicate indicates the cause, then the 
subject must exhibit the effect, and the conjunction must be 
adapted to designate such a connection between the two. 
The relation between the two parts is the same in the two 
cases, but the modus of it is different ; for at one time the 
subject, for example, denotes cause, at another effect. Yet 
the causal relation designated by the conjunction, remains 
one and the same in both cases. Thus different nunles of the 
same thing are expressed. — Tb. 
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All causal conjunctioiis therefore have, as 
before said, a twofc^ province, to which the 
varioufl uses of these conjunctions, aa enume- 
rated by grammarians, are to be referred in re- 
spect to origin; for they designate either the 
desiffn^ or the effect^ of the thing which is ex- 
pressed by the subject.^ The end, moreover, 
or object to be attained, may be conceived of in 
a two-<fold manner, vis., either as it is in itself, 
or as it is regarded in the mind of him who is 
supposed to have accomplished any particular 
thing. This last may be named purpose, de* 
sign, intent, (consilium). These different modes 
of causation, then, those conjunctions, serve to 
express of which I am now to treat. Our first 
inquiry shall be directed toward 

"INA. 

It is a sentiment, common among almost all 
philologists and zealously defended, that Im is 

* This dent up the obKurity which rests on the preced- 
ing pftragimphs, and shews that all oonjunctions denominated 
emiuaiy are used only in such sentences as denote that one 
ddng is done, or happens, in order Ukat someUiing else may 
be aooompHsfaed, etc ; or that ene thing is done, or haj^pens, 
so that another thing is acoomplished. The firet denotes 
parpose, (is t$Hc) ; the second shews erent iftietf, (is eohaik). 
—Th. 
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used bj accurate writers, only rt^jx^g^ t. e. to 
denote tlie end or purpose for yrhitk any things 
is done* Consequently, wkeii 1m is found to 
be employed (as it very oft^n is) in tbe K. 
Test., in cases where end or purpose cannot be 
supposed to be ctesignated, these interpreters 
betake themselves to this reftige, viz. that 
what was said nXixSig, is still to be understood 
and explained ix0ar/x»$, t. e, in such a way as 
is declarative of ei9enis rather than of purpose.^ 

The original ground of dispute respecting • 
the sense etha, nay be found in the N. Test, 
formula, hot wXfi§u^fi, In many passages, where 
something is said to have been done or taken 
place ha TXfi^^ji rt, vias., so that such a predic- 
tion might be fulfilled, the nature of the case 
does not permit us to imagine that ha can de- 
signate design or purpose ; as if, forsooth, that 
which takes place, had been done or effected 
merely for the purpose <^ fulfilling the prophe- 

<^ It is not the object of Tittmanii here to suggeit the im- 
propriety of explaining 7m in an ecbatic way ; for the sequel 
is occupied wilii endeavours to establish the very point, that 
?M nay liaFe and must often have an ecktOie sense. The 
practice which he here indirectly censures, is, that while 
maay critkv hold that the only sense oihrnis teHe, they still 
give themselves tb» liberty to explain or interpret it as hav- 
ing am 4 9§mH e sen«e. This mtentiiiemc^he reprolkates, and 
shews it to be needless— Tr. 
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cy in question. In these and other passages 
of the N. Test., although they cannot help 
seeing that hm does not designate purpose or 
design, yet they pertinaciously adhere to their 
favourite maxim, viz. that tm never denotes 
effect or eventf although it must still be ex- 
plained (as they acknowledge) in an ecbatie 
way in such passages.® 

May I not now take the liberty to inquire, 
what can be the meaning of the assertion, that 
ha never denotes any thing but design or pur- 
pose, when in passages without number it ma- 
nifestly denotes effect or event ? But still they 
say, ' that among good classical writers it is 
never ecbatie' Although we should concede, 
now, this to be matter of fact, still I cannot 
perceive in what way it would prove ha not to 
be so used among writers of another descrip- 
tion, particularly since it is certain that many 
writers employ this particle in connecting 
cause with effect. In languages that are still 
living, it is easy to distinguish between ele- 
gant diction and that which is employed for 
the purposes of common life. Grammarians 

* The inoonaisteucy charged on these interpreters is here 
made apparent. While they say that h» has only a teiio 
sense, they, after all, feel obliged to interpret it ittfimrnit, 
And do so. 
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who make out the rules of our lang^i^e, have 
accurately shewn how those German particles, 
dassy damit, so dass, aufdassy um (with the Gen., 
or Infin.), do differ from each other in cultivated 
usage, although all know that these particles 
are promiscuously employed, i. e. used in the 
same sense, in the daily intercourse of society^ 
not only by the common people, but even by 
the learned. After all, such critics are unwill* 
ing to admit any meaning of Greek and Latin 
partides, which they do not find among the 
Attic writers of a polished cast, just as if the 
ugu9 loquendi in any language were limited by 
the style of the learned and cultivated I In 
every language, this, vsus is more extensive in 
conversation than in books. We do not learn 
the copiousness of any tongue, nor its versati- 
lity, from writers of high cultivation merely, 
but from popular usage. Could examples 
now be produced of the daily conversation of 
the Athenians, who lived in the time of Plato, 
Xenophon, and Aristophanes, I cannot doubt 
that we should find many words to have been 
in common use, which are at present reprobat- 
ed by many philologists as contrary to the usus 
loquendi; and this merely because they are 
not found among the select few of elegant 
vriters. 
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No one will understand me as iqicaking' 
thus because I am desirous tliat our youth, 
who are employed in writing Latin or Greek, 
should make use of and imitate uncultiTated 
writers. But still, when books of a later age* 
written by men whose usus loquemH was that of 
conunon life, are to be interpreted, to limit the 
signification of particles merely to the aenae 
which is found in select dassic authors, seems 
to me to savour of ill-timed rigidity. 

If now we should concede that hm, in writes 
named elastdcaly is commonly so employed that 
it denotes purpose or de$iff»9 still that would not 
follow which is commonly affirmed, viz., that 
im is not always employed to connect event or 
effect with cause. There are many writers 
even of the best stamp, die interpretation of 
whom would be much more facile, if we should 
not conclude in our own minds, that in good 
writers ha is never to be understood in an 
ednxtic way. I will not select an example from 
Archimedes (the only one which Hoogeveen 
has with confidence adduced, p. 524), although 
it is a very clear one ; for I am apprehensive 
that the critics just named would disclaim him 
as an elegant writer. Nor will I choose ano- 
ther passage from Aristophanes (Plut. v. 91), 
which Hoogeveen has cited in a doubting 
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way ; for there is no good reason why this may 
not be understood rcX/xo);. But in this same 
Aristophanes I find several passages in which, 
if ha be taken sx^anxugf the sense will appear 
more easy and agreeable. One may be found 
in Vesp. vs. 311, 312 : r/ fie 3?r, £ fisXea ^?«j, 
sriXTig^ 'iv* i/tMi ir^ayfjMTOt, ^offxav 'jra^e^fig; ** Why, 
wretched mother, hast thou brought me forth, 
so that (tm) I must take the trouble of procur- 
ing food?" The child does not complain that 
his mother bore him with the intention that he 
should perish by hunger, but that she produc- 
ed him in such a miserable plight, that he must 
perish without food. 

The same method of interpretation will ap- 
ply to a passage in Nub. v. 58, where Strep- 
siades chides a boy who had lighted up a drunk- 
ard-4amp (Torjfv §t«v Xu;^voi»), f. e. one which 
would consume an immoderate quantity of oil. 
Atv» feX^*, says he, ha xXdpg plainly in the sense 
of the Latin, Accede hue ut ejules, i. e. " come 
here that you may howl,'* [or, in our vulgar 
idiom, " that you may have a crying-spell"]. 
The design of the lad's coming would not be 
this : but this would be the consequence or event 
of his coming. He commands him indeed tp 
come, that he may scourge him ; but in so 
saying, he indicates the event itself that would 

VOL. II. p 
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foUow, and nol the reason why he gfve» the 
Ofder [for the reason of this was the fault com- 
mitted]. 'iMi therefore, in this passage, does 
not designate the idea of purpose or design, 
but of the €9fTU which would take plaee in ease 
he should come. If, however, any ose should 
think there is. move of suhtilty than of txirth 
in this esplanation, it will suffice to say, that 
Iw is. here enployed so as iM>t only to desig- 
nate the purpose, but also the event J 

In like manner may a passage of Euripides 
(Ipfaig. T. v«. 357» 358) be construed, w^^e 
Iphigenia complains, that no ship has airived 
which could bring Helen and Menelaus, iV 
• «vrou( a*r9irifii6it^ri<fdfift*7 ^* ^^^ (ha) I flttght. have 
been avenged on them.'* 'She nw»ans to say, 
that if a ship had brought them, she nvght 
have taken vengeance for the wrongs done her 
.at Aulis on their account* [The crtijeet or in- 

' Thfire may be still a question, whether tm in. this east 
should not be re|;arded as telle, in reference to the design or 
purpose of him who gives the command. ^^ Come here !** 
Why ? *' In order that I may sootti^ you aad make yoa 
hQwl** This was no part, ind««d, of the^Vjpttvpoeeui 
€oming ; but was it not the end that was iu view, in giving 
the command ? The design of the masier was to scourge the 
offending lad ; and that design may therefore be indicated in 
tine Tm mXdft that foUowsi Tittma«t> appears to^hanre fell, 
that the example is not of a>d«e)9iiuBr.9Mt|«sei.»^^^ 
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tenttoii o( tbe ship's comings would clearly not 
hate been to accomplish such a purpose. 
Event then, and not purpose, is here designat- 
ed*] 

After compariBg many paaisages, it appear;^ 
U> me, that the signification of /vo, as indicat* 
ittg what would happen if something else had 
taken place, may be found in a special manner 
in those passages in which ha is construed with 
the Pmterite of the Indicative. Thus in So- 
phocles (Oedip. Tyn v. 1389)^ we find h* ^v 
tv^XS^ 4lr xa/ xXlteaf (iridsv, *^ SO that I was, or I 
might be, blind and dumb ;" for immediately 
after, in t. 1392; we find him sajring, ugtdtt^u 
ftn^ort X. r. X* Comp. Aesch. Prometh. Vinct. 
V. 155- [The coneltision here drawn is not 
fiaioif mdde ont.J 

Aristoy^hanes (in Eeeles. r. 152) says, " 1 
ccnild hwire wished that some of my friends had 
fgpalien whiat was most worthy of approbation, 
ha Ixa^rifbfft i<f^x^* ^ ^^' {'^°^) I bright har<6 
sat silent f^ for if they had thus spoken^ he 
would hftve held his pescsft. 

Maay passages of tber $xtm tefwftLte tomA 
in Demosthenes r from which the following 
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may suffice. Contra Gallic, p. 1273, *^ You 
might then have said to the father of the de- 
fendant, Tisias, why do you do these things? 
Are you constructing a gutter? Then the 
water will fall into our field ; ha, so that, if he 
had then desisted, nothing troublesome to you 
had taken place [iv Indie] towards each other. 
. . . And surely you must shew that a gutter 
actually exists, that (ha) you may prove the 
father to have done wrong, not in word only 
but in deed."** Pro Phorm. p. 958, 959, 
" These things you find fault with, instead of 
decorating and adorning them, ha, so that they 
might appear [i^a^sro Imperf. Indie] most 
agreeable to those who give them, and to you 
who receive them.*' * Contra Androt. p. 599, 
" He says we ought to go before the Judges, 
if we believe these things to be true, so that 
(ha) we might there risk being fined 1000 
drachmas, in case we should be found guilty of 
false representations."^ [Here we cannot 

rurm ri S^m^ %is t« ;^«(M» r« «/*iri(«v, 7**, %i /U9 Sj9««A.i«'« m-muem- 

* T«trr«, &wt Tw xerf/tut ami irt^i^riKKuf, 7f« ttmi tms ^w^tf 
it tfir;^i)^u«itrr«r« l^aiftrOf tut) rdts Xetfiwfn ifuf, iXiy^Uf, 
^ K») ffiw) itTt n/tMf, tttn^ Siri«viM^» «Tv«b TmSrm iKnBti, ir^ 
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suppose the meaning to be, that they would 
go before the judges y&r the sake of being fined, 
but that such would be the consequence, in the 
case stated.] 

Of the like tenor is the passage in Plato 
(Euthyd. p. 403), " And truly, said he, that 
was worthy of a hearing. Why? said I. 
"iva fjxouffag, £ Indie], so that you might have 
heard men disputing, who are now regarded as 
peculiarly wise."* So in Protag. p. 335, 
" But it was well for you, who are prepared on 
both sides, to give place to us, ha, so that we 
might keep company."" Again in Menex. ad 
fin. " But that you should not complain of 
me, ha, so that I may, on the other hand, re- 
late [Subj. here ?] to you her many and excel- 
lent remarks concerning political matters."" 

' Kmi fiui9j i^tif S^if y ^v ixtwrn. Ti ; j|ry^ lyw. "Um^xw 
0mt m^w ^trnXAyfUtm^ «7 ftn v^mrtfru liVi. [This is at least a 
▼ery doubtful case. What forbids our understanding it as 
meaning, '* For the sake of hearing men, etc.** — Ta.] 

0U99tMtM lyiynrp, [This appears also to be a doubtful case. 
May not the speaker mean, In order thai we might keep 
company 9 — Th.] 

" *AXX* M'wf fMV fnh fUtrt^tTf, 7m futi mv^if fu 9f§>.X»»s tuti 
»a>MH XiyMtfiraf ttvrns vXtriMtvt mvetyyiXXti, [«r«yyfA*I?] 
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In all these passageSi according to my ap* 
prehension, ha is so employed as not to signify 
purpose but event or coj^equence. Even if I 
were to concede that 7ya, when joined with the 
Opt. or Subj, mode» is- so construed by the 
Attics, that for the most part it directly denotes 
the design of the thing which precedes, or the 
purpose of the agent, still I have no apprehen* 
sion that the notion of event or consequence is 
every where excluded. Indeed these notions 
a,re so closely joined as easily to coalesce in 
one; for if we suppose any thing really to 
take. place, we must necessarily suppose that 
Homething else was done, which if it bad re* 
mained undone would have occasioned a fail- 
ure as to its taking place ; and this, whether it 
was done purposely to bring it about, or done 
only so that the taking place was a consequence 
of it. 

Hence it comes, that the iM>tioBs of a Jmai 
nmusA (as it is named) and of an efficient oause^ 
are not accurately distinguished in the lan- 
guage of common life ; and therefore they are 
usually e3^pr?ssed m nearly the same way. 
Nor are passages wanting in Homer, in whioh 
7me is employed, where he who speaks seeins not 
only to designate a final cause, i. e, a purpose or 
design, but also an efficient one. We will 
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pass by examples of such a nature as the pas* 
smge ta II. I. 202, Tivr «vr , aiyiiy^m Athg m»(, 

'* Why art thou come, then^ son of shield-bear- 
ing Jove P Is it that thou mayest see the dis- 
grace of Agamemnon, the son of Atreas?" I 
merely remark, in passing, that the particle 
rr«Tf, in Homer, v«ry often is put into an in- 
quiry which respects, not the design or pur« 
pose, but the cause on account of which a thing 
is done; e. g. in II. IL 323. XL 656. XII. 
244| etc. A plainer example, however, may 
be found in Odyss. XIII. 157, " Put a 
stone near the land, like a swift ship [as to 
magnitude; 7rce, so that all men will wonder, 
and a great mountain will overshadow their 
city.^ Here Neptune does not mean to say, 
that he would do this for the purpose of excit- 
ing wonder, but (as it is explained in v. 151) 
that ^^ they may stop and cease from sending 
away men."** 

It is unnecessary, however, for us studiously 
to seek after examples from ancient writers. 
It is evident enough, that authors subsequent 
to the time of Alexander have very frequently 
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employed Im in an edmtic sense; It may be 
proper to subjoin a few examples ; not because 
any will doubt, who are conversant with the 
later Greek writers, but becaase some suppose 
that only the Alexandrine interpreters have 
given to ha such a meaning. 

Marcus Antoninus (Comm. II. 11) says, 
^^ The Nature of the universe has neither com- 
mitted any oversight nor missed its aim, 
through want of power or skill, so that (Im) 
happiness and misery should come alike to the 
good and bad without any distinction." ^ Again 
in VII. 25, ^' All things which thou beholdest, 
the Nature which regulates the universe 
changes, and other things she makes from 
their substance, so that (ha) the world is al- 
ways new (via^hg, young** J J In the memorable 
passage (XI. 3), where he describes the man 
who is ready to die, he says, ^^ The readiness 
is this, that (ha) it comes from his own choice, 
and not from mere party spirit, like that of the 
Christians, but in a rational way, with serious- 

^ *H tSv Sx*0v ^ufis •Sri ira^uUf tSn Slftm^if nrt wm^ uhffm- 
ftimf •Sri irm^ «irtx*i»it, hm. rk dyat^a xtti tk luutk Iwiwnt T»ti 

' HkfTi^ Urn. ifff ^irmBiiXti n rk Xx« h^atSrm f^*Si *mi 
£A.X« U r«f •Urns avrUt w^t^u, 7m «i) vm^if f • uUfLf. 
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ness, and so as to persuade others without any 
affectation of show."* 

With Josephus this usage is every where to 
be found ; e. g. Bell. Jud. IV. 3. 10, " We 
have come into calamity so great, that (7va) 
even our enemies must pity us."* 

In like manner Justin Martyr (p. 504) ; " In 
this way it will not he in your power, that Qva) 
you should influence my choice.*'** Again in 
Ep. ad Zenam (p. 508), he says, " He is said 
to be amrog [wanting in good sense], who is 
disordered in his intellect with respect to some 
peculiarity of deportment ; so that (ha) want of 
good sense may be characteristic, as well as 
simplicity."* 

So in the epigrams of Agathias (Analect. 
III. 61); " No one has ventured to look at 
your grinders, 7va, so that he should approach 
you in your dwelling."^ 

" OVX •^•tt t^TtU ^W V» )vf«4-«», ^Mt fM» Minifyf Ttf* itfMU^itri9» 

* Aiytrtu ^i afinr^fy i xar Hutrtw/Mf ^»^tn%Bt)f riiv tiltrBittrtv, 
7/ ^ r« dvinrtf tiittrtjicv, S^vt^ x«) r« a^f Xf f . 
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Sextuft Empiricus says (Pyrrh. III. 60), 
^^ Hemlock is mingled with every pordoa ot 
water, and is extended through the whole 
mass, 7*s» so thai the mixture may thus be 
made."' [But is not this a dubious. examj^? 
— Tr.] 

That the Alexandrine interpreters used par- 
ticles with the greatest liberties, is very evi- 
dent Although they follow the original He- 
brew very closely, and rarely use the catisal 
forms of sentences which are unfrequent in the 
Hebrew, yet when ^, ^, or ^JfoS occur in a 

causal sense, they express them, (in the man- 
ner of the Hebrews,) promiscuously by /^a or 
ivug, so as to denote either design or conse- 
quence. Of M6rt they make very rare use. See 
and comp. Deut. xiv. 23, 29 ; xvii. 23; vi. 2; 
xvii. 19, 20. Prov. xv. 24. Josh. iv. 6. This 
last example exhibits ha in two different senses 
in the same sentence; 'ha b^d^x'^atv itfu^ «uro/ 

tff 6 uUi 90M X. r. X. [The first Iva here means in 
order that^ etc., corresponding to the Hebrew 
riNHJI \Vu7 ; tke second means jo (hat^ etc., 

and ha 5ra» hwr^ corresponds to H7K2^'^ *30 
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See also and compare Ps. cxix. 71. Ezek. 
xxii. 12. Ps. 1. 5. Amos iL 7. 

There is, however, no need of examples ;. 
for it is plain enough that the Alexandrine 
interpreters promiscuously express every kind 
of causal connection by those particles, whe- 
ther cause strictly considered, or design, be 
signified by the Hebrew. This, although 
writing in a dialect which had many barbar- 
isms, they could not do, unless common usage 
at that time had sanctioned it* Nor were 
these translators common men, but learned 
Jews who were acquainted with the vulgar 
Greek dialect. 

In this way it may be made to appear less 
wonderful, that the idioms of the common 
spoken language should be found among the 
writers of the New Testament, especially in 
the free and undistinguishing use of the parti- 
cles^ in which the popular idiom differs most 
from that of the learned, who have either writ- 
ten classical works, or who have read and imi- 
tated them. And since this is so, it were 
much to be desired, that those who undertake 
to explain the idiom of the sacred books^ would 
not only have due regard to the rules of syn- 
tax with respect to case, tense, modes, etc., 
but also to the usus loquendi, whidi is discern- 
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ible not merely in these matters, but also in 
the meaning of words, or in the logical use of 
them. 

In view of preceding facts, then, I hesitate 
not to affirm, that in the books of the New 
Testament, not only purpose and design are 
connected by 7iia with the object designed, 
but antecedent cause is also joined with its 
effect by the same particle; which therefore 
signifies both purpose or design^ and events ^ffi^t^ 
or consequence. That rule then, or maxim, of 
many interpreters of the New Testament, that 
ha properly designates only design or purpose, 
but in one and in another place must still be 
interpreted sKBartxui^ although it wears the ap- 
pearance of refinement and nice distinction, 
seems to me to be erroneous; for if it is evident 
that 7v(x, in any particular passage, is so em- 
ployed by the writer as not to express the pur- 
pose or design of the preceding action, but to 
denote event or effect, then is it certain that it 
does not here express design but events t. e, it 
is echatic. Indeed it is matter of wonder to 
me, how it should be that many, who concede 
that the New Testament exhibits various sig- 
nifications of words peculiar to itself, and which 
are not found in classical authors, should still 
deny that the same thing takes place in regard 
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to the particles, eind^ in order to serve the rules 
of grammar, prefer making the unfounded dis- 
tinction adverted to above, to admitting that 
ha has an ecbatic use. I concede that they 
may very properly distinguish what belongs to 
elegant usage, and may make comparisons ; 
but in explaining the words of the New Testa- 
ment we are to inquire, not what meanings 
other writers have given to the words, but 
what notions the sacred writers themselves 
have designated by them. Let it be granted, 
then, that the interpreters in question have 
fiilly shewn, that in no classic writer is Iva used 
in the same sense as ojcrs (so thatj^ yet this doesT 
not at all prove, that in the books of the New 
Testament and in others which like them were 
written after the golden age of the Greek, this 
participle is not used in an ecbatic manner. This 
proof can be made out only by shewing that 
hay from its very nature, can not be employed 
to designate effect or event, which has never 
yet been done. Still they tell us, that in the 
New Testament ha must be understood and <?j>- 
plained in the ecbatic way, while in fact it 
never has such a sense I What this means, I 
do not well understand. The oflSce of words 
is merely to designate our ideas or notions of 
any thing which is the object of our thoughts ; 
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and therefore it is erroneoiM to my tiiat any 
wofd can be employed aecording to the mind 
of a writer in a eertahi sense, and yet that it 
does not metti what he intended to sonify by 
it. 

It is Tery different from this, if any any one 
should say, for example, that the preposition 
i* in a certain place had the same sense as h or 
T96; or tfiir for the general notion which kx ex« 
presses, does not admit sudi a permnitatton. 
That often repeated distinction between the 
«efifeand signification of a word, eannot warrant 
OS in the assignment of a meaning to any word 
|o which its original nature is repugnant ; for 
its proper force and power is the very ground 
why it significantly des^nates any thing. 

Moreofrer, that ha eannot designate evtvst at 
rffkct^ no examples from the classies fverve. 
Since also it camiot be denied, that other wri- 
ters employ this particle in an- eebatic way, it 
follows that i<t may designate event or eflbct. 
Nor do these ^evensX caitMti notions differ se 
much, but that the same partrde may express 
the notions of purpose and end, and also of 
cause dmi effect. On this aceou»t, in ah»ost 
all latBguagesi the iise of sueh particles of det- 
sign, ete^ is mueh more extended by vulgiff 
custom, than m books written With speciail eare; 
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nwr can we find iaul^ whb thk, unless we ean 
ihew Aat there i& somelliing in tke general idea 
of such a conneetion [k e. of a causai one], as is 
nfrngoKB^ to s«cb a native. 

FvfMn idl tins we may ssMy conelude, that 
tkeusus loquendi of select daseieal authors who 
empioy ivm only in tbe telie sense, caiinot prore 
that it is incapable of designating an ecbatic 
seiMie ; fbf it is thns employed in other writers, 
times without niHnber. The interpreters above 
mentioned may condemn such a usage, if they 
pleMe, as being less aeeurate; I wilt make no 
objectiotts to their so doing; But let them not 
▼enture on sajring, that in the latter class of 
books hm i^ nol employed ixfianxu^. 

Besides all this, I cannot doabt^ if we had a 
beMer aceoYint of the origin of the particles and 
of their Mstory, we should jwlge more equit- 
ably respecting the writers of the New Testa- 
ment, in regard to the use which they make of 
them. For in the rude state of language,, and 
beiofe* letters were cultivated, the use of par- 
ticles was, no doubt, undefined and various. 
But when curMvation ensued, and practice in 
writing' was added, this use wa9cfre«mscribed 
within narrower bounds^ Moreover, when the 
ciMvatio& of Ikerature declmes or ceases, po- 
palariMage agam usurps the place of princtple 
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or rule, and ancient liberties are again allowed, 
and even more than these are taken. Such is 
the condition of all things human, that in their 
inceptive stages of existence, and before they 
have become objects of attention and cultiva- 
tion, they labour under many imperfections; 
but still, even then they are in a more flourish- 
ing state than when they have become as it 
were superannuated, and are in a ruinous con- 
dition through lapse of time, and hastening to- 
wards £nal dissolution. 

We come then to the general conclusion, 

that THE SIGNIFICATION OF tva IN THE NbW 

Tbstament is of wide extent, so that it not 
only designates purpose or design, but also event 
or effect ; and thus it appears very nearly to re- 
semble the German dass [that], and the Latin 
ut. There are passages even, where both no- 
tions are combined in thought ; for when we 
think of any thing as done or to be done, the 
thought of the intention, or of the cause, or of 
the manner, is almost necessarily connected 
with it. 

Conjunctions, moreover, should be referred 
to both parts of the sentence which they con- 
nect. Thus Mark xi. 25, %1 n l;^«rg xara r/wf, 
A^Urij ha 6 'rrar^^ ufiuv &^p ufiTv Ta^avrufLara IfMiM, 
The Saviour could not inculcate on his dis« 
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ciples the mere prudential duty of forgiving 
others, in order that they themselves might ob- 
tain forgiveness, (which would be quite foreign 
to real integrity and purity of mind) ; but he 
wished them to consider, that if they cherished 
an implacable spirit, they could have no grounds 
to hope for pardon from God ; so that if they 
themselves were not ready to forgive, it was 
impossible they should obtain forgiveness. 

In like mannej in Rom. iii. 8, it is plain that 
die notion of cause and effect [i. e, the notion 
of such a relation], is comprised in the expres- 
sion of the men there referred to : mt^<fufAS¥ t6l 
xaxdy ha sXSij rd ayo^d* where some suppose 
that ha has the sense of quoniam. The men in 
question, after the manner of the Jesuits, de- 
precate the blame of base conduct ; for they al- 
lege that they are free from blame, not ecause 
they have sinned with the design that good 
might come, but because their -^^/ivtffAa (false or 
treacherous dealing) has been the occasion of 
making ** the truth of God to abound ;" v. 7, 
comp. Rom. vi. 1. " We may then do evil," 
say they, " so that good will come." 

The whole dispute about the meaning of 7va, 
as before intimated, has arisen from those pas- 
sages, in which something recently done is re- 
ferred to some declaration of the Old Testa- 

VOL. II. Q 
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ment in the way of prediction. Let me illus- 
trate my views, then, respecting this particiilar 
point, by an example talcen from passages of 
this nature. 

It will be conceded to me by all, that in pas- 
sages of this character the notion of design or 
purpose is not properly admissible. This has 
taken place only where a thing which is done, 
is conceived of as done by the counsel or pur- 
pose of another ; and this idea, as all must per- 
ceive, is alien from the passages which we are 
now considering. Hot does the notion of end 
or object any better accord with the nature of 
the thing ; for who does not see, that it would 
be a most absurd declaration, in case we should 
affirm that those things which happened in the 
time of Christ, were all done in order that the 
predictions in the Old Testament might be 
fulfilled? 

Let us briefly examine a few passages in 
Matthew. Li Matt. i. 2, after the birth of Je- 
sus is related, as announced to Joseph, it is 
added (v. 22), rovro oXoi' ysyovevj ha vXij^ai^ rh 
*^%v 5/oli tS)v 'jToopf^Tuvt X. r. A. referring to Isaiah vii. 
J 4. Shall we say now, that the Saviour was 
to be born merely that this prophecy might be 
fulfilled? 

Agam ; in Matt. ii. 15, we are told, that Jo- 
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seph remained conceded in Egypt with Jesus, 
when the latter was a child, until the death of 
Herod, 7va ^rXij^wS/) ri gij^gv x. r. X. viz. so that 
what is said in Hosea xi. I, might be fulfilled. 
The words of the prophet are not the object of 
my present consideration, nor shall I now in- 
quire whether they were originally spoken in 
reference to Jesus or to the Jewish people ; for 
it is quite certain that the end proposed by Jo- 
seph, and to be accomplished by sta3ring in 
Egypt, was not the fulfilment of prophecy. 

Was it true, moreover, that Christ came and 
dwelt for some time at Capernaum (Matt. iv. 
13), in order that what Isaiah viii. 23; ix. 1) 
had said might be accomplished ? The like 
may be said of Matt. xxi. 4 ; xxvi. 56. 

In Mark the formula under examination is 
employed but once, viz. in xiv. 9. Luke uses 
it neither in his Gospel nor in the Acts. In 
John it is most frequently employed, and it oc- 
curs xi. 38; xiii. 18; xv. 25; xvii. 12; xviii. 
9 ; xix. 24, 28, 36. 

From all these passages it may be most 
clearly seen, that the particle ha does not sig- 
nify design or purpose, when it refers even to 
the most explicit prophecies ; nor was there 
any need, in the interpretation of these pas- 
sages, that critics should take refuge in the 
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double meaning of the particle iva in them, be- 
cause they apprehended that all the passages 
of the Old Testament to which an appesil is 
made, are not real and veritable predictions. 
Uniformly the design is, to declare the offree- 
ment between the event and the declarations of the 
Jewish Scriptures. 

But the use of iva in an echatic way is not 
confined to declarations of this kind only. 
There are many passages in which the notion 
of design or purpose has no place, inasmuch 
as it would make the writer speak absurdity. 
Many passages of this nature occur in John. 
It is usual with him, when he assigns causality 
to any particular thing, to conjoin the effect 
with the cause by the use of ha. It is even 
occasionally employed in both its senses in the 
very same sentence. E. g. i. 7. " The same 
came for a witness, Im /M^Tv§ii<rfij in order that 
he might bear testimony concerning the light, 
ha irdvTii *iet(tTih(iiat bi auroD, so thai all might be- 
lieve through him." Here the first ha, declares 
the immediate purpose of the witness ; the se- 
cond, the ultimate object brought about by his 
testimony. Comp. 2 Cor. ii. 9; Rom. iz. 17 ; 
John xviii. 37.* Xen. Cyrop. II. 5. 2. So in 

* Here, however, it may be doubtful whether 7m has any 
thing more than the telie Bense. <' For this cause was I 
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John xvii. 21, 7vah wtnv, ha 6 xotffjbog vtgrtv^fi' comp. 
V8. 23, 24, and John xv. 16.^ 

I apprehend, sdso, that the eebatic use of 
iva obtains, in several passages, where inter- 
preters ^ave given themselves much trouble to 
make out the sentiment, and at the same time 
to insist on defending the telic use of hou E. g. 
John ix. 2 ; ^^ Who hath sinned . • . 7va rvfXhg 
ytwf^ji' so that this man should be bom blind." 
So John xi. 4, ^^ This sickness is not unto 
death,^j dXX' UArg^ r^c do^fis «5 ^eov^ Iva do^a^^fi 6 uihf 
Tou ^gou, but for the glory of God, so that the 
Son of God should be glorified/' The death of 
Lazarus had not this end in view ; but it was 



bom, and for this end came I into the world, hm fui^^tt 
9Tf JiXaiSuf, in order that, to the intent that I might bear 
testimony to the truth ;** this latter clause being epexege- 
tical of lis nivr; and being logically (although not in point 
of grammatical form) eo-ordinate with it. The demands of 
exegesis are fairly satisfied by this. We do not suppose the 
Sayioar to mean, that his coming had no other ends in view. 
— Th. 

<* This last example, as the reader will see if he consult 
the original, affords one of the most indubitable cases where 
^9» must have tlie sense of to that. ^* Ye have not chosen 
mc^ but I hare choHen you, and ordained you, 1m ^ftut vri* 
ynrty that you should go forth and produce fruit, and your 
fruit should be perennial, 7m I ri if mirnmrt, to that what- 
soever ye shall aok, etc.** Jesus did not ordain them, for 
the end that whatsoever they should ask they should obtain, 
but for the purpose of bringing forth much fruit.— Tb, 
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the occasion of glorifying the Son of God. John 
xi. 15, " I rejoice on your account, («« mffni/- 
cfin^ so that you might believe)^ on ouk 4«»»» «s? 
that I was not there." [Here the immediate 
object of joy is stated to be, that Jesus was not 
present at the death of Lazarus and 7va m^rilr- 
oijTi is only a parenthetic declaration, epexege- 
tical of what is designed by the clause, 3/ \»fj^i.'\ 
The meaning is, that Jesus rejoices in the pro- 
spect, that the resurrection of Lazarus will be 
attended with the effect of confirming the faith 
of his disciples, John xi. 37, '^ Could not this 
man have brought it about, ha xai o^ro; /iti d«o- 
^dvfi, thcU even this person should not have 
died?" John xi. 42. " On account of the mul- 
titude who stood by I said, ha 4r/(rrfiutfa»<r/v, Sri tfj 
f4i dTftfTi/Xa;, so that they might believe [paren- 
thetic exegetical declaration thrown in], that 
thou hast sent me. John xi. 50, " It is ex- 
pedient, Iva ili &¥^Pu^og am^dvfj Me^ rov XaoD, that 
one man should die for the people." In the 
same manner is ha employed in John xvi. 7 ; 
xvii. 3 ; 1 John v. 3 ; et al. saepe. The man- 
ner of these passages is indeed different ; for 
in some, ha is preceded by certain events^ in 
others by the cause. Yet in all passages of 
this nature it is plain, that the notion of pur- 
pose or design is not expressed. 
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The same may be said of a multitude of pas- 
sages in the writings of Paul ; whose copious dic- 
tion, which is often interrupted and almost over- 
whelmed by supervening thoughts, frequently 
seems to have employed some particle meiely 
of a similar nature to that which might be most 
appropriate ; for his fervent mind, it would ap- 
pear, could not well brook the delay which a 
particular choice of words would occasion. 
As examples, the following passages may be 
consulted ; Rom. iii. 19 ; iv. 16 ; v. 20, 21 ; 
vi. 1, 4, 6 ; vii. 13 ; ix. 11. comp. v. 19. and 
31 ; XV. 6 ; xvi. 31, 32. 

But more examples are not needed. It re- 
mains only, that I say a few things concerning 
two formulas of speech, which have not yet 
been discussed. 

The first is that, where ha is put after verbs 
of asking^ admonishing , commanding^ and others 
which indicate some wish or desire. This is very 
common in the New Testament. The critics 
before named deny that iva, in these formulas, 
indicates object^ and affirm that it designates 
purpose^ design^ etc., viz., of him who exhorts, 
commands, etc. E, g, s/Vg ha* iraasxd\i6av ha 
d'^uvrar they explain as meaning : < Com- 
mander the purpose that ;' * they exhorted^or 
the end that they might touch, etc' But be- 
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udes those things which Winer has already- 
suggested against snch a method of interpreta-* 
tion (Gramm. Fasc. II. p. ll?, seq.), I may be 
pennitted to adduce examples from the better 
sort of writers. I am aware that they aver the 
usage in question, viz. that of placing ha with 
the Subj. mode instead of the Inf. mode after 
verbs of the kind named above, belongs only 
to the more recent Greek authors. This ex- 
ample only they admit from Homer : ""H l^i- 
Xs/(, Ip^ahrhg SXV^ y^^otit oLurot^ sfji,* aurotg f,a^ai 3svo- 
fibtmi * Or do you wish that yourself should 
have the reward, but that I should remain thus 
bereaved of it ?* [Here o^^a stands in the like 
sense with 7w]. The later authors, they admit, 
have imitated this ; see Hermann ad Orphica, 
p. 814. I will allow now, if they please, that 
among the better classic authors the usage in 
question is very rare; although in the later 
writers it is exceedingly common. Thus Non- 
nus, in his paraphrase of John, often employs 
o^^a in order to correspond with ha in the evan- 
gelist ; see his paraphrase of John vi. 7 ; xi. 
15, 57 ; xvii. 15, 24, etc. Examples in point, 
however, may be found among the more accu- 
rate writers, viz. in Lucian, Dionysius Halicar. 
(Chant. III. 1. init.), 'jraoexdXsi ds KaXt^^tiv^ i¥a 
aurfj w§o(ts)^fif « he besought Calirrhoe that etc.,* 
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[instead of saying avrfi ^^o<«X^i?v] ; see Schaefer 
ad IKonys. Hal. de Verb. Compos, p. 121. 
Hebraism, therefore, should not be sought after, 
in such constructions as these in the New Testa- 
ment. With the Seventy, this idiom is ex- 
ceedingly rare. 

In passages of such a nature, now, I do not 
see with what reason they can deny that the 
object is designated by the particle ha. Nor can 
the German dass or damit be well compared 
with ha. The particle dass we do indeed em- 
ploy in order to designate a caz^aZ connection ; 
and therefore, when we mean to point out the 
thing which we seek after ; but damit answers 
better to the particle Mr<ug. After verbs of 
asking, commanding, admonishing, etc., we use 
dass in order that we may designate the thing 
which we desire, demand, etc. No one would 
say, ^^ Ich bitte dich, damit du mir Brot ge- 
best ; ich befehle dir, damit du fortgehest, etc. 
. . . Damit denotes purpose or design ; and this 
is its proper use ; but in common parlance and 
in the Version of Luther, it has a more ex- 
tended meaning. Still, it cannot be put after 
verbs of asking, etc. But the particle dass 
has so extended a meaning, that it corresponds 
to the Latin ut^ and to the Greek hc^ uc^ oigrs, 
and ocrw;. 
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The ground of such a construction seems to 
me to be this. When the thing we ask for, 
etc., can be expressed by a noun^ that noun is 
put in the Accusative, for this is the proper 
oflSce of the Ace, e« g* ahu apror BouXo/ta/ s/^^i^v. 
But if we cannot make use of a noun in this 
way, either because the sense would be imper- 
fect or dubious, or because that which we ask 
for, etc., is something which consists in action 
or must be done, we either employ the Inf. 
mode or use some other equivalent causal con- 
struction. If we should say, iwrsikaro ^frov, or 
va^fxdXsnv f/^ijMjv, the sense which we mean to 
convey would be imperfect, for it would be, 
* he wished that bread should be given or pro- 
cured ;' ^ he urged that peace should be stu- 
diously sought for or made.' But to express 
this we should say, sveni'kaTO &^tov ayo^d^sir 
ira^ixdXitftv 9^itv or irottTv g/^^wjv. The Inf. is com- 
monly employed here unless the relation of 
subject and predicate is or may be uncertain ; 
which is to be known from the meaning of the 
preceding verb. But as there is certainty in 
respect to those verbs which signify wish or 
desirey the Greeks commonly employed the 
Inf. ; for as to verbs of this sort, there cannot 
be any uncertainty that what one is said to 
will, that is the object of his wishes. The 
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more elegant classical writers, therefore, usually 
employed the Inf. ; but the later ones, even in 
those passages where it was unnecessary, used 
the particle ha or Sirug, On the other hand, 
even when the meaning of the Inf. would be 
somewhat doubtful, they still often employed 
it. Thus it came, that after verbs of asking, 
etc., the object asked for, etc., was expressed 
by the use of ha. And this idiom occurs not 
merely in unlearned authors and those of the 
lower stamp, but also among those of an op- 
posite character ; as is proved by the example 
of Lucian and others. 

Even among authors of the higher rank, 
certain expressions occur, which seem clearly 
to develop the vulgar idiom in this respect. 
These are elliptical expressions, which have 
been taken from common parlance and trans- 
ferred to books, and frequently occur in the 
dialogistic forms of speech. 

I will not here appeal to the passage from 
Herodotus (I. 126), which Schaefer has ad- 
duced, viz., roD e<fi6vT0i x, r. X, although the words 
have the same construction; for in this case 
there is no ellipsis. But I would adduce the 
formula : W ^iXgi^ Aro/^erw ; in which they do not 
doubt that ha is to be supplied ; comp. Matt. 
3tx. 32. John xviii. 39, etc. I wish however 
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to know, in what way the idea of purpose or 
design is to be introduced. 

Nothing is better known, than the construc- 
tion of 0ov\o/iou with the Future or Subjunctive ; 
e. ff. Aristoph. Ran. v. 420, ^ov\i<^i ^ra xotvfi 
<nc<i^(afi,t¥'A^i^f^n * Do you wish then, that 
we should make sport in common with Arche- 
demus ?' Aristoph. Equit. v. 52, /3ouX«/ crupadoi 
601 do^ov, * You wish me to present you with a 
supper.' So very frequently in Lucian ; Mort. 
Dial. X. 8, jSouXi/ fMX§h¥ afeXufAUi %al rw h<pg\im 
' You are desirous that I should take down 
arrogance a little.' Dial. XX. 3, /SouXs/ sol l^i- 
df/^u %ot,l rouf <so<pofii ; * Do you wish me to shew 
you even the philosophers ?* Timon, 37, BouXs/ 
diaXvyifffiat (diaXoyhufiaif) ir^oi fft; * Do you desire 
that I should talk with you?' see Hemsterh. 
in loc. Deorum. Dial. XX. 16, BouXg/ dmfi^ 
(jufiai; ^ Do you not wish that I should take 
an oath?' 

But there is no need of examples. A mul- 
titude of them occur in Xenophon and Plato ; 
for, as it would seem, this elliptical mode of 
speaking was very common in conversation,* 

» The ellipsis to which he refers here, is that of 7w after 
B«vXu, etc, in the preceding quotations. Btvkofuu expresses 
desire or toishy but does not indicate ultimate purpose, end, 
final object. Tn accordance with this, the author has inti- 
mated above, that all will see that 7iw, if here inserted, would 
not be «6/tc.— Tn. 
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[viz. with the omission of ha"] ; see Scholia ad 
Eurip. Phenis. v. 729. It seems to me now, 
that relies of popular usage are clearly discern- 
ible in this formula ; but in this, as all will see, 
the idea of end or purpose is not expressed ; see 
Hermann ad Viger. p. 884. But let us ad- 
vance to the second particular. 

"Iva is said by s(Hne, to have a chronic sense, 
[i. e. to relate to time, or to signify wheii], in 
some passages of the evangelist John. E. g. 
John xii. 23, s\ri\v^iv rj fi3|a, ha do^aS fi x, r, X. 
John xiii. 1 ; xvi. 2, 32. Nonnus has express- 
ed iva here by ors, when. Grammarians have 
made the remark, that examples of this nature 
are found only in the sacred books of the New 
Testament. One passage i^ adduced from 
Aristophanes (Nub. v. 1235), xai ravr J^sXjjtfg/^ 
d'TTOfioaai fLot Toiig ^soi/g^ "Iv av xgXguffw *ycu (ft ; * Will 
you then be willing to take the gods to witness 
for 'me, as to these matters, when I shall de- 
mand it of you P' Here ha may seem to mean 
token; and Henry Stephens, in accordance 
with an ancient lexicon, translates it quando- 
cunquel ^ 

But if we should concede now, that the 
particles significant of place^ are often appro- 
priated to the designation of time, (as is the 
case with the German wo and da, which an- 
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swer well to the adverb ^a)» yet the constnuv 
tion of Jta with the Subj* mode, seems to stand 
in the way of its being taken adverbially [in 
the sense of where'] in such passages. If 
Jvo, moreoYer, referred to place, it would not be 
joined with the Subj., unless oiv were inserted 
on which the Subj., would depend. 

The passages which are adduced in our lexi- 
cons (e. g. Callim. Hymn, in Cer. v. 12. Horn. 
U. VII. 3^3), in order to prove that 7va has 
such a meaning, are altogether inapposite. 
Two passages are also cited from Xenophon ; 
but one of them in Memorab. II. i. 1 1, as emend- 
ed, reads Jva/ rig (im hox^T^ not ha rig* In the 
other (De Venat. VI. 7), ha is not topic but 
telic. I apprehend, therefore, that in the afore- 
cited passages of John, (elsewhere this sense is 
not assigned to ha), this particle cannot have 
the meaning of token assigned to it. Nor do I 
find any passage in the New Testament, in 
which it means where. Consequently, in those 
passages I apprehend ha is to be explained as 
indicating what is to happen in the uoa men- 
tioned in John xii. 23. The Greeks usually 
employ the Inf. in such cases, e. g. xai§hg 
xa^i\j6tivy M^a dit'innTv or else the Gen. case, un- 
less perspicuity demands some periphrasis. 
John iv. 23 has u^a Srv so in v. 25 ; but in 
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y. 28, flSfa h fl. But as we, in common par- 
lance, when we designate the time in which 
any thing is to take place, sometimes employ 
particles of place and timey sometimes the rela- 
tive pronoun, and sometimes the causal par- 
ticle that (dass) ; as ^ the time is coming 
wherein^ therein^ at which^ thatj you will repent 
of it ;' so u^a ha may be used in like manner, 
e. g. ^ the time is coming (when it will be) 
that etc' In the same manner the Latins 
express themselves. Nor is this destitute of 
a good reason, if we will only concede, (what 
eiMunples from many writers prove), that ha is 
not only telic, but likewise serves to indicate 
the thing which was the consequence of another, 
when a causal connection is conceived of as 
existing. 

[The author closes his piece with adverting 
to the particular religious occasions on which 
it was delivered or published ; which it is un- 
necessary here to insert, as it is not connected 
with the main object of the discussion. That 
parts of this discussion will not appear as be- 
ing very explicit to the young reader, there is 
reason to apprehend. But there are so many 
things, and so important ones too, which he 
can understand, that I would hope he will not 
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be deterred from an attentire reading and con- 
sideration of the whole, by some paragraphs 
which may not appear to be sufficiently ludd. 

— Tr.] 
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Thb negligence and ineonsideration with 
which lexicographers and grammarians in ge- 
neral have proceeded in assigning the force and 
significancy of the Greek particles, cannot have 
escaped the notice of any correct Greek scholar ; 
and in no species of particles, perhaps, have these 
faults been more frequently conspicuous, than 
in respect to ^;he prepositions. This would 
seem, at first view, the more surprising ; since 
it is doubtless more easy to perceive and ex- 
press the relations in which different things 
stand toward each other, which is the office 
of the preposition, than it is to explain the 
way in which an object of thought, or the act 
itself of thinking, stands connected with the 

VOL. II. B 
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thinking mind, which is a principal use of the 
conjunction. There are, however, various 
causes, which have contributed to introduce 
confusion in respect to the force and use of the 
Greek prepositions. A principal one of these, 
no doubt, has been the circumstance, that 
where their power appeared to be somewhat 
uncertain, it has been customary to regard 
them as without any force, and pronounce 
them pleonastic. This has been very com- 
mon among interpreters of the New Testament ; 
who would seem almost to haye been upon the 
watch for pleonasms, whenever any uncertainty 
or obscurity could be detected in the employ- 
ment of prepositions. Hence the lexicons of 
the New Testament are filled with observa- 
tions of this nature ; and at the close of almost 
every article which treats of a preposition, we 
find the remark, *' huud raro redundat'* 

In regard, especially, to those prepositions 
which are compounded with verbs, it is a com- 
mon and indeed a very general opinion, that 
such prepositions often do not at all affect the 
force of the verbs ; and that therefore the force 
and meaning of a compound verb differs fre- 
quently in no respect from those of the simple 
verb. The source of this opinion is to be 
found, partly in a want of attention to the 
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niceties of language, and partly in the desire 
of avoiding some particular interpretations. 
Thus, in former times, when it was the fashion 
to look for an emphatic meaning in many verbs 
where there is none, the most false interpreta- 
tions were not unfrequently brought forward 
on no ground whatever, except a certain sup- 
posed emphasis imparted to the compound 
verb by the accession of the preposition. 
Hence too it was, that other interpreters were 
led more decidedly to deny that the force of 
the verb was in all cases affected by the pre- 
position ; in many cases, at least they affirmed, 
no emphasis was to be sought in compound 
verbs. This was doubtless Ernesti's meaning, 
when he says,* that " in Greek verbs we must 
take care not to suppose that any accession of 
meaning id necessarily made by the accession 
of prepositions, especially aveij, a'jr\ m'^hy auv^ ix, 
^g^/, nor must we draw arguments from this sup- 
posed emphasis, as is done by many, and often- 
times very incongruously; inasmuch as use and 
observation sufficiently teach us, that these 
prepositions do not always affect the significa- 
tion of the simple verbs, and indeed are very 
frequently redundant." The learned writer is 

* IruHiutio Interp, N, T. P. I. s. 2, c. 5, § a Stuart'i 
Trans. § 168. 
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ol)viously here speaking of emphasis^ which, it 
must be conceded, is not always produced by 
the prepositions. But still, the precept which 
he gives, is ambiguous ; for it is one thing to 
impart an emphasis; another, to produce an 
accession to the force and meaning of the simple 
verb ; and still another, to change the meaning 
of the simple verb. It is this ambiguity, which 
seems to have led astray those who have since 
written on this topic ; especially Fischer, whose 
dissertation on the subject is devoid of every 
thing like fixed rule or settled principle.^ 

It does not indeed require much study, to 
demonstrate by numerous examples, that pre- 
positions in themselves never produce emphasis, 
and that they do not always change the signi- 
fication of the simple verbs; but it is more 
diflBicult to shew precisely what force such pre- 
positions really .have, either constantly or in 
certain circumstances. No one, so far as I 
know, has treated of this subject in such a 
manner, as to have reduced this part of gram- 
mar to certain and fixed laws ; and although 
individual authors have written on particular 
points with judgment and discrimination, still 
the subject of the Greek prepositions, as & 

*» Prolus. de Viliis Leaicor. N. T. Prolus. V. p. 119, sq. 
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whole, has not yet been properly discussed, 
especially with reference to the writers of the 
New Testament. Some interpreters indeed, 
having adopted the opinion that the New 
Testament writers scarcely spoke the Greek 
language, and were at least total strangers to 
all its grammatical principles and laws, have 
not thought it worth their while even to look 
at the force of the particles, and more parti- 
cularly of the prepositions ; and hence it has 
arisen, that in most of the lexicons of the 
New Testament, the prepositions arfe treated 
of so ineptly and unskilfully. Another class 
of interpreters, supposing it to be the safest 
course to avoid a nice explication of every thing 
which they did not understand, or which seem- 
ed to them unsettled and indefinite, took re- 
fuge in pleonasm, and taught, with great con- 
fidence, that prepositions in composition with 
verbs are often redundant. This they did the 
more earnestly, because they recollected that 
many false interpretations and heterodox opi- 
nions rested for support solely on the emphasis 
alleged to exist in certain compound verbs, e. g. 
in iTfiooPi^iiv, '^ooyiVM(fX£iv. Others agaii} have ad- 
mitted, that prepositions sometimes add no new 
signification to that of the simple verb, while 
yet they sometimes augment the latter ; but 
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they have given no certain rules by which to 
distinguish, when the signification is thus aug- 
mented or when it remains unaffected. 

Among the writers of this latter class, who 
are thus wavering and uncertain in regard 
to these particles, we may rank most of the 
ancient g^rammarians and scholiasts ; who, 
when the force of a construction was not ob- 
vious to them, have not hesitated to declare, 
^s^irrtiv iJvou rrit fl-^d^gtf/v, " the proposition is re- 
dundant;" while yet, in other places,, they 
have developed the force and meaning of the 
prepositions with far more subtlety thap cor- 
rectness. Thus, for instance, — to use the same 
examples which Fischer (1. c.) has adduced in 
support of his views, — the Scholiast on Aris- 
tophanes says of the verb ^a^atrtiffufLi^a^ ad 
Equit V. 37, in^trrri i va^d* Uri ya^ a/r»j<yw/£,£^a, 

flr^o^mtf/i' 'Arr/xo/. "The va^d is superfluous; 
the verb is i. q. ahriffojfis^a or a-a^axaXiffaijUrSv. 
The Attics often make pleonasms and ellipses 
with the prepositions." But surely the prepo- 
sition is never wholly superfluous in Ta^atnTvy 
and least of all in this place. Ahuv is simply 
to ask for any thing ; but ira^ainTv is so to ask 
as to deprecate the opposite; a meaning perfect- 
ly well adapted to this passage. The same 
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Scholiast further says, ad Plutum v. 499, rh 3s 

rou 'ToXXdKtg spmt^v, ** In dvripojra the preposition 
is either redundant, or else it indicates repeat- 
ed questioning." Fischer thought the first so- 
lution to be the true one, but incorrectly ; for 
dvspMT^v is most appropriately employed in this 
place to mark repeated questioning, aftd not a 
simple interrogation (s^uT^vy; as indeed the 
Scholiast explains it in the sequel. The same 
indefiniteness and want of consistency occurs 
in other grammarians, and even in Eustathius.'^ 
This is certainly a grievous fault in the inter- 
pretation of any book ; but ought to be more 
particularly avoided by an interpreter of the 
New Testament; inasmuch as the greatest 
care is here necessary, lest, by neglecting the 
real force and significancy of the prepositions, 
either the sense should be deprived of its full 
weight, or at least the same idea should not 
be apprehended in the same manner as it was 
by the writer himself. From considerations 
like these, I have thought it would not be la- 

*= Sop. 1009. 40 ng#&«r«« 9'e^ik*0»n Uiru^tv^ivti fiilhvw- 
vt^u^M <ry vTifMifftef, ruv ilirX^y. * Prepositions are redundant 
in composition, adding nothing to the significations of the 
simple words.' The contrary and more correct doctrine is 
given on p. 217, 1& 727, 19. 936, 4U. 1553, 14. 
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bour lost, to give the subject a more careful 
discussion. But as the limits of this essay for- 
bid a complete view, it will be proper to con- 
fine ourselves to a succinct exposition of the 
various ways in which the force of the prepo- 
sitions is manifested in connexion with verbs. 

Prepositions are usually connected with 
verbs in a threefold manner. They are either 
subjoined to the simple verb as a compliment, 
as o^/j^^v t'TTi rty — or they are compounded with the 
verb, as i(popfiavj — or they are subjoined to a 
verb already compounded with the same or 
another preposition, as epo^fi^v stg 'TroXifiovy ars' 
XjK^at a^o TTJg nro^viiac. The plan of this essay 
includes neither the first nor the last of these 
modes of expression ; but only the second, in 
which the prepositions are so joined with the 
verbs, as to form with them one compound 
word.** It will be proper, nevertheless, to pre- 

** One of the writers who has done most justice to the 
subject of prepositions in composition, is Abresch ad CaUieri 
Gazophyl. Graec. p. fiO. But he appears not to have been 
sufficiently aware, that the different force which the same 
preposition exhibits when compounded with different verbs, 
arises out of the signification of the verb with which it is 
thus connected, while the preposition itself always retains its 
own proper force and siguificancy. I prefer to subjoin here 
some examples from Catier himself, in order the more clearly 
to illustrate my meaning ; since in the text I have discussed 
the subject only in general terms. 
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mise a few remarks upon those other methods 
of eonnexion ; because from the first of them 
we learn the cause why prepositions are con- 
nected with verbs at all ; while from the third 

'Afit^i, according to Cattier, denotes in composition, cir- 
ettm, as in «/<f ijSaXXw, and also dubitation, as in aft^trfitiTtm. 
But in both these instances &/*^i has its own proper signi- 
fication ; it denotes strictly, utrimqiie, on both sidesy on either 
handy as does also the adverb itfi^U' Hence itfA^t^^nvuv is 
to go or tend towards one side and the other ; as dfApifitlkXnv 
is to cast on either side ; whence &fA^i^k»tj wounded or at- 
tacked on both sides, (Thucyd. 4. 32,) metaph. fluctuating^ 
dubious^ uncertain ; and so also &fAp^akXttv, to fluctuate, 
be in doubt. The reason why aftpta-^tiru9 signifies to be in 
doubt, lies not in the preposition, but in the verb ; for every 
one who is in doubt, inclines or tends first to one side and 
then the other, so long as he has not decided what to do — 
We might affirm, with the same right, that af*(pi signifies 
defence, as in dfi^tfiaivuf, e. g. Sf X^wtiv dfipfii^vMs and 
other examples ; but, this no one would tolerate The pro- 
per signification of d/t^t then is utrimque ; and when this 
preposition is joined in composition with verbs, it super- 
adds this sense to the idea expressed by the verb. Thus 
*Mt9 is to think, and dft^tntTv is so to think that the mind wa- 
vers on one side and the other, i, e. to doubt. The Scho- 
liast on Sophocles therefore is incorrect, when he says eui 
Antigen, v. 376, a/^ptveS' m^irrv fi dfiipi, ' the dfcipt is redun- 
dant.' The author of the Etpmologicum is therefore also 
wrong, when he says that dftfi and wi^i are synonymous ; 
for «^^< is properly circa or circum, about, around. It there- 
fore not only superadds a far different pense from that of 
df$^t to verbs with which it is connected ; but it also not 
unfrequently simply augments or gives intensity to compre- 
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we may most clearly perceive how inconside- 
rately, in phrases of this sort, the lexicogra- 
phers have so often recurred to pleonasm. 
It is the nature of verbs, that they neces- 

hensiveness tA the menning of the simple verb : becaase the 
Minple action expressed by the verb is made, by the addition 
<)f m^if to comprehend as it were the whole of the object, as 
being affected on every side and in all its parts. Thus, as 
•f»/ptuu9 is to think waveringly, so vrt^wu* is to think care- 
fully, to consider onall sides, to excogitate ; and m^ivtm, soler- 
iia, ingenuUy. Hence also both these prepositions are united 
with one verb, as «^rf(iirXa{[frS«4, to wonder about hither 
nnd thither^ Orph. Lith. 80 ; and df^tm^ifr^^*, Iliad. 
VIII. 348, comp. Eustath. 718, 49 ; dft^tm^t^^nv^tn, Horn. 
Hymn. Ven< 271* In like manner they are also sometimes 
used together as separate prepositions ; e. g. Iliad. II. 905, 
XVII. 760, comp. Eusth. p. 1128, extr. 

'Air« in composition, Cattier says, signifies negation, as 
A^ifnfu' despondency, as dwwuv acquittal, as ««'«>^«^i^<if' 
completion^ as «iri^y«^<rSa4. Abresch adds other significations ; 
but that which he first subjoins, (in awunuy i<r«xtfjuU^mi, 
M'MK^^Ttif, etc.) he ought to have marked as being proper- 
ly the primary and common sense of ««*« in composition. In 
miripifu it is not the preposition that denotes negation, but 
the whole verb ; he who denies or refuses a thing, declares 
that thing to be remote from his mind or will {m^$nvu.) 
On the other hand, Mmra^nfu is to affirm, to assent, (»««>«- 
nutif,) to annex or superadd, as it were, one*8 own views or 
feelings to a thing. So also dirtypft^iiuf is to set any one free 
by vote; not because ««*« denotes acquittal, but because 
^i^ti^iluf and V'lf^i^i^Saii signify to give one^s sujjrage con- 
cerning any thing {^t^i rtfef) ; and therefore, as xmrttypti^ilw 
rnd is to condemn by one*s suffrage, {^n^tt^tn xmrd rtnt,) 
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sarily connect the notion of the thing which 
they express, with the conception of some 
other thing, which may stand to the former in 
the relation either of cause or effect. To point 

so iirr4^tt^i^uv nw is to acquit by suffrage ; because he who 
is thus acquitted, is conceived of as freed, taken away, from 
the sentence. Hence also a^oypn^i^uf is construed with the 
accusative, although the preposition governs only the genitive ; 
as also okVofid^iff^Btt, a9'»iixd^uv, kirokoyuff^atj and Others. 

Aim, retains everywhere its own signification, through, in 
composition ; but still it gives a variety of modification to 
the meaning of verbs, according to the different sense which 
belongs to the verbs themselves. In ^i«»»Xt/fi9, and ^mnXiri, 
for example, it does not of itself signify continuance^ nor in 
^ti^i^Sat is it praeter, nor in ^laveiZiffBtn }w rtws is it ex, 
although it may be so rendered in Latin. Whoever ^i«x»Xv(«, 
he ««Xt/(/ ^M Tivos, i. e. hinders through the whole time during 
which any thing is to be impeded ; whoever hi^x^rat, he 
f(;^irai ^mb Tifcf, u 6. comes through something, leaves it 
wholly behind him, whence ^iif;^ir^flM tU «, to arrive at ; 
whoever ^tatffuT^trm^ he retl^trm ha r/wf, i. e. is preserved 
through the whole time of his being in danger. Hence 
cai^trbeu if 'tiet ^v^ig 1 Cor. iii. 15, and hewtifB^vai h* Siarif 
1 Pet. iii. 20, is to be preserved through the midst of the fire 
arid the water by which they were surrounded ; which, as 
to the sense, is indeed equivalent to being saved ex igne vel 
aqua. So Xenophon. A nab. V. 5. 7* ^^ ^oXXSf »«} ^uvSf 
^^ay/Aaretf viTetfffjiifot fra^t^-rc, * ye Stand here, preserved 
through many and great evils ;* but in III. 2. 7, 9vX,9rrui i» 
iraw hivSt, and Hist, Graec. VII. 1. 16, ol ratBivris \k rw 
9r^dy/jteivs, Thus also in all other verbs, hd fulfils its pro- 
per office, and signifies through, per ; it denotes that the 
thing in question exists or takes place in such a way, that it 
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out the nature or mode of this relation, it is 
often necessary to employ prepositions ; whose 
office it is, when thus used with simple verbs, 
to shew whither the notion of the thing ex- 
must be oonceiyed of as existing or taking place through 
something which is opposed or interposed. But since a 
thing may be regarded in a twofold manner, either as the 
subject on which the idea expressed by the verb depends, or 
as the object on which the idea expressed by the verb termi- 
nates, it follows that hd may require either the genitive (of 
the subject), or the accusative (of the object) ; and hence has 
arisen the twofold signification of hd, as denoting both man- 
ner and cause. And since that through which a thing is said 
to exist or take place, is to he conceived of as a sort of tne- 
dium, which the whole thing has as it were pervaded or 
passed through, those verbs therefore which are compounded 
with W, often express the notion of difference, perfection, 
' dividing, distributing, dissipating, contending, and the like ; 
in all which, nevertheless, the preposition itself ret^ns its 
own proper force. Nor do I fear that any one will pro- 
nounce all this to be empty speculation ; as if it were indif- 
ferent, whether we regard the preposition itself as having 
a different power, or consider the modification which takes 
place when a preposition is added, as arising out of the verbs 
themselves. Our lexicographers would surely not have des- 
cribed one and the same preposition as denoting every thing 
in composition, had they more closely observed the pecuhar 
force and significancy of each. — But, to return to the pre- 
position W. It is said to have the signitication of excel- 
lence in ha^i^ttf, ^nx"*- True. But still it is one and the 
same signification of ha' which causes hi^x^fBeu to mean per- 
venire ; hu^aimv, transgredi ; and also im^t^tv, to differ ; 
^*'iX*'*> io be prominent This is clearly established as to 
^I'txu* by the passages in Homer, Iliad V 100. XX. 41G. 
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pressed by the verb, is to be referred. Thus 
when one says, g;^w r/, he indicates that the 
possession of a certain thing is to be conceived 
of in connexion with himself; but when it is 

It is surprising that Abresch, in the place above cited, 
should follow the custom of so many writers, and attribute 
to the Greek prepositions almost as many significations as 
the Latin ones have, by which they are commonly rendered. 
Thus on p. 74 he writes, that i^ in composition sometimes 
denotes in ; as ix^tfuv %ts x,<^irfMt ym in Pausanias ; although 
the very passage of Lucian which he adduces, Nigrin, c 36. 
s» fiAovii Ttif flJtftf xarettri^ntf, might have shown him the 
true solution ; for he who while walking along a path, falls 
into a ditch, falls out of the path, ex via, into the ditch. So 
the passage of Xenophon, HisL Gr. V. 4. 17, «5rX« i*m^ 
^off^Ura iliirtffn us ^uktcrrett. But the phrase i» fnifftig r^f 
SUu »»TA^iTTiif means, • to fall out of or at the middle of the 
way,' «. £' after completing half the way. — The preposition 
9'»fei in composition, he says, signifies not only liV, 9*^0;, rvy, 
ir^f but also s^ and «tr0. But in all the examples that are ad- 
duced, it signifies nothing more than juxta, nigh, near to, ne- 
ben, in which is also implied the idea oi praeter^ by, bey, vor~ 
bey. But this signification does indeed give a different modifi. 
cation to verbs, according to their various simple meanings. 
Thus iret^axkituf is indeed to shut out, exclude, not surely be- 
cause iru^ei signifies ex, but because when one is shut up not 
in this place, but in some place beside {praeter,) he is of 
course conceived of as excluded from this place. So in Aris- 
tophanis, Eccles, 129, iret^tUtu may be rendered by prodire, 
to come forth, to approach; etc. [as if for ^^effnvat,] for the 
connexion is, srog/r is t« «rg«^Sii', and immediately after we 
find MuB^iZ* vret^wf. But still even here tr»g« is properly 
JuxtOy and vct^tUai is to come near, drauo nigh, etc. like «-«. 
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inquired, what is the mode or ratio of this pos- 
session, then there is need of a preposition ; 
whether it be to shew from whom he has the 
thing, s^tt¥ &^6 rmg vel craga rmg, or to desig- 
nate where he has it, as l^stv h yji^iy or g;>^£/v 

fi^;^trSaM. In the same author we read Thesmophor, 804, 
itu^mMU9'Tin U rnt ^tUs, and a little before, \yxv9rTM. The 
former, they say, is here i. q. ^^Mwrrtn, and ^ra^ti performs 
the office of r^«' while the latter, they say^ is for Ixxvir^uf. 
But in this sportive passage, ^u^axvirrw is not ^ to look out 
by thrusting the head through the window,* but ' to lookout 
from within the window by inclining the head on one side,* 
as is done by modest females who do not wish to be seen 
from without. The notion of 9r^i lies here in the verb *v- 
irrtif itself. The poet therefore immediately subjoins : xat 
mtf^'^^*'^* ^»«;t*'f n^Jf, 9'okv fieiXktf ireis iTiS-vfitT av^-tg gra^ti- 
xv^pav l^tiv. Neither is iyxtnTTUf used for Avrnxv^ruv, as the 
Scholiast explains it, but it is ' to look out by inclining to- 
wards (the window),* and differs from stet^axuitTUf, which 
the sacred writers have used to express the same idea, Luke 
xxiv. 12. John xx. 6, U. The true force of the word is 
shown by the examples which Wetstein has given, N'ov, Test. 
T. I. p. 823 ; and especially by the passage from Aristo- 
phanes, Poo. 981, sq — For these reasons I much doubt 
whether ^a^eutv^pm in James i. 25, means so much as ' to 
consider diligently, to know thoroughly ;' it seems to denote 
simply to know, to have a knowledge of the law. The apostle 
says : ** He who has a knowledge of the law, if he be not 
{y%9ifafos) a forgetful hearer, but does that which the law 
prescribes, cures ftetxat^tof Urat, he shall be blessed.'* The 
word is also used of knowledge in general, not careful or 
perfect knowledge, in Lucian, /. Redivlv. p. 698. So also 
in 1 Pet. i. 12, it signifies nothing more than simply io be- 
hold) to become acquainted with. 
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fLi(^h 'TTOL^a Tw /jTar^ly Matt. vi. 1. Hence it is 
easy to see, how the entire difference of sigifi- 
cation has arisen in the phrases g%g/v aero Ti\fog, 
and di:ix^tv or airi-xic^au In these latter words, 
the preposition when thus compounded with 
the verb, occasions plainly a new signifi- 
cation, directly opposite to the meaning of 
the simple verb ; the thing to which the prepo- 
sition points being no longer conceived of as 
conjoined with the notion of the thing expressed 
by the verb, but as disjoined from it. The 
case is difiFerent when d'^s^uv signifies to have 
received J (not to receive^) as d'jrs^siv fita^ovt Matt, 
vi. 2, 5, 16 ; for there a-ro (Jenotes not disjunc- 
tion^ but an accession made from some other 
quarter; so that those interpreters are in an 
error, who here make a-!rg;^g/v /its^ov signify no- 
thing more than the simple e^itv. They diiFer 
in the same manner, as in English, to have and 
to have amay from^ i, e. to have taken away 
Jrom another to one's self; to have received^ as 
above. It might be more a matter of doubt, 
whether in the words d^s^ec/^at di:6 rmc, the 
latter preposition is redundant or not ; for the 
phrase expresses the same sense without the 
preposition ; as Acts xv. 20 dflrg;;^6(rSa/ drrb ruv 
d'Ki(Syny*o-r(a)t tZv lidwXuv^ and verse 29 ao-g^sff^a/ 
udcaAo^vruv, But these forms of expression seem 
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to differ, not' in the idea or thing itself, but 
merely in the mode of conceiving of it ; just 
as they say in German, sich von einer Sache 
enthalten and also, sich einer Sache enthalteiiy (i. c. 
to abstain from any thing,) where in the for- 
mer mode of expression the notion of disjunc- 
tion is referred particularly to the thing, and 
in the latter to the person. 

If now these remarks should seem to any 
one to be speculative and refined rather than 
true and well founded, let him remember, that 
it is the object of all language, not alone to 
excite the same thought in the mind of others, 
but also so to excite the same thought, that it 
may. be conceived, and as it were felt, in the 
same manner. Hence, wherever language is 
most highly cultivated, the more does it abound 
in the use of particles ; whose chief province 
it is to indicate modes and relations, and as it 
were render them obvious to the senses. Thus 
it is not surprising, that the Hebrew language 
should need to employ whole phrases, where 
in Greek one verb compounded or connected 
with a preposition, is sufficient. 

We may farther remark, that when a prepo- 
sition is subjoined to a verb already com- 
pounded with another preposition, it is done in 
order to designate more accurately the relations 
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of those tbings, the idea of which is conjoined 
with the verb, i. e. that the designation of all 
the adjuncts and circumstances of the yerb 
may be complete. Thus in the phrases, 

y^ oMh f% ^iy no one can doubt (ot a moment, 
that the prepositions are not redundant. 

We turn now to the consideration of the 
various modes, in which the force of the pre- 
positions is exhibited in compound verbs. Our 
examples^ so far as possible, will all be drawn 
from the New Testament. 

The force of the preposition in a compound 
verb, is in general of a twofold nature. It 
either changes the signification of the verb, so 
that the idea expressed by the compound is a 
different one from that of the simple verb ; as 
in l;^6/v to have, amy^in to abstain^ Av^xj^tv to su^ 
tain; aur$l^ to ask, &vatr%7\t to deprecate; aKy%h tot 
sorrow, dwdkytTi to banish sorrow ; xaXhm'm to 
conceal, dmxaX(trrei¥ to disdose; co^iZiiv to en- 
lighten, xara^ofi^tiv to delude ;^-OT else the pre- 
position so modifies the meaning of the simple 
verb, that although the same idea is expressed, 
yet it is expressed under some certain relation 
and in a different manner. As to the first of 
these cases, there is no question; it is (so to 
speak) palpable,- that such compounds have 

VOL. II. s- 
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significations different from those of the cor- 
responding simple verbs. The only matter of 
dispute is, respecting the second class of com- 
pounds, viz., those in which the main idea is 
the same as in the simple verbs. And it is 
chiefly because the diversity in the relations of 
things is so manifold, and the modes of con- 
ception in respect to the same thing so various, 
and because. these modes and relations again 
are sometimes so indefinite and abstruse, that 
the custom has arisen in regard to this class of 
verbs, of affirming as a rule, that compound 
verbs often signify nothing difi^erent from, or 
more than, the corresponding simple verbs. 
Hence also comes the habit of loosely affirm- 
ing, sometimes that the prepositions do not 
change the meaning of the simple verbs, some- 
times that no accession of meaning is made by 
them to the simple verbs, and again, that no 
emphasis is produced in such cases by proposi- 
tions. This ambiguity needs to be removed. 

We suppose, then, that prepositions in this 
class of compound verbs, have this force, viz., 
that although the thing expressed by the com- 
pound verb is the same with that, the notion 
of which is contained in the simple verb, yet 
in the compound verb, it is conceived of or 
apprehended under a different relation, and in 
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a different mode. By relation^ I here mean 
that relation which has place among the things 
or adjuncts which are connected with the verb ; 
by mode^ I understand the way or manner in 
which the conception or apprehension of these 
adjuncts affects the mind. We shall treat of 
both of these successively. 

I. The causes or sources of the ideas of re- 
latiouj are the same circumstances by which 
the things or adjuncts themselves are connected 
together, viz,, time, place or space, and the 
connexion of cause and effect. It is, indeed, 
the peculiar province of the prepositions, to 
point out these relations. 

1. When therefore a preposition is com- 
pounded with a verb, it may serve, in the first 
place, to* mark the relation of time which exists 
between two things, or to indicate that one 
of them may be the antecedent of the other. 
Thus when one is said o^iZ^s/v n^ he is indeed 
conceived of as having determined something, 
but when he determined it is left uncertain ; 
although it might perhaps be conjectured from 
other circumstances. But when, for instance, 
it is to be so expressed as to imply, that he 
came to the determination before the persons 
whom it is to affect were alive, he would be 
properly said t^oo^/^s/i', to fore-determine ; and 
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it 18 therefore entirely false to say, as very 
many do/ that «|pM^^fi» denotes nothing more 
than the simple i^^w. The same is the case 
with the verbs yma^tn and ^^iwHoxm. When 
it is said of any one, eyvu r/, we conceive of 
something as having been hb pleasure or de- 
termination ; bat as this may have been at any 
indefinite time, when we wish it to be under-, 
stood as having been the fact a long time since, 
or of old, we must write «|M7v». Both these 
instances are found in Rom. viii. 29, ,30. In- 
deed, if I mistake not, it is this very passage of 
Paul that has given the chief occasion to the 
rule about the like force and signification of 
compound and simple verbs. The authors of 
this precept wished to take away all ground 
from those, who thought they perceived in 
these words, traces of a special divine favour 
towards a certain class of persons. 

2. The relation of place or of space, is three- 
fold. We may conceive of any thing as in a 
place, as being removed from a place, and as 
coming to a place. It is the office also of the 
prepositions, when joined with verbs, to indi- 
cate one or the other of these relations. No- 
thing can be more obvious than this ; for who 

« Wahl has very properly abstained from precepts of this 
Bort. — Author. 
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will deny that th^ compound verbs Avot^mip^ 
xartx^aunt^y dbi^ajSc^XXfl/v, XA(ra|3aXX8/y, AvAy%tv^ xard^ 
ytivy a'xt^')(sffyai, ^go(fef^8(^at, signify more than the 
corresponding simple ones? And yet, in respect 
to certain similar verbs in the New Testament, 
interpreters are accustomed to teach, that their 
signification does not differ from that of the 
simple verbs. Thus &m(frsvdt,si¥, Mark viii.. 12, 
they say, has simply the meaning to siffh, and 
not to sigh deeply^ and is therefore used here in 
the same sense as anvdl^itv. But although we . 
concede that drntsrivdZttv does not in itself, per 
^e, denote, to sigh deeply^ yet it differs in signi^ 
iication from the simple ativdZiiv. The latter 
indicates simply that one sighs ; but the pre*^ 
position being prefixed, causes us to conceive 
of him as drawing his sighs upward from the 
very bottom of his breast; just as we have in 
English the distinction between a^t^A and a 
deep or deep drawn sigh. In this way the com- 
pound is much stronger than the simple verb. 
When the same interpreters also affirm, that 
aya^rX^i^oDv means nothing more than ^Xij^oDt^, it is 
the same as if we should say in English, that 
there is no difference of meaning in the verbs 
toJUlj to fill up^ to Jill out, tofvtfO^ &c. 

The arguments by which this opinion has 
been usually supported, are chiefly two ; Jirst, 
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that both simple and compound verbs are em- 
ployed promiscuously in the same or similar 
constructions and phrases, e. g,^ isrimZ^uv and 
dyaSTtvdt^m^ *xkr^^o\j\t rh vofiov and dyavXri^ov¥ rbv 
v6ficr secondly, that both simple and compound 
verbs are employed promiscuously in the New 
Testament, as corresponding to the same He- 
brew verbs. These arguments, however, are 
easily set aside. In the first place, although 
the simple verb contains the notion of the same 
thing, so that whether the simple or compound 
verb be employed, the mind receives the same 
general idea, and, on this account, in many 
phrases, both the simple and compound verb 
may be used promiscuously ; yet this does not 
take place because the compound does not sig- 
nify something more than the simple verb, but 
because the true force and meaning which the 
simple verb here expresses, is gathered from 
the other words of the sentence, or because the 
use o^ the simple verb, as is often the case, im- 
parts strength to the expression. Although, 
therefore, we may concede, that dwirXjj^D*' rh 
v6fAov and ^Xij^ovv rhv vofiov, may be said in the 
same sense, yet it does not thence follow, that 
dva'ffXfi^ouv and wXf^^wv are synonymous, nor that 
the compound does not differ from the simple 
verb. If they were synonymous, then ^tXjjpoDp 
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might be employed wherever dva^Xrifovv is used, 
which, however, no one would be ready to ad- 
mit. When also it is said, that Mark uses 
sometimes tfrgi»a^g/v, and sometimes dvoufrtvdt^avj 
and that this is a sure proof that these verbs 
do not differ in sense, the assertion is too ob- 
viously unfounded to demand a refutation. In 
the second place, it is said that both simple 
and compound verbs often correspond to the 
same Hebrew verbs, and that the writers of the 
New Testament have everywhere translated 
the same Hebrew verbs, now by compound, 
and now by the corresponding simple verbs ; 
so that it would appear that all verbs com- 
pounded with prepositions in the New Testa- 
ment, are to be regarded as being, in them- 
selves, of equal force and significancy with the 
simple verbs/ Yet those »who are skilled in 
both these langu^es, and know the compara- 
tive poverty of the Hebrew, will easily under- 
stand of themselves, that do other conclusion 
can justly be drawn from this circumstance, 
than tliat the Greek writer was able, by means 
of compound verbs, to express various relations 
of things, which the Hebrew writer could, only 
indicate by one and the same simple verb, the 

f Fischer, 1. c. p. 124. 
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Hebrew language being wboUy destitute of 
compound verbs. 

llie truth of the remarks which we have 
made above, in regard to the relations of place, 
which the prepositions in compound verbs so 
of^n serve to designate, is most conspicuously 
exhibited in those verbs which are cmnpounded 
with two or three prepositions. In verbs of 
this sort, two or three relations of place, with 
reference to the same thing, are presented at 
once to the mind, and, as it were, to the senses. 
And he would be in a great error who should 
suppose that one or two of these prepositions 
were redundant. The Scholiast on ApoUoo. 
Rhod. III. 66fi, says of the word J<r/^^<^Xoil«& 
very absurdly, ^n^mufi i M ir^sta^ < the pre- 
position M is redundant;' for the sense is, 
not only that she went out of doors (^^^), but 
that she also, at the sametime, came tip to or 
«/WR, supervmifse (s^ri) ; and the compound verb 
. expFssses both these relations. .V^ry clear 
examples are also found in the Homeric com- 
pounds, wn^ambv^f Iliad XIII. S52, and f^uray- 
i^ih ib. IL 267, which led Eustathius himself 
(217, ]?) to a fuller- and more careful expli- 
oation of the force of the several prepositions. 
Many words of this kind are also found in the 
New Testament, but. there are few of them 
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^vrbich have not been inconsiderately marked 
by lexicographers with the usual sign, u 9., im* 
plying that they are merely synonymous with 
the simple verbs. We give here some ex- 
amples. 

' Ayra¥a'jr\ri^w. This occurs once, CoL i. 24, 
where it is said to be the same as dmwXfifow. 
But this is wrong, for d¥ramw\fi^ouv is not simply 
to^l up, but it is to^l up instead o^something 
else, I. €., so as to supply the place of some- 
thing which fails to compensate* So in the 
examples cited in the note below.^ Hence the 
words of Paul, dwavaTXjjjw r« v<fn^fjMra rS» 
^>j'^su9 roD Ji^tirr^v h ca^xi /aou, are not properly 
to be translated as they are usually given, / 
JUl up what yet remaineth of afflictions^ t« e., as 
they say, / endure. For vgrigfifiMt both in the 
Old and New Testament, does not denote what 
remains, reliquum, but what fails, defectum. 
Hence uttn^fjMraroaf ^yj-^iw is literally the de- 
fkiency of or in afflictions, t. e., the afflictions 

' Demosth. w%fA ^y/ift*^. p. 182, 20, Ttvre^v H vSf 0vfifu^t£f 
ittm^rm ^rtXiiV »iXf hw «^rt /mI^h tuiTik Muut M^mt, iln«MH 

Cass. XLIV. 48y 7/ Un mmSf" X»mrr«9 mUSv UQu^Twr* U 
rSf v'Ofk rSf M>Xm9 ^vfrikumg •vr4tMi«'Xff^M9^. Apollon. 
Alex, de Synt. I. p. 19. 8ylb. n mfvmvfiU—afrmm^rXn^^vett 
»mi T^f Sir/y rw iwfMtr^t, »«) riff rti^ rw f^futTH* HI* P* 
255, 7/ IxMrtfm iivrM«irX«;«^ rw XuwnrH- Ibid. p. 3S0. 
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which are still deficient, or wanting, as in I 
Cor. xvi. 17, rh hfiZiV bcri^fia oZrot ii.n'irKvi^tasav, 
your deficiency these have supplied^ comp. Phil. 
ii. 30. In the passage before us, therefore, 

h <fa^%i fiovy the sense is, * I supply, i. e., com- 
pensate^ make good^ that which is yet wanting 
to me of the afflictions which I endure for 
Christ's sake M^ u/cta)i', in your behalf, or, r^ 
xtfi^m vs^iffffsufiartj that ye may the more abound, 
2 Cor. viii. 14. The apostle had just said, 
vDf p^o/^ft; roTf va^fifULffiv vwe^ bfioSvy I now rejoice in 
suffering for yo?u 

* Avrairodidotifiu Fischer, in treating of this 
word, endeavous to shew, that the preposition 
dwi often has no force in composition. But in 
all the passages of the New Testament where 
this word occurs, dvTi has manifestly its own 
peculiar power, as denoting opposition or re- 
ciprocity. So, Rom. xi. 35, 17 r/g flr^ol3«xev aurw 
xal dvrawo6(^r}<Fsrat avr^^ or who hath Jirst given 
to hinif and it shall be requited unto him. 2 
Thess. i. 6, dvravodovvat roTg ^X/jSoytf/i/ vfji^ag ^XZ-vJ^/v, 
to requite affliction to those who afflict you. The 
same force exists in the substantives dvra'jrodo/ia 
and avTwrodoffig, In Col. iii. 24, dwaMoaig rrig 
xXri^ovo/j^iag does not signify the reward of piety^ 
for xXniovof^/a never has this sense; but the 
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genitive here, as elsewhere, expresses the thing 
itself in which ij dvramdoff/g^ the reward^ requital^ 
consists. 

* Avra^ox^hoiMai, This is not, as is often said, 
simply to answer, but carries the idea of reci- 
procity, to answer in turn, to respond to the 
words of another, to reply. So, Luke xiv. 6, 
ovx l<ty(\)6av ayra^rox^/^^vai axtriji ^^hg raDra, thet/ 
were not able to reply to those thirds, viz., which 
Jesus, answering, dvox^i^sig, v. 5, had demand- 
ed of them. Hence, in Rom. ix. 20, it denotes 
to contend. Interpreters might have learned 
from this one passage, that the preposition in 
this word is not superfluous. 

. * Avri^a^s^ofiai, It is true that there is no- 
thing emphatic in this word, Luke x. 31, 32, 
but it is false that it is the same as the simple 
^afs^ofiau The sense is, that the priest and 
levite not only passed by the wounded man, 
but that they passed by on the opposite side of 
the way, u e., they did not even approach him, 
(comp. V. 34,) but, as soon as they saw him at. 
a distance, took their course as far from him as 
possible. 

* Amxdixofi'at, Here is no emphasis; but the 
compound, of itself, signifies more than the 
simple verb. The latter means to expect, to 
look out Jar, to wait for, but the compound sig- 
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nifies to umtfor to the end, to wait out, as I 
have shewn, de Synonymis N. JT. c* VI. 

"A^xdvofjMu This is said to be the same 
with dvMofiMs and kduo/Mci. But the force of 
a<r^ and ix here, is the same as in the preced- 
ing word. Both dirodvofiou and hduofnat signify 
to put off, to strip off^ but with this diflFerence, 
that in cS^roduoffrct/, the attention is directed more 
to the thing which is put off, while in ixdvafutt^ 
the person is more prominent, who puts off or 
lays aside any thing in which he was before 
enveloped. Comp. 2 Cor. v. 3, 4. In drnx-- 
dvofLas therefore, both these ideas are combined, 
so that it signifies to put or strip off wholly^ ex- 
eutere. So, Col. ii. 15, dinxduffd/iAmc ritg d^x^qy 
is (in the proper sense of the middle voice) 
excutiens potentates^ despoiling principalities.^ 
The same sense pccurs in Col. iii. 9, dinxdu^d- 
/Atvoi rhv 'raXathv av^^ointov^ t. e., wholly putting off^ 
utterly renouncing the old man and bis deeds. 
There is here no need of having recourse to 
Hebraism. 

*Biravaira6ofiai is not the same with dfavauofMu, 
The latter is simply to rest^ the former signi- 

** So Cicero, Orai, pro Leg* Agrar, II. 60 or 23, impera- 
tores excuHani, The passages adduced by Perizonius, ad 
MHan. II. 30, are of the same nature. M<»e <)orrectiy 
Dretig, de Verbis Med. I. 17. 
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fie9 to r€9t upoHy as Luke x. 6, then to lean 
upon, to cofifide tTt, a» if to re9t secure^ e. g.y rfi 
vofJKfff Rom. ii. 17. 'Ava^auetfSa/ is npt used in 
this sense.^ 

'Bflrmi^s^ai expresses more than aw^ioSa/. 
The latter signifies simply to return in general, 
but in the former there lies the idea of return- 
ing to the seme placep So, Luke x. 35, h rft 
I'jrcm^i^aa ^£, when I shall return hither 
again. Comp. Luke six. 15. 

'EflTixrg/yga&a/ is incorrectly said to be the 
same with sxrs/vs/y. But it is more, for sjLTimiv 
is simply to extend, but Jesxrs/rao^a/ is equivalent 
to sxnivi^ttt ^go^ r/, to extend one*s self towards 
any thing. So, in Phil. iii. 14, roTg ds i/n'n'^t^sv 
svsxuiv^ivoif 9. d.f T^hg rdi, s/iirT^oer^gy hntvCfAevoiy 
reaching forth towards those tilings which are 
before. 

H^oxarayyeXXsiv, to announce before hand, and 
ffgoxarotgr/^g/i/, to prepare before hand^ express 
more, as all concede, than the simple verbs 
xarayygXXwv and xarex^r/^g/y. Why then, in the 
case of ^^oy/ywtfxw and ir^oo^iZjuv, should interpre- 
ters deny that the preposition adds any thing 
to the signification of the verb? Because, for- 
sooth, there seems to be nothing emphatic. 

' See Wetstein ad h. loc. 
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They are indeed safe as to emphasis, but they 
ought not to have taught so inconsiderately, 
that the same preposition is significant in some 
verbs, and superfluous in others. 

These examples may serye to remind inter- 
preters of the New Testament, that they ought 
to proceed with more caution and accuracy in 
investigating the force of prepositions in com- 
pound verbs.^ 

^ It may be proper to remark here, for the sake of learners, 
that the Oreeks, in compounding verbs with several pre- 
positions at once, have taken care to place the prepositions 
in the order in which the ideas themselves naturally succeed 
one another. Thus, when Aft^uttv, to emerge, is compounded 
with the two prepositions u^S and l^, (not Ium with three,) 
the former, f^«, is put first, because it is a more natural 
order of thought, first to conceive of the person emerging 
rif imUnvm as rising up from a lower placey and then as 
coming out or forth ; to which then ivmivuf is also very 
nearly allied. 80 also V^aiyvy im^eiyv, dfnfnlelyv, 

I have here gone upon the supposition, that in verbs of 
this sort, (vitt^Mfe^vuVf ifraTtJ^aiyiny) only the two first pre* 
positions are to be taken into account ; and the same is the 
case with several of the verbs adduced in the text. The 
reason is, that the third preposition, which stands next to 
the simple verb, and is first compounded with it, has, in 
these instances, the effect of changing the meaning of the 
simple verb, %. e., of expressing, in conjunction with the 
simple verb, a new and different meaning, which the verb 
would not bear without it ; and therefore, in such cases, this 
preposition cannot be taken as distinct from this verb. It 
will be obvious to every one, that the full idea expressed by 
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3. In the last place, the force of preposi- 
tions in composition is further shewn, in that 
they serve to indicate the relation of caitse and 
effect. This relation, however, is so extensive, 

tj^ytiv and ivetivuv, is not contained in ayuw and Ivttw, Hence 
it may happen, that to verbs ah-eady compounded with a 
preposition, another preposition may be prefixed, which shall 
sometimea counterbalance or take away again the significa- 
tion produced by the junction of the first preposition, e. g,, 
fw^yt, to collect, m^fufiyM, to disperse, twtivw, to etU to- 
gether, »fr»0u00t'nt, not to eai together. Still, however, the 
significadon of the first compound must here be retained 
and regarded. [Indeed, the force of the preposition last 
added, goes to modify only this signification, and not that of 
the simple verb. Thus, in a^fwAyat, the effect of «r« in 
composition is very different, according as it is prefixed to 
fmaym or iytt^ in the latter case [kfeiyM) it denotes merely 
to lead away ; in the former {kvt^maytt) it sigfnifies * to lead 
or cause to go away that which had previously been brought 
together, i. e., to disperse. — Ed.] 

It is on these grounds that the reading itavrc^r^t^i for 
irm^nimr^tfiai, 1 Tim vi. 5, which is found in some manu- 
scripts, seems to me to be false. The verb ^m^mrfifiuv, tomb 
upon or against, is not used in the sense here required, but 
Imr^ifiuv, to rub in pieces, wear away ; whence Imr^t^, a 
wearing away e. g. of time, leisure occup€Uion, listlessness ; 
and thence vra^nitarftfin' I know, indeed, that Suidas has 
explained ^m^mr^sfih by X»y«fuix**» disputation, in the words 
of an uncertain author, rh* ytffutnv *^ot cUtrh ^mfmr^tfitif »»* 
(nXM-MrMiir. But it would seem rather to denote here colli- 
sion, or, as we would say in common life, rubs. The apostle 
is speaking of the vain desires and tendencies (Theophylact 
very properly, futrmof ^;^tXai) of http^ti^ifuv ffr0(<Mr«nr »«?«« 
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that we cannot be surprised to find interpre- 
ters at the New Testament inyolyed in various 
errorst while attenqiting to observe and to ex- 
plain it. We have said that the relation of 
cause and effect, as here understood, is that re- 

tSv M^t«f^«f •*«(««/••» Jim* rkf iv^ifiumv, men qfcotnmpt mmdf 
who regard gam as godHneu, Th« idea of eontenHmk u 
fordjpn from hit object. Indeed be ezpresaly dedaret m 
(«niriir mU >^9i^X'«v» quetlitmmgs and strifes about vfords, 
to be the OMfe of these wm^mr^i^^ lisOess oeeupgtions, 
empty employment of time. On this account I prefer the 
oommon reading, although the other is found in hiany manu- 
scripts. The reading appears to hare abeady varied in the 
earliest ages, to judge from Chrysostom*s exposition of the 
passage. He gives a double interpretation, one of which 
strictly pertains to wm^mimr^t^, and the other to "^uutK^arft^ 
His words are found Hemil* jwit. in Ep. /. €id Tim. Tom* 
XI. 6i9, Imem^mr^iM' rtewr* ^x*^^ ^ lutr^ifin' n rtZvi 

^«l(if ' ' The word )i«ir«f cr^i/S*^ aigniiias leisure or ^eisure 
employment. Or}mwm^m»r^ifimmtLy mean thus : aa the scabby 
part amflog th* flocks, by coming in contact with the rest, 
(rtfftff^i^^^NM^ nibbing against them,) communicate disease 
to the healthy, so also these wicked men.' In this extract I 
can scarcely doubt, but that, instead of the first hmrm^v^tfUL, 
we ought to read wm^mismv^fimL Theophylact also appears 
to have had both readings before him, but iEcumeniua ex- 
plains hmmmfmrftl^ in the same manner aa Chrysostom. 
But even granting that limermfmrftfim were the coneet read- 
ing, it certainly does not here mean perverse disptUationSf 
but rather pertinacious contenHons or eolUsione, Zonaras 
explains Itmmm^rfifiii by ithkix^im, ditration. 
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lation in wbieh tbe tking signified by tbe verb, 
wbetber aeti«n or condition, stands connected 
eitber witb tbe object of tbe verb, or witb tbe 
person or tbing of wbicb tbe condition or action 
expressed by the verb is predicated, u e., tbe 
subject of the verb. Of the former kind are 
tbe verbs xara^eX^v, xarayyfXkHVf xarax^twv^ xan}- 
yo^y smvwTiy xaravotiffy m^tvotTv^ fur in all these 
the preposition refers to the person or thing 
which is the object of the action. Of the lat- 
ter kind are iwotTv, BiavofTt^dUf ht^iS^ h^fiiii^ouy 
where the preposition points to the subject of 
the verb. The distinction between these two 
modes of this relation, is* not always easy to be 
observed. It is here, indeed, that we are to 
look for a great part of the nicety and elegance 
of language in general, and especially of the 
Greek, which abounds particularly in verbs of 
this sort. It is therefore not surprising, that, 
since the Hebrew is wholly destitute of such 
verbs, tbe writers of tbe New Testament should 
employ sometimes compound verbs, and some- 
times tbe phrases by which the idea was cir- 
cumscribed in Hebrew, e, ^., Rom. viii. 23, 
€rivd}^ofif¥ tv savroTg, but Mark viii. 12, dm^evd^ag 
rf TVS 'fjMTi, But it would be a false supposition 
to regard the preposition as merely pleonastic 
in constructions of this sort There are also 
VOL. n. T 
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verbs, and chiefly of the first kind above-men- 
tioned, in which the preposition is to be refer- 
red to the very idea or thing expressed by the 
verb itself, more especially in verbs formed 
from a substantive or adjective ; and in these, 
too, it would be a great mistake, to say that 
the preposition had no force at all. The verb 
&ta<frav^ov9 is an example, which some inter- 
preters have absurdly rendered, to^ again to 
the cross; while others, with equal incorrect- 
ness, have affirmed that tlie preposition ava is 
without any force. There is indeed no em- 
phasis attached to the preposition ; but yet it 
does as it were point to the' thing or object 
contained in the verb itself, and thus cause it 
to be more vividly expressed ; it points to the 
ifrau^Sgy and indicates the very act by which 
any one . is affixed to the cross ; just a^ also 
avagxo\ovi^st¥, to impale^ is employed. Although, 
tneretore, it may be conceded, that the same 
general idea might be expressed by the simple 
verb ffraufoDv, yet it would be less definite and 
lively; and the preposition is therefore not 
, redundant, but indicates the relation between 
the action and the object of the action. In 
compound verbs of this sort, therefore, the 
preposition may be said to render the signifi- 
cation of the simple verbs more full and defi- 
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nite and vivid. This is clearly apparent in 
those verbs, whose proper signification is first 
produced by the junction of a preposition ; as 
dva7is<paXam¥ to arrange undfir one head^ ^fo;^^'^'- 
^£/y to cause to be at hand, xaroixiTv to dwell, 
xardt^iZjsiv to repair, and the like. 

11. These examples lead us now to the con- 
sideration of that other species of force, which 
we have ascribed to prepositions in composi- 
tion, viz. that through their influence the same 
thing is conceived of or apprehended in a diffe^* 
rent mode. By mode I here understand th^ 
way or manner in which the thing that is the 
object of thought or conception, affects the 
mind. Prepositions have then also this force, 
viz. that by changing the way or manner in 
which the mind itself is affected, they occasion 
a different mode of conception or of apprehen- 
sion* For since the mind is variously affected 
according to the various ways in M^hich the 
object of thought is presented to it, it follows 
that prepositions, which change the manner of 
presenting the object of thought, must also 
change the force of the verb itself. It is true 
indeed that another class of particles, the con- 
junctions, are the appropriate index of this re- 
lation between the object of thought and the 
mind ; yet nevertheless the prepositions also 
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in compound yerbs, have sometimes the same 
power» and render the thought or idea of the 
yerb stronger and more yivid» by presenting 
it in soch a way as more strongly to affeet the 
mind* 

There are varions modes of this kind ; of 
which we can designate only the principal. 
It would carry hb too far, to enumerate them 
all in detail Bat the nature and effect of any 
predicated action or condition presented to the 
mind, by which the mind is to be affected, 
may be said to stand connected with, and to 
be particolariy dependent upon, the accessory 
noticms of indination^ Hmef and plaeey and pro- 
per egbeitancy; and when the prepositions serve 
to indicate these, they augment by this means 
the power with which the main idea express- 
ed by the simple yerb, affects the mind; so 
that the nwdu» wgitandi^ the mode in whidi 
the idea <»f the verb is conceived or apprdiend- 
ed, is thus .changed. 

L Certain prepositions, compounded with 
verbs, serve then, in the first place, to indi- 
cate a special mdisuxtkm^ ot desire, as being 
conjoined with the action denoted by the 
verb ; and although the sig^nificatimi itself is not 
increased nor extended by these prepositions, 
yet through their influence a thing is more 
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vividly conoeived of, and as it were more felt, 
than if merely the simple verb bad been em- 
ployed. Those who have not been able to form 
a correct judgment in respect to compound 
verbs of this sort, may seem, perhaps, to have 
a partial excuse in the circumstance, that when 
the pr<^r significations of the prepositions, 
drawn as they are from the relations of tangible, 
objects, are transferred to the actions of the 
mind, they become often in usage so refined 
and attenuated, that their true nature and cha- 
racter are no longer always obvious. Of this 
kind is the verb xaraftT^ot, in which there is 
manifestly a stronger meaning, than in the 
simple verb; although, as interpreters say, 
the evangelists have used both verbs promis- 
cuously and without distinction. But I know 
not by what right Ihey aflirm, that this com- 
pound does not differ from the simple verb in 
the New Testament ; when they eoncede that 
in other Greek writers the compound has a 
greater force. 

2. Related to tibis is the second mode above 
pointed out; when prepositions which refer 
to time and place are compounded widi verbs, 
and serve to show a greater force or degree of 
action, and thus indicate also greater incb'na- 
turn. Of this kind are many verbs compound^- 
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ed with the preposition d/^li, as d/anj^en^, d/axoug/v, 
SsamnTif, diapu>Mfnt¥. This preposition proper- 
ly indicates motion through space, and is then 
also spoken of the time during the flow of 
which any thing is conceived of as being done 
or taking place ; whence also it is likewise 
employed to designate a cause. These com- 
pound verbs therefore have a greater force and 
meaning, because they imply, that the action 
or condition expressed by the verb is not tran- 
sient, but continues until the whole space and 
time to which it refers, shall have been cover- 
ed by it; as d/a^w^s/v, d/aerafg/P, dtaf^iiony^ dti- 
0%u^/^f0da/. Different from these are those 
compounds in which the proper notion of place 
is retained, as BiayyiXXtDr which, nevertheless, 
some have said, is nothing more than synony- 
mous with the simple &yyiXKuv, 

3. The third, and not the least frequent 
mode above mentioned, includes those verbs 
in which the prepositions increase the signifi- 
cancy of the simple verbs, by imparting the 
idea of efficiency; and this they do by indicat- 
ing, that the condition or action signified by 
the verb, has reference to the whole thing, and 
will not cease until the whole is completed. 
Of this kind are acro^y^^xeiv, droxrihstVy droXc/p^E/v, 
dflTd^X/^s/K, sK^vyeTv, and the like, which are com- 
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monly said to signify nothing more than the 
corresponding simple verbs. We grant, in- 
deed, that the simple verbs may present to the 
mind the same main idea, but yet all will feel, 
that it must affect the mind in a different man- 
ner ; and also that the force of the verb is aug- 
mented and the conception itself rendered 
more vivid and intense by the preposition; 
since it represents the action designated by 
the simple verb as being consummated and fi- 
nished. The verb a'ToxTihstv, to killy has there- 
fore a stronger meaning; because, in conse- 
quence of dm we conceive of the slayer, rhv 
xreimvray as not desisting until he has accom- 
plished his purpose. In like manner a^o^v^- 
<rx£/v, to die^ is stronger, because it presents the 
idea of actual decease. It is also a mistake to 
say that dm^TJ^siv is the same with the simple 
^Xs^siv, to press ; for it indicates, not only that 
a person or thing is pressed, which may be 
done on one side only ; but that it is pressed 
wholly, entirely, on every side, in which sense 
it is spoken of grapes. It is likewise false to 
say that dmXiixitv does not differ from the 
simple Xei^nv, to lick, Luke says elegantly, 
xvi. 21, 6/ xuveg d'lrsKn^ov rdc «Xxij auroD, the dogs 
licked his sores, sc. clean. Who does not per- 
ceive that something more is expressed here. 
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than if he had written tKuxov? The force 
which is thus imparted to the conception of 
the action, is also augmented by repeating the 
same preposition after the yerb^ as is said 
above. 

There is still another class of verbs under 
this general head, which are very numerous, 
and in respect to which we must be very brief. 
Since now the mind is more excited, when it 
not only forms a conception of a thing, but 
also sees and feels it as it were delineated in all 
its parts, it is obvious, that those compound 
verbs will have the greatest force, in which 
the prepontions produce such a full and com- 
plete image of the thing signified. These are 
chiefly such verbs as are compounded with 
two or more prepositions. Indeed, it was neces- 
sary to provide, not only that the thing designa- 
ted should be conceived of in soTne manner, but 
also that it should be conceived of in some 
certain manner ; and that the mind should be 
filled with a clear image of it, by viewing all 
the circumstances accurately and as they took 
place. As therefore they greatly mistake, 
who affirm respecting the compounds u^s^avadug^ 
s^uvaifiaTTh ivifrgofioXovffOy that one or anotlier of 
these prepositions are redundant ; so also it is 
a false position, that TafaTOfiusd^a/, va^isvoUf dio- 
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dsus/y, and other like verbs, of which we have 
spoken above, have no broader signification 
than the corresponding simple ones. For 
although the simple verbs may present to the 
mind the same general idea, yet the com- 
pounds describe it more accurately, so that we 
see it, as it were, with our eyes ; and in this 
way they excite a more vivid and stronger 
conception in the mind. 

Should these brief observations lead any 
who are devoted to Greek and sacred litera- 
ture, to a closer investigation of the force of 
th6 prepositions, our labour will not have been 
in vain. 
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